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ye fo highly cultivated a country as England, a well-executed 
hiftory of its rivers muft be a very interefting work. Dr. 
Campbell has obferved, in his Political Survey of Great Britain, 
&c, that no other ifland in the world is watered by fo many fine 
ftreams ; and if we confider that a capacious river is not only 
one of the nobleft works of nature, regarded merely as an object 
of fight, but that its ufefulnefs, in affording fubfiftence to 
plants and animals, is fo great as {carcely to be comprehended in 
its fulleft extent, even by the moft enlarged intelle¢t, we may 
almoft be ready to exclaim with the fublime Pindar, that 
Water is the beft gift of Heaven! 

This element is therefore highly worthy of our beft attention; 
and it is a diftinguifhing property of man that, by a judicious 
application of his powers, he is enabled to improve many of the 
various bleffings conferred on him by a beneficent Creator. 
Water, when left to itfelf, might ftagnate in marfhes, and 
fpend its principles of life in giving nourifhment to ufelefs 
plants, [u/ele/s to man,] and to noxious animals: but by human 
induftry it may be taught to direct its courfe through meadows 
covered with flocks and herds, to fpread its fertilizing influe 
ence over orchards and gardens, and, by affording an abundant 
fupply of the moft neceflary article of life, give birth to towns 
and cities that may be raifed on its banks*. Among the num- 
berlefs advantages to the human race, which ingenuity and 
labour may produce from this inexpreflibly ufeful element, it is 
not one of the Jeaft that it promotes an eafy communication 
between the diftant parts of acountry; and, for the purpofes of 
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* We pretend not here to trace the origin and maturity of rivers; 
the inquiry would certainly lead us beyond our limits,—and, poflibly, 
beyond our learning. : 4 
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navigation, it feems to be univerfally allowed that no rivers in 
Europe are comparable to the Englifn. . 

Of this fuperiority we have an example in the Severn, which 
is navigable without a lock from Welchpool to its mouth ; 
traverfing, in that vaft extent of country, the beautiful pro- 
vinces of Salop, Worcefter, and Gloucefter. “The navigation 
of the Trent, the Oufe, and the Thames, likewife, well deferves 
our notice and diltinétion; exctufive of the great number of 
canals which interfect the midland and northern parts of the 
kingdom. 

Befides thefe benefits, which are contemplated with pleafure 
by the philofopher and the politician, Rivers are regarded by 
the poet and the painter as contributing much to landfcape- 
beauty, when placid and gentle; and, when wild and tumul- 
tuous, they are known to imprefs the mind with that awful 
terror which is a principal ingredient in our conception of the 
fublime.—In thefe views, principally, the ingenious and learned 
author of the work before us feems to regard his fubject: 
though it muft be remarked that he does not over-look the 
hiftory and antiquities of the towns that are fituated on the 
banks of the Thames, and in its vicinity. He likewife en- 
larges on the many beautiful edifices with which the margin of 
that noble river is fo frequently adorned; and which afford 
him ample fubjects for the exercife of his powers of defcription. 
In the magnificence of our buildings, the ableft architects have 
exerted their fkill; and the tafte difplayed in the difpofition of 
parks and pleafure-grounds has given occafion to a celebrated 
writer, of the prefent age, to obferve that the landfcapes of 
Claude Lorraine and the defcriptions of Milton were realized 
in fome of the country manfions of England. 

Having intimated fufficiently, as we apprehend, the im- 
portance of the fubject of this fplendid and expenfive work, we 
are now to take notice of the manner in which it is executed. 

In this firft volume, (which is all that has yet been publifhed, 
though the fecond, we are informed, is in forwardnefs,) the 
courfe of the Thames is traced from the {pring-head, in the parifh 
of Cotes, in the county of Gloucefter, through Cricklade, Fair- 
ford, and Lechlade, where it is joined to the Severn by a canal 
which has lately been cut with great expence and labour :—it 
then enters Berkfhire, and, dividing that county from Oxford- 
fhire, pafles through Oxford, Abingdon, Wallingford, Hen- 
ley, and Maidenhead :—it next dire&s its courfe to Windfor 
and Kingfton; and here the author concludes, obferving that 
fo far the Thames has borne us on its ftream fo the tide, and 
that in the fucceeding volume it will bear us on its tide to the 
Sea. He does not, however, confine himfelf wholly to the 
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Thames. He gives us an interefting account of its tributary 
ftreams, the Churn, Co!n, \Vindrufh, Evenlode, Cherwell, 
Tame, Kennet, Loddon, \\ ick, Wey, and Mole; and this re- 
Jation includes the towns, pleafant villages, and the habitations 
of gentlemen that are fituated on the banks of thefe rivers, il- 
luftrated by large coloured engravings, the delincations of which 
are recommended to us by the celebrated name of Farrington. 

We fhail now fele& fome paflages to enable the reader to 
judge of the entertainment which the work furnifhes.—Among 
the more interefting parts, we have particularly remarked the 
canal which joins the Thames and the Severn ; and concerning 
this we fhall here give an extract: 


« After many unfuccefsful attempts to make the Stroudwater river 
navigable, a canal had been formed under an act of parliament, obtain- 
ed in 1775, from the Severn to Walibridge near Stroud ; andin 1782, 
that very able and diftinguifhed engineer, Mr. Robert Whitworth, 
was employed at the defire of feveral opulent and public-fpirited gen- 
tlemen, chiefly merchants of London, to form a plan and eitijnate of 
a canal to communicate with the ‘l‘hames; and in the following year, 
an act pafled for carrying this patriotic and beneficial proje& into 
execution. 

‘ This navigable canal begins at Wallbridge, where the Stroud 
navigation ends, and proceeds to the immediate vicinity of Lechlade, 
where it joins the Thames; taking a courie of thirty miles, feven 
chains and a half, exact meafurement, From Stroud to Sapperton, 
comprehends a Jength of feven miles and three furlongs, with a rife 
of two hundred and forty-one feet three inches; from Sapperton 
Tunnel to Upper Siddington, including the branch to Cirencetter, 
nine miles eight chains and an half, aud is perfectly level; and from 
Upper Siddington to the Thames near Lechdale, it continues a courfe 
of thirteen miles four furlongs and nine chains, with a fall of one 
hundred and thirty feet fix inches: the general breadth of the canal is 
forty-two feet at the top, and thirty feet at the bottom. In many 
places, where the ground is, to ufe the mechanical expreffion, a dead 
level, it is confiderably wider; the banks and towing-paths being 
made entirely with the foil dug from the canal. The tunnel, or fub- 
terraneous paflage excavated beneath Sapperton-hill, is nearly two 
miles and a half in length, being lined with mafonry, and arched 
over at the top, with an inverted arch at the bottom, except in fome 
few places, where it was practicable to make a regular excavation 
out of the folid rock. The boats are twelve feet wide, and cighty 
feet in length ; when loaded they draw four feet water, and are 
capable of carrying feventy tons. ‘This canal was executed in a moft 
complete and maiterly manner in the fpace of feven years. Nor 
Should it be omitted, that warehoufes are conftructed in every requi- 
fite ftation on its banks, with all neceffary engines for lading and un- 
lading, and a fucceflive apparatus of lock-work, to remedy the various 
levels of the country through which it takes its courfe. On the zoth 
day of April 1789, Mr. Clowes, the acting engineer, employed to con- 
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duct this important bufinefs by Mr. Whitworth, who was then engaged 
on the Forth and Clyde canal in Scotland, pafled through the tunnel, 
for the firft time, at Sapperton, in a veffel of 30 tons burden; and on 
the 19th of November, in the fame year, the firft veffel paffed from the 
Severn to the Thames, in the prefence of a large concourfe of people, 
who came from all the adjacent parts of the country to behold and exult 
in a ceremonial, which was confidered as the harbinger of inexpreflible 
advantage to themfelves and their pofterity. Of the bridges that 
form the various paflages over the canal, the principal is near the 
Thames-head, from whofe fprings an engine, of great mechanic 
power, raifes a very large body of water to fupply the navigation. 
This bridge, with the adjacent buildings, the engines beyond it, and 
the fpire rifing from the embowered village of Kemble in the diftance, 
combined with the accidental and varying accompaniments of the 
navigation, form an interefting and pleafant picture. From thence 
the canal continues its courfe, and having received another acceffion 
of water from the Churn, by means of the cut which branches off to 
Cirencelter, it proceeds by the town of Cricklade to its junction with 
the Thames at that fpot. ‘l‘his important junction is formed very 
near but a little below the village of Inglefham, about a mile above 
ILechlade. A round tower, called the Wharf-houfe, which, with the 
adjoining bridge, is a very pleafing embellifhment of the fcene, has 
been ereéted here as a precautionary depofit for coals brought by the 
eanal, in cafe the navigation fhould be at any time obftruéted by the 
feverity of frofts, or an accidental deficiency of water.’ 

The author is very diffufe in his account of Blenheim. His 
admiration of that magnificent feat carries him fo far as to in- 
duce him to vindicate Sir John Vanbrugh, whole /ubffantial 
tafte in building was fo con{picuous as to become almoft pro~ 
verbial; and which procured for him the following well-known 
epitaph : 

«« Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
«¢ Laid many a heavy load on thee.’’ 
Let us attend to what is here bold!y urged in his favour: 


‘ Sir John Vanbrugh has lone been the fubject of cenfure, both 
ferious and epigrammiatic, for the form and decorations of the im- 
menfe ftruéture which he defigned and completed. ‘That the architeét 
confidered it as a monument of national gratitude to the hero who 
had raifed his country to the fummit of glory, and therefore gave it 
a monumental ftrength and durability, has been an apology, made by 
thofe, who did not poffels the requifite judgement to form a right 
eflimation of the ftupendous work. This princely pile is conftructed 
on a plan of the molt perfect regularity; and though its various parts 
may not have been governed by the rules, or its proportions regulated 
by the fcale of Palladian fcience, they produce, notwithftanding, in 
their combined itate, a magnificent whole, which finds no rival, under 
that idea, in any of onr gargelt edifices, whofe form and decorations 
are flrictly conformable to the fymmetry and defigns of the Greek 
and Roman architcéture. Nor do we fear to hazard an opinion that 
ime eye, which defcends from the general effe& of this fuperb 
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effort of Vanbrugh’s genius, to reft upon minute and diftin® defeéts, 
does not belong to a frame that is animated by a comprehenfive mind.’ 


Whether the writer will make many converts to his opinion 
of the merit of Sir John’s architectural works, it is not for us 
to predict. 

Our author enlarges on the popular hiftory of Fair Rofamond; 
which, as he remarks, has been the fubjet of antient ditty, 
has been woven into romance, and has fuccefsfully occupied the 
modern ftage; nor is there any thing, in his opinion, either un- 
natural or improbable, in the principal circumftanecs which 


are faid to compofe it. 

That a young monarch fhould become enamoured of tranfcendent 
beauty ; and that the tenderneis or the vanity of the female heart might 
render it an eafy conqueft to a royal lover, are events, which it re- 
quires but little knowledge of the human paftions to confider as of the 
moft natural occurrence. That the deferted or neglected Queen 
fhould feel the refentful pangs of jealoufy at fach an infringement 
of her conjugal rights, and that, with her violent temper and attive 
mind, fhe fhould meditate revenge, is fo true to nature, that the un- 
derftanding meets it with a willing belief. Nor is it lefs credible, 
that, during the abfence of the enamoured monarch, engaged in 
diftant wars, fhe fhould let loofe her impatient revenge on the 
unhappy object of her jealous fury. Nothing, furely, can be 
found in thefe circumftances of the ftory to check belief; and there 
is every thing in its cataftrophe to call forth thofe emotions of 
pity, which at once pain and pleafe the tender heart. The bard of 
former times has fung the fate of Rofamond, and it is, perhaps, to 
his unpolifhed mufe that we are chiefly indebted for the bow! which 
concluded it, as well as the mazy labyrinth that was formed; but 
formed in vain, to proteét her from it. Her ftory is to be found 
among thofe ancient ballads which compofed fo much of the poetry, 
and no fmall part of the vulgar hiftory, of the times when they were 
written, Popular belief, which incurioufly refts on popular tradi- 
tions, has continued to embrace, with equal reliance, the faéts as well 
as the machinery of thele ditties; and leaves the tafk of feparating 
the one from the other to thofe folemn enquirers, who, fuperior to 
fentiment and difdainful of nature, never fail to difbelieve where 
authority is filent. We fhall confider it, however, as a natural tran- 
fition from circumftance to belief, when we reprefent the fountain 
which flows perennial on the fite of the palace, recorded to have been 
the habitation of Rofamond, as having furnithed the beverage of her 
table, fupplied the ciftern in which fhe bathed, or formed a chriftal 
mirror that fometimes reflected her charms. But fhould this {pring 
be thought too fanciful a fource of moral influence ; if it cannot be 
fuppofed that the fair one who beholds it, may ferioufly refleét on the 
fate of fallen beauty; or that the youth, as he ftands on the margin, 
may fhudder at the crime of feduétion :—ftill, as it pofleffes a certain 
traditional power to turn, awhile, the attention of the traveller from 
the {plendid water that flows by it, and to awaken thofe tender fym- 
pathies, which if they exift but for a moment, for that moment, im- 
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rove the heart, we cannot but wifh to confider it as having admi- 
niftered to the fervice of the dittinguifhed beauty from whom it de- 
rives its name.’ 

The ingenious writer gives a long, and, on the whole, a 
juft and pleating defcription of Oxford and its vicinity. He 
traces the antiquity of that univerfity, as a place of education, 
to the eftablifhment of Chriftianity in Britain; an opinion 
which, he obdferves, receives no incouliderable acceflion of 

robability from the peculiar attention which the truly great 
Alfred beftowed on that city: for no other, at leaft no better, 
reafon can be afligned for his choice of it, as the metropolis of 
learning, than its exifting chara@er of the moft antient and 
celebrated feminary in his kingdom. We are alfo informed 
that he commenced his laudable defiga with removing the 
fchools, whatever their condition might have been, from their 
defencelefs {i:uation into the fortified part of the city; in order 
to fecure them from any future incurfions of the Danes, by 
whoic ravaging hoftilities they had been difturbed and de- 
folated. He then invited the moft celebrated f{cholars from 
other parts of Europe, to inftruct the rifing generation in cvery 
branch of divine and human learning; he prepared for them 
every neceflary accommodation ; and he provided adequate en- 
dowments for their maintenance and fupport, 

The author is particularly delighted with Nuneham, the 
feat of Earl Harcourt; and he employs at leaft twenty pages in 
a lavifh, but not unmerited, defcription of its various beauties. 
Of his enraptured ttyle, on this oceafion, the reader may form 
fome judgment from the objervations which he makes on a 
{mall part of the premifes,—the Flower Garden. 

‘ It will fearcely be believed, (he fays,) that this neft of fweets, 
this hoard of floral beauties, this example of confummate tafte, oc- 
cupies little more than an acre of ground: but fuch is the irregularity 
of its furface, the difpofition otf its trees, the arrangement of its 
flowers, the {ucceflion of its artificial embellifhments, and the judi- 
cious conduct of its furrounding path, that it becomes apparently 
magnified into ample extent. ‘The patches of flowers and clumps 
of fhrubs are of various fhapes and unequal dimenfions; and its trees 
are of a growth and figure, which at once harmonize with, and give 
variety to, the fcenery of the place. To the buftos already men- 
tioned, may be added thofe of Cato, of Cowley, and of Locke; every 
therm alfo has its motto or its poely ; and every building its infcrip- 
tion: all happily felected, to heighten or fuggeft appropriate fenti- 
ment, and aid the moral influence of the garden. In this defcription 
it may, indeed, appear that the artificial objeéts are too numerous 
for the {mall limits of the fpot which they adorn: but they are fo 
managed as to be feen only in unexpected fucceffion, or in fuch care- 
lefs glimpfes of them, as to avoid the leaft appearance of oftentation, 
while they enrich the compofition of the fcene. In a flower garden, 
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where all is bloom and fragrance, and where nature appears in her 
gayeft embroidery, pifturefque embellifhment demands ail the ele- 

ance that art can beftow: but tafte alone could not have formed the 
picture which we have fo inadequately defcribed. Such an Arcadian 
{cene muft have been produced by an Arcadian imagination. Indeed, 
fo much is there of invention and original fancy in the piece, that the 
genius of poetry could alone compofe it. Nuncham is a place of the 
firft beauty. Nuneham, however, in the courfe of varying opinion, 
may have an equal: but its flower garden tranfcends all rivalry, and 
is itfelf alone,’ 

From the foregoing extract, the reader wi!l form fome idea 
of the author’s turn and talents for flowery defcription. Asa 
fpecimen of a different caft, and in juftice to a humane and 
benevolent inftitution, we fhall add his pleafing account of the 
SpinninG Feast—eftablifhed by Lord and Lady Harcourt, 
at Nuneham:—but we give it @ /itt/e abridged, in favour of 
our inadequate limits: 


« About twenty years fince, Lord and Lady Harcourt formed a 
defign to encourage induftry among the women of the parifh, by 
giving annual prizes to a certain number of the beft {pinners of 
thread. An idea afterwards fugeeited itfelf, that to the prizes of 
induftry, might be added prizes of merit; fo that, at length, the im- 
portance of the annual feftival being increafed by the addition of its 
objet and influence, it has gradually rifen into an inititution, which, 
befides its moral intereft, is a moit delightful fpectacle, confidered 
mercly in the chara¢ter of village feftivity. An hiltory of the day on 
which it is celebrated, will beft explain the object and effect of this ad- 
mirable eftablifhment. It muft, however, be premifed, that the per- 
fons of cither fex deferving the prizes of merit are named fometime 
previous to the feftival, by an aflembly of thofe villagers who have 
already obtained it. The prizes of induftry are contended for on the 
day, and on the fpot, when and where they are diftributed. The 
morning is appropriated to the prizes of merit; the noon to the vil- 
lage banquet; the afternoon to the conteft for prizes of induftry; an 
early portion of the evening to the diftribution of thofe prizes; and 
the fubfequent part to the feftivity of all. 

‘ The villagers, who have obtained the prize of merit in former 
years, followed the rector of the parifh to the church through the 

arden ; the reft of them repaired thither by the common approach : 
and fuch as had already been fuccefsful competitors for the prizes of 
induftry, wore them on the occafion. Thefe confift of ufeful articles 
of drefs, with fome fmall peculiarity of form, or trifling decoration, 
jut fufficient to render the diltinction confpicuous. ‘The family at- 
tended in the tribune, and the morning-fervice was celebrated with 
proper pfalms and leffons, feleéted for the occafion. The fervice was 
fucceeded by a difcourfe from the pulpit, in the clofe of which the 
perfons who had been chofen to receive the prize of merit for the year, 
ard who were confpicuoufly feated in the centre of the church, were 
feparately addreffed by name, with a particular fpecification of thofe 
meritorious ations, and shat virtuous conduct, for which they were 
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eleéted to receive their prefent diftin@tion. At the conclufion of the fer- 
vice, Lord Harcourt defcended from the tribune, and prefented the ufual 
prize for the men to the clergyman, who transferred it to the attending 
claimants. It confiits of an hat, whofe only diflir.tion is the buckle 
that faftens the band, which has the name of the perfon to whom it is 
deftined, with the date of the year, and the words ‘* Prize of Merit’ 
engraved upon it. The prizes for the women were prefented by Lady 
Harcourt in the fame manner; and confitt of ftraw hats decorated 
with fcarlet riband. The names of the happy and diftinguifhed vil- 
lagers were then hung up in the church, under the date of the year, 
among thofe who at former periods have been found to deferve that 
honour, 

« The three groups of ftately elms that range in the park front of 
the houfe, feem to have been placed there to ferve the purpofes of this 
feftival. Beneath the fhade of the central groupe, dinner was ferved 
at two feparate tables. The upper table was occupied by thofe who 
had at different periods obtained the prize of merit; the lower one 
was fet apart for the feveral candidates for the prizes of induftry, both 
of them plentifully, as well as fuitably fpred; and the happy guefts 
arrived in proceilion, preceded by a village band of mufic, to par- 
take of the banquet prepared for them. All the domeftic fervants 
attended with affiduity upon the village guefts; and that they might 
not be interrupted in the duties of the feait, the family partook of a 
cold repaft. Nor is this all; for thefe good people not only appeared 
to be happy, but at their eafe; and were rather enlivened into chear- 
fulnefs, than reftrained into folemnity, by the well-ordered prefence of 
the noble perfons to whom they were indebted for the felicity of the day. 

¢ At an early hour of the afternoon, all the candidates for the 

rizes of induftry affemble beneath the trees of the large clump to 
the left of the houfe. ‘They are divided into two claffes of females, 
under the age of fixteen, and above it. The f{pinners were ranged in 
femicircle, the elder clafs on the right, and the younger on the left. 
We then heard the whirring, and faw the motion of forty-two wheels, 
with the various countenances of as many competitors who governed 
them ; a fcene which, abftraéted from all ideas of moral influence, 
difplayed an uncommon example of picturefque effect. After a cer- 
tain period, the fignal is given, when the wheels ftop, and each 
fpinner reels off her thread. Lady Harcourt herfelf then colleéted 
the fkeins, and attached the written name of every candidate, care- 
fully folded up, to her refpeétive tkein. Thofe of the elder clafs 
were then fpread on a table, and a mafter weaver determined upon 
that which was of the beft manufafture. Lady Harcourt, who con- 
tinued to prefide, unfolded the name attached to the diftinguifhed 
fkein, when the fuccefsful candidate was called, and offered her choice 
of the various prizes; a f{carlet knot was, at the fame time, affixed to 
a confpicuous part of her drefs. This ceremony continues till the 
prizes are all obtained. The {kill of the fecond clafs underwent the 
fame trial, and reccived fimilar rewards. The far greater part of the 
compctitors obtained prizes according to the merit of their refpeétive 
work, and the few whofe endeavours were not crowned with fuccefs, 
were difmiffed with words of encouragement and favour. 
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« The group of elms to the right of the houfe contains a more fpa- 
cious as well as more regular area than either of the others, and was, 
on this occafion, formed into a bail-room of no common elegance. 
A moveable colonnade inclofed a fpace of 90 feet long and 45 feet 
jn breadth. It was fufficient to referve the place for the purpofes to 
which it is allotted ; while the intercolumniations admitted the gazers 
of the neighbouring villages to view the ceremonies and amufements 
of the fcene. In the centre on the right, was a Doric pavilion, 
elevated on a flight of fteps, for the reception of the family, and de- 
corated with allufive fymbols, and wreaths of artificial Mowers. On 
the oppofite fide of the area was an alcove, where the prizes were 
hung in gay arrangement, and it afterwards became an orcheftra 
for the mufic. At the upper end of the room, the architectural ele- 
vation aflumed a more enriched appearance. ‘Two porticos, with 
pediments, were connected by an intermediate range of columns, with 
large China vafes, filled with flowers, placed between them; and 
beneath each pediment was a tranfparent emblematic painting repre- 
fenting a Nuncham cottage. The one was a chearfui picture of in- 
duftry and plenty; the other, a difmal fcene of idlenefs and want: 
over the latter hung a wreath of nettles, and above the former was feen 
a chaplet of various flowers. The floor of the room was the turf, and 
its roof the fpreading branches of the elms that grew around. The whole 
was bright with lamps, arranged in all the elegance of illumination. 

* When the evening advanced, Lady Harcourt entered the ball-room, 
preceded by the mulic, and followed by a proceffion of the villagers ; 
and, after making a circuit of the area, entered the alcove, where 
the prizes were diftributed from her hand, not unaccompanied by 
graceful gratulations. When this charming ceremony was concluded, 
the mufic occupied the place, nor did any long interval enfue before 
the commencement of the dance; and as all perfons of a certain ap- 
pearance were promifcuoufly admitted, the clofing {cene of the fefti- 
val aflumed the gay femblance of elegant pleafure. It has been 
our lot to fee much of the fplendid ceremonials of the world: but we 
never faw fuch a day as this; nor do we ever remember to have be- 
held fo much feltive happinefs, that bore the promife of fo much 
future good. From the noble inhabitants of Nuncham-houfe, down 
to the loweft fervant in it, all were zealoufly and anxioufly occupied 
in attending to the innocent enjoyments and laudable objects of the 
feftival.’ 

This article being now advanced to fufficient length, we 
muft here put a period to our extracts; and we thall conclude 
with a few words on the general as well as particular merits of 
this elegant volume. 

That part of the work which relates to hiftory and anti- 
quities, in our opinion, will particularly refle& honour on the 
abilities of the writer. The antiquary will certainly not be 
‘difpleafed with the circumftantial hiftory of Cirencefter, and of 
the abbeys of Ofney and Rewley. In the author’s laboured 
defcriptions of feats, and of rural profpeéts, the ftyle may be 
thought to be rather over-loaded with ornament. Language— 
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eafy, neat, and correct, may be deemed more fuitable to the 
lain and manly elegance of the impreflion, as it proceeds from 
the juftly diftinguifhed prefs of Bulmer and Co. Such a 
fplendid work, confidered as A WHOLE, might thus appear 
with that uniform dignity which mult command univerifal ap- 
probation *. 

Perhaps it may be truly obferved that the report of a Lite- 
rary Reviewer, on productions of this mixed kind,—where the 
fifter arts have united the powers of the pen and of the pencil, 
muft neceflarily be incomplete; as fo much of their charac- 
teriftic merit confifts in their mechanical beauty,—the fuper- 
excellence of the paper and prefs- work, and the picturefque orna- 
ments furnifhed by the delineator and the engraver.—Of thefe, 
the critic in literature can produce no fpecimens to illuftrate 
his remarks: he can only ta/e on the fubject; what he fays 
may not always perfecily convey his ideas ; and opinion is here 
a matter of ever-varying and indefinite ta/fe. With refpedct, 
therefore, to the pleafing and numerous acgua tinta plates 
which decorate this work, and to the peculiar mode of colours 
ing them in imitation of drawings, we fhall leave their excel- 
Jencies to be appreciated by the cognofcenti. 

Though, in common with all the beft efforts of human 
genius, this volume may difcover imperfetion, it is a work 
which, in our imagination, highly merits fuch patronage from a 
generous and foitering public, as will not fail to encourage 
Mr. Farrington and his ingenious coadjutor, the anonymous 
writer, to proceed in this noble undertaking with undimi- 





* We thall point out one or two trivial inaccuracies : 

P.276, Sir George Yonge, proprietor of a delightful villa fituated 
on an ifland in the [hames, near Clifden, is called Sir William Young; 
and, in the defcription of this place, it is faid, * the towering woods 
of Clifden overfhadow it to the zorth.’? To the beit of our recollec- 
tion,—for we, too, ‘© have been in Arcadia,’’—Clifden-woods are 
fituated to the ea/? of Sir George’s domain. 

In {peaking of Cliiden-fpring, which * pours down a gentle but 
pebbly defcent into the Thame:,’ the writer obferves that § poetry 
might confider it as a cryital tribute from the Dryads of the woods to 
the Naiads of the ftream.’ Dryads are fuppofed to inhabit the wocds, 
and to protect the trees: but, when they are made to prefide over 
{prings, they ceafe to be Dryads, and are, properly {peaking, Naiads. 

There feems to be an anachronifm, where we are told that, * in 
1024, Canute aflembled a council of the nation at Oxford, when the 
laws of Edward the Confeffor were tranflated into Latin, and pre- 
fented to the common obedience of all the fubjeéts of the kingdom, 
both Danes and Englifh.? Edward the Confeffor did not afcend the 
Englith throne ull twenty years after the time here mentioned, and 
when Canute had defcended to the grave. 
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nifhed ardour.—With refpect to the proprietors, Mefirs. Boy- 
de'!, their fpirited and munificent plans are too weil known to 
the public to require the aid of any encomium that we could 
beftow on them. B 





Art. II. Mrs. Piozzi’s Briti/> Synonymy, &c. 
[ Article concluded from p. 251.] 

WHtke fhall we find the work, in which genius and fire do 

or do not take the lead, that is perfec? ?—The produéticn 
before us is certainly not a ‘* faultle/s monfler.””’ We have 
therefore been fo ungallant, in proof of Mr. Burke's affertion 
that “¢ all chivalty is gone,” as to point out fome imperfections 
in it, though the work of alady. Indeed, when we firft faw the 
Britifh Synonymy advertized, we began to confider what were 
the neceflary requifites for the undertaking, and framed in 
our own minds certain criteria by which to judge of its excel- 
lence. We imagined the qualifications, neceflary to compofe 
an indifputable and complete Synonymy of any cultivated Jan- 
ouage, which fhall be admitted as a ftandard of difcrimination, 
to be fomething like the following: claffical learning, with a 
certain portion of logic and philofophy ; much reading ; and 
ftill more converfation, not only with the learned, but with 
the well-educated and moft polifhed perfons of the fuperior 
ranks, whofe language is equally free from ignorance, vulgar 
cant, affectation, and pedantry. “Though our ingenious female 
philologer may not poftlefs a// thefe requifites, fhe cannot be 
denied the major part of them. Indeed fhe has modeftly de- 
precated feverity in the following paflage: (p. 233, vol. 1.) 

‘ If in the courfe of this little work /jome few defects may be dif- 
covered, let not the faults be magnified into offences. Some miftakes 
will always happen from negligence, and fome from error; but candid 
readers of every nation will be willing enough to weigh general ufe- 
fulnefs againft partial deficiency ; and whatever cenfure may be fuf- 
fered from Italian critici{m, one is {ure at leait to efcape derifion ; that 
modification of fuperiority, which hurts fo many and reforms fo few.’ 

This fame derifion our authorefs herfelf has applied, fome- 
what unfairly, in the article MISTAKE, ERROR, MISCONCEP- 
TION, vol. II, p. 29; in which, in the dialogue between a 
nodleman and his architect, fhe difcovers herfelf to be miffaken, 
and to have formed an erroneous opinion of the nobility of this 
country ; while her mz/conception on the fubject may lead the in- 
habitants of other countries to {uppofe the Nobles to be the moft 
ignorant and fatuitous fet of beings in our ifland. Why, it 
may be afked, are Lords, only, to be ignorant of drawing? 
This fareafm, and from fo determined an Arifiocrate, comes 
with the worfe grace as it has no foundation in truth, We are 
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‘marratives pleafe better in a mixed company, than fentiment; we 
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not remarkably partial to Lords: but, if they have a chance 
for underftanding any one thing better than another, it is cer- 
tainly what concerns virtz, and the fine arts. There are few 
of our nobility who do not vifit Italy, where they cannot avoid 
feeing fine buildings, ftatues, pictures, and drawings; and where 
they fcarcely can help becoming admirers and fmatterers, at leaft, 
in thefe affairs. ‘The late Earls of Burlington and Leicefter, 
and the late Duke of Northumberland, in fpite of all the dif- 
advantage of being nobles, diftinguifhed themfelves by their 
good taite and judgment in architecture, and confequently in 
drawings and defigns of buildings, beyond moft gentlemen of 
theirtime. Wetherefore deem this dialogue unnatural, and the 
fatire of it harfh and ill-applied. 

We always expected from this Lady’s pen emanations of 
genius, feafoned with wit, humour, and learned allufions: but 
we were fearful that fhe would not fubmit to the trammels of 
good tafte and found judgment. She has frequent flafhes, but 
no fteadinefs in her fire; its fuel, like green wood, crackles, 
and produces corrufcations which alarm, but which afford 
neither light nor heat of Jong duration. “Ihe work, however, 
muft be allowed to be written with fpirit; to manifeft a con- 
fiderable extent of reading and knowlege; and to be much 
more replete with entertainment than the title promifes. | 

We fhall felect a few more articles from the Lld vol. in cons 
firmation of this opinion : 


* NARRATION, ACCOUNT, RECITAL. 


« In order to give a good accounT of the fact (fay we) ’tis ne- 
ceffary to hearaclear recira.of the circumitances ; but if we mean 
to make a pleafing NARRATION, thofe circumitances fhould not be 
dwelt on too minutely, but rather one feleéted from the reft, to fet in 
2 full light. Whoever means to pleafe in converfation, feeing no 
perfon more attended to than he who tells an agreeable ftory, con- 
cludes too haftily that his own fame will be firmly eftablifhed by a 
like means; and fo gives his time up to the collection and RECITAL 
of anecdotes. Here, however, is our adventurer likely enough to 
fail; for either his fact is too notorious, and he fees his audience 
turn even involuntarily away from a tale told them yefterday per- 
haps by a more pleafing narrator; or it is too obfcure, and incapable 
of interefting his hearers. Were we to inveltigate the reafon why 


might difcover that he who draws from his own mind to entertain 
his circle will foon be tempted to dogmatize, and affume the air, 
with the powers of a teacher; while the man, who is ever ready to 
tell one fomewhat unknown before, adds an idea to the liftener’s 
ttock, without forcing on us that of our own inferiority—He is in 

efion of a fact more than we are—that’s all; and he communi- 
cates that fact for our amufement.’ 
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Mrs. P. having been educated a Tory, not to fay a Jacobite, 
and a high church-woman, is naturally a fworn foe to Demo- 
erates and Seétarifts. There is fcarcely an article in thefe two 
volumes which does not breathe the fpirit of loyalty and what is 
called orthodoxy. Indeed a female confirmed Tory is more 
likely to be an alarmift, than the male whigs who have lately 
deferted their former friends and principles. ‘The following 
article may ferve as a fpecimen : 


©‘ PARTY, DIVISION IN THE STATE, FACTION, 


‘ Thefe cannot be fuppofed naturally and neceffarily fynonymous, 
whilt cach PARTY in its turn calls the oppofite one a FACTION, 
with intent to difgiace it in the eye of fuch as lament thofe Divisions 
iN A STATE Which force them into the lilts on either fide. When 
England was rent with commotions in the latter end of king Charles 
the Firft’s reign, the firft appellative of {corn was thrown by thofe who 
flocked round the royal itandard at their republican opponents, whom 
the cavaliers now firlt called round heads, from their manner of wearing 
their hair cut fhort, or at moft curled in one row about the neck behind ; 
and ’tis obfervable, the rigid Proteitants of Germany ftill hope fome 
merit may be claimed by being feen out of powder with fleek round 
heads, and for the moit part a bright brafs comb ftuck behind ; while 
gentlemen in Italy and Spain are yet going by the name of cavalieri 
fince the holy war, to which s4ey went on horfeback, while plebeians 
walked on foot. But a new diftinétion foon broke out in Britain, 
where the laft-mentioned called themfelves petitioners, and the loy- 
aliits, abhorrers, from their repeated expreflions of the abhorrence they 
felt againit men who dilturbed their fovercign’s and the public’s tran- 
quillity. Into the abufive names of whig and tory however all others 
foon dropped, and by thefe names the ariltocrates and democrates of 
our country have till now been known. Of thefe Rapin fays, ‘* The 
moderate torizs are the true Englifhmen—have frequently faved the 
flate, and will juve it again (prophetic may his words prove !) when- 
ever it fhall be in danger either of defpotifm from the efforts of the 
very violent tories, or of republicanifm from the very violent whigs ; 
for,’ continues he, ‘* the moderate fiate-whigs with little more than 
to maintain with unremitted attention the privileges of parliament, 
and eniy lean in every difpute to the popular fide; while the tories 
watch with equal care over the royal prerogative, regardful of its 
rights and jealous of its infringements. Epifcopalians and puritans in 
like manner foftened down their diftin&ions, and were beft known in the 
fucceeding reigns by name of high and low churchmen; the firft being 
moft fire1uous to fupport the hierarchy ; the fecond, vigilant to pre- 
vent any firetch of ecclefiaftical power.’ Till thefe unhappy times, 
however, anarchifts profefledly fo called were never heard of in any 
church cr Aate. Lord Bolingbroke, who will not be fufpetted eafily 
I imagine of an hypocritical regard for our holy religion, fays in this 
manner: ‘* Some men there are, the pelts of fociety I think them, 
who take every opportunity of declaiming againft that church efta- 
blihment which is received in Britain; and juft fo the other men of 
whom 1 have been fpeaking, affect a kindnefs for liberty in gene- 
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ral, but diflike fo much the fyftem of liberty eftablihed here, that they 
are inceflant in itheir endeavours to puzzle the plaineft thing in the 
world, and to refine and diftinguifh away the life and ftrength of our 
conftitution in favour of the little prefent momentary turns which they 
are retained to ferve. And what would be the confequence I would 
know, if their endeavours fhould fucceed? I am perfuaded,”’ con- 
tinues he, ‘ that the great politicians, divines, philofophers, and 
lawyers, who exert thei, have not yet prepared and agreed upon the 

lans of a new religion, and of new conftitutions in church and flate. We 
fhould find ourfelves therefore without any form of religion, or any 
civil government. ‘The firit fet of thefe miffionaries would haflen to 
remove aii reftraints of religion from the governed, and the latter fet 
would remove or render ineffectual all the limitations and controuls 
which liberty has prefcribed to thofe that govern, and thus disjoint the 
whole frame of our conftitution. Entire diflolution of manners, con- 


fufion, anarchy, or at beft abfolute monarchy, muft follow; for it 


is probable that in a ftate like this, amidit fuch a rout of !awlefs fa- 
vages, men would choofe rat government, rather than no govern- 
ment at all.’? ‘hus far the elegant and fpirited differtation upon 
PARTIES bears teltimony toa neceffity for religious and civil fubor- 
dination, in thefe days openly denied and combated, to the terror of 
every fect, the aftonifhment of every party. Againft the prefent 
FACTION, then, let all modifications of chriltianity and civilization 
haften to unite ; when even this laft quoted infidel would, were he now 
alive, lend his affiftance to crufh thefe profeffors of atheifm and vio- 
lence, thefe traitors to human kind, who under a fhow of regard rob 
them of their deareit rights, and render the royal, the parental, the 
marital authority—for each is connected with the other—a jeft for 
fools, a fhadow of a thade.’ 


Though Mrs. P. has been a great traveller, 
Qua mores hominum multorum vidit, et urbes, 
fhe ftill retains a partiality for her native country, its religion, 
and government, as the following article feems to teftify : 


* RURAL and RUSTIC 

« Mutt neceffarily feem fynonymous to foreigners, who fee them 
ufed perpetually for each other in our beft authors—or think they do 
—becaufe the words are commonly appropriated with a feletion exa& 
enough. England, fay we, affords more fituations that one may 
juftly term guRAL, than any nation or country in Europe; for in 
France, Italy, and Germany, at leaft, you are always too near (to), 
or too far from a great city; fo that the prominent features of every 
fandfcape exhibit either wildnefs approaching to barbarity, or elfe 
cultivation refembling a garden more than fields :—whereas in Great 
Britain, where opulence is more diffufed, and knowledge lefs con- 
centtated, Nature accepts the character of individuals, and every 
place poffeffes fome agreeable ornaments which tend to its embellith- 
ment — though no {pot is by the accumulation of fuch ornaments made 
more fplendid than beautiful. Rurat elegance is the pride and 
pleafure of our happy ifland, whence rustic grofinefs and rough 
dcenery are fo nearly expelled, that you feck for them in vain at 2 
great 
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eat diftance from the capital, among the Iakes of Weftmoreland, 
or along the fea-coafts of Devonfhire. Whence our faitidious tra- 
vellers, perhaps, 
Tir’d of the tedious aud difrelifh’d good, 
Seek for their folace in acknowled,’d 1], 
Danger, and toil, and pain. Granawm’s TELEMACEHUS., 
We climb the Alps of Sw.tzerland and Savoy, or Journey round the 
Hebrides, in fearch of contrait and variety, delighting to peactrate the 
hidden recefles of Nature, and 
Call her where fhe fits alone, 
Majeitic on her craggy throne. 
¢ Such views indeed produce magnificent ideas in the mind, bur 
they aré ideas of God, not man. Le always feems debated on fucha 
theatre, and, to fay true, generally “acts his part upon them with 
nusTiciTy enough: while foreigners are often heard to adinire 
our peafantry both in the north and weit of England, each with his 
watch, his little fhelf of books, trimmed hedee, clean fhirt, and 
planted garden; enjoying that RuRAL fimplicity, and elegant com- 
petence—glory of Britons !—great and enviable refult of equal lawe 
and mild adminiflration ! 
« Let them remember then thofe laws, thofe rights, 
That generous plan of pow’r deliver’d down 
From age to age by their renown’d forefathers, 
So dearly bought, the price of fo much blood.’ 
Appison’s Caro.” 


With the following articles, which we confider as good 
fpecimens of the writer’s mental and literary powers, we dhall 
terminate our extracts : 


* TASTE, INTELLECTUAL RELISH, NICE PERCEPTION OF 
EXCELLENCE, FINE DISCERNMENT. 


¢ The firft is the true word, which in a breath expreffes what all 
the reft, although fynonymous, defcribe by circumlocution.—The 
firft is the word profaned by fo many coxcombs, who repeating opi- 
nions from men wifer than themfelves, profels a Taste for what 
they do not even underftand—poetry, painting, or the beauties of na- 
ture, which ’tis the peculiar province of poets and painters to defcribe. 
Italians have, however, little need of counfel here: they never, [ 
think, pretend to have a Taste for any thing they do not fincerely 
celight in, and have no notion of valuing themfelves on their nice 
PERCEPTIONS Of Rafaelle’s excellence, or Petrarch’s fonnets; and 
they wonder rationally enough how Englifamen become endowed with 
fuch fine piscERNMENT Of matters which depend exceedingly upon 
habits of life, on cuftoms peculiar to every country: they do not 
think it neceflary to admire Pope or Shakefpeare as a proof of their 
TASTE, and they are inthe right. Pope gives them no real plea- 
{ure as a poet; and they think truly enough, that, as a moralift, Se- 
neca gives better precepts. Shakefpeare is intelligible to them only 
in the parts they like leaft. A man with bad eyes looking at a pic- 
ture of Rembrandt, is on the footing of a foreigner reading our hiito- 
rical 
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rical plays—Whatever is brightly illuminated, fays he, feems coarfe, 
and the reft I cannot difcern. A Britifh reader, were he equally ho- 
neft, would confefs that Dante he does not underftand, and that Pe- 
trarch gives back to his mind no image of his own, but one as ro- 
mantic and grotefque as that of Amadis de Gaul; where the love is 
no more unnatural (as he would call it), and the adventures more di. 
verting. A Tufcan meantime is entertained by the one, and en- 
chanted by the other, — becaufe he underftands and feels both, as 
we underftand the Dunciad and feel the invocation—Oh for a mufe of 
fire! &c. even into our very bones. 
« Confult the genius of the p/ace in all. 
¢ Tis folly to fix any other criterion of true rasTe 3; for although 
many people from many places may agree in praife of one poet, one 
ainter, one ftyle in mufic, drefs, or gardening—’tis ftill fome acci- 

dent direéts the congrefs, becaufe, on a ftrict {crutiny, you will find 
all their opinions inttin¢étively different. National charaéter admits 
modification doubtlefs, yet is it never altered fundamentally; you 
fee the indelible impreffion made by the hand of nature at the begin-~ 
ning fcarce ever totally effaced. Laws may unite kingdoms in one 
common interett, 

¢« But minds will ftill look back to their own choice ; 
nor can adventitious circumftances deftroy the germ of difference. 
This germ is mof vifible in rasve, | think. A Scot or French- 
man will no more think like the Englifhman within thirty miles of 
wham he was born and bred, than will the falt of one plant be mif- 
taken for that of another growing clofe to it, even after they have 
both been tortured into various forms and fhapes by the operations of 
chymiltry. 

« Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 

Even in our afhes live their wonted fires. 


The native of a warm climate delights to loiter in a vaft but trim 
garden, where a full but gentle river glides flowly down a broad 
green flope, into a dark oblivious lake at the bottom, almoft without 
appearing to difturb it; while fuch a tranquil fcene fooths the fuf- 
pended faculties of reafon, and induces a difpofition towards calming 
all reftlefs thoughts from the confideration of Time’s eternal fux— 
and the fweet verfe 
¢ Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis 2vum 


- the only poetry capable of deepening the impreffion of fuch a land- 

cape. | 
« Meantime Mr. Gilpin would foon tell us, and truly too, that the 
characteriftic beauty of a waterfall is not its gloffy {moothnefs :— 
“‘no; arapid ftream broken by rocks,” fays he, ‘* and forcing its 
way through them with impetuous and iil reftrained fury, is the inte- 
refting feature in a {cene removed from mortal tread. A cafcade like 
that defcribed but now, has no merit at all; the lake would be better 
without it, and every painter would be of my opinion.’? He would 
no doubt, Mr. Gilpin; but the inhabitant of that warm climate I was 
mentioning, did not retire there with an intent to paint the view, but 
to enjoy it. Defcriptions vary according to the defcriber’s turn of 
mind ; 
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mind ; whilft each arraigns the Taste of him who fpoke laft upon 

the fubje&t, though perhaps all are right.’ 

‘VARIETY, DIVERSITY, FLUCTUATION, CHANGE, MUTA- 
BILITY, VICISSITUDE. 


« Among thefe words though analogy may be found, fynonymy 
can hardly be fought: the propriety depends upon the place in which 
they ftand : we may therefore, in order to bring them clofe together, 
obferve, how through the numberlefs victsstrupes in nature and 
in life, there is yet lefs real cHANGE than FLUCTUATION Of 
events, lefs true piversitTy perhaps than unremarked revolution. 
Even in the toflings of that fea, whence the third fubftantive upon 
our lift is derived, I have thought there was not fo much mMuTaBI- 
tity as a light obferver would imagine. ‘The fame waves probably 
for many years wath the fame coafts—'l’he fhells they leave behind 
them exhibit no variety. Fifth of the fame kind haunt the fame 
fhores, and no flight of time brings turtle to the bay of Dublin, or 
falmon to Genoa :—I mean, not in fufficient quantity to difprove this 
obfervation ; for now and then an extraordinary thing will happen, 
and flying-fifhes from the Pacific Ocean are at this hour digging out 
of 2 mountain near Verona. Pennant will tell us, that the fame 
{wallow occupies the fame neft every year; and Doétor Johnfon faid, 
that no poet could s#vent a feries or combination of incidents the pra- 
cognita of which might not be found in Homer: and fhould we claim 
an exception or two in favour of Shakefpeare and Ariofto, thofe ex- 
ceptions would only prove the rule. ; 
‘ Herfchel informs us, that all nature’s works are rotatory: if 
then each ftar, however firmly fixed, has in itfelf a motion round its 
own axis, the folid contents of every fuch globe may be fuppofed to 
participate this fpirit of rotation. In our own we fee truth and error, 
land and fea fhifting their ftations with more vicissirupe than 
actual cH ANGE; and while the natural fun rifes to one half of us 
mortals, while it fets to the others, we difcern in like manner whole 
regions immerfed in darknefs at beginning, now brightly illuminated 
with Revelation’s beam ; and the tracts of country firft irradiated, funk 
into fad opacity. i 

‘ This feems indeed the evening of our Earth’s natural day— 

« Night fucceeds impervious night. 

What thofe dreadful glooms conceal, 

Fancy’s glafs can ne’er reveal : 

When fhall Light the fcene improve ? 

When fhall Time the veil remove ? 

When fhall Truth my doubts difpel ? 

Awful period! who can tell! Hawk EsworTh,’ 


‘ WORLD, EARTH, GLOBE, UNIVERSE, 

‘ Are fo far from being philofophically fynonymous, that conver- 
fation language admitting of incredible hyperbole, would fav the very 
EARTH was filled with books written to prove their difference. Po- 
pularly {fpeaking, however, we fay that a man’s knowledge of the 
WORLD, means his acquaintance with the common forms and cere- 
monies of jife, not ill called by Frenchmen, the (avoir vivre, fince 

Rev, Dic. 1794. Dd he 
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he who is ignorant of the worip even in this limited fenfe, will foor 
be in a figurative fenfe warned to go out of it; fo indifpenfably ne- 
ceffary is that knowledge, to every day’s obfervation and prattice ; 
nor have | often read a more humorous picture of manners, than in 
fome play of Mr. Cumberland’s—I forget its name—where two bro- 
thers difputing upon a point of propricty, one fays, truly enough as 
I remember, “ Dear brother! you know nothing of the worup.” 
«« Will you tell me that ?”’ replies his incenfed antagomift, ** when I 
have traverfed the cLose fo often! crofied the line twice, and felt 

the frofts within the arétic circle : a man bred in London, and livin 

always in its environs, has an admirable aflurance when he ufes that 
expreflion to me, who have been wrecked on the coafts cf Barbary, 
and ftuck fait in the quickfands of Terra del Fuego, &c, &c.”’ My 
quotation is from memory, and twenty-five years at leaft have elapfed 
fince I looked into the comedy by mere chance in a bookfeller’s fhop at 
Brighthelmftone. But the pleafantry of two men taking the word 
WORLD in a different way, with fome degree of right on both fides, 
ftruck me as comical and pretty, becaufe within the bounds of credi- 
bility. That grace alone is wanting to a dialogue once fhewn to me 
in manufcript, written by the learned James Harris, of Salifbury, 
who makes one of two friends walking in St. James’s Park, fay of a 
third that paffes by,—‘* There goes a man eminent for his knowledge 
of the wortpb.’’? ‘To which the other replies, ** Ay, that indeed is 
a defirable companion, a perfon whofe acquaintance I fhould particu- 
larly value, as he no doubt could fettle the paint between Tycho and 
Riccioli, concerning the fun’s horizental parallax, in which thofe two 
fo great aftronomers contrive to differ, at leaft teve minutes and a half. 
He too could perhaps help us to decide upon the controveriy whether 
this UNIVERSE is bounded by the grand concameration or firmament 
forming a vifible arch, or whether ’tis ftretched into an immenfurable 
{pace, occupied however at due diftances by a variety of revolving 
GLOBES, differing in magnitude : fome brilliant, as funs, rich in in- 
herent fire; fome opaque, and habitable, as EarTHs, attended by 
fatellites of inferior luftre and dignity.’’ When his companion 
ftopping him, protefts that the man in queftion knows nothing of 
thefe matters, ‘* Oh then,”’ replies the other, ‘* he confines his 
knowledge perhaps merely to our own planet, where doubtlefs much 
matter is afforded for refle&tion.—T ere, however, mafter of the hifto- 
rical, geographical, and political woritp, 4e can give account of all 
the difcoveries, revolutions, and productions, contained in thofe four 
continents at leaft, which compofe this terraqueous GLOBE; and 
leaving out marine enquiries—it is from 4m we muft hope to obtain 
the cleareft reafoning upon the diftin€tions made by nature and edu- 
cation betwixt man and man; the caufe of their diferent colours, and 
their fo fudden, or fometimes filent lapfes from perfeétion to decay. 
His information now would be above al! times defirable, as we are 
yet much perplexed concerning fome cuftoms of the old inhabitants of 
China ; and it would be well for him at his leifure hours, to collate 
fome obfcure paflages of the Veidam with the Edda, &c.”? When 
this topic is exhauited, and others examined in turn, and the friend 
&nds out that the gentleman pafling by knew the worzp only asa 
fruiterer 
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fruiterer in St. James’seftreet is capable of knowing it—from repeat- 
edly hearing the debts, intrigues, conneétions, and fituations of a 
few fafhionable genticmen and ladies, he ends the dialogue in difgutt, 
that a creature fuperior, as he obferves, in no mental qualification to 
the chairman who carries him home from his club of an evening, 
fhould thus be celebrated for fo fublime a fcience as knowledge of 
the WORLD. 

« Let me not clofe this article without protefling that I never read 
the dialogue in my life but once, above thirty years ago, and that I 


only quote the turn of it, and muft not be expeéted to remember 


words, or even periods. My imitation would be then ¢oo great a 


difgrace to his name whom | was early inftructed to hold in the highett 
veneration: the defign was too ftriking to be ever forgotten, and for 
the defign alone dol mean to ‘be aniwerable ;—’twas done by me 
merely to gratify my recollection of pait times and ftudies, whilit it 
ferved well enough befides to bring in our fynonymy. 

« Mr. Harris delighted much in writing dialogues. Thofe at the 
end of David Simple are his, and exquifite are they in their kind. 
There are fome in the world of his and Floyer Sydenham’s both, I 
believe, which have never been printed certainly—perhaps never 
deftroyed.’ 

‘ TO WREST, TO DISTORT, TO PERVERT; 

« If meant of language naturally enough follow the laft article*, yet 
will ignorance often {how powers of this kind as plainly as fcience 
herfelf. Newfpapers, magazines, and other periodical publications, 
are furprizing!y fkilful in the art of DisTORTING metaphor, and 
PERVERTING in its turn every figure of grammar and rhetoric; nor 
would it be difficult to wrest all their common places into a fhort 
paffage by lefs violence than they are daily doing to their mother 
tongue, were we to fay in imitation of a herd of novel-writers, Ri- 
cardo was a young fellow of fine hopes, and made it Ais point to cut a 
figure in the treafury dine. His uncle being a man who faw things in 
a right light, undertook to put his boy upon as re/pecfable a foot as any 
of his young companions of the /ame flamp;—on this bead therefore, 
little more xeeds be underfiood, than that Ricardo wader fuch circum- 
ftances was very happy, and foon drew afide the bright eyes of Mifs 
Julia, daughter to his uncle’s friend, a man of the /ame defcription — 
a rough diamond, but who, &c. Of fuch twifted, fuch pistorTeED, 
fuch diflocated language, every morning’s literary hafh prefents us 
an example: nor is it neceflary to look in print for thefe ftored up 
allufions ; every counting-houfe exhibits choice of metaphor, beyond 
all that Sancho’s proverbs can pretend to; and I once was witnefs to 
a converfation of that kind, where a ftring of disjointed metonomy 
fent me out of the room to laugh, when I had heard what follows. 

** Milo is expeéted to become a bankrupt foon,—have you en- 
deavoured to get that money from him which is owing to our houfe?”? 

© Anf. ** Why, fir, that fellow did run upon a rope to be fure, till at 
length he came 0 a fand-/till; and they fay will now very foon flick 
in the mud: when I heard that, being determined to /frike a great 
Stroke, you may be fure I thought it proper to purge him pretty brifely ; 
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but finding that the gray mare was the better horfe, 1 refolved to wait 
till this morning, and then begin ¢o plough with the heifer; which I 
fhall moft certainly fet about directly 06th and nail.” 

‘ This jargon, which If defy a folitary {cholar to conftrue, meant 
only that Milo had been expenfive, and was in confequence of his 
extravagance expected to flop payment: thatthe clerk had tormented 
him for the money, bat that Milo leaving his pecuniary affairs in 
the hand of his wife, the clerk refolved to call on Aer next morning, 
and either fright or perfuade her to difcharge the debt, by every me- 
thod in his power.’ 


Many more articles are ably compofed, and nearly all are 
rendered interefting ; and we muft own that, with all its de- 
fects as to depth of thought and accuracy of expreffion, we are 
acquainted with very few females, and not with many males, 
who are able to write fuch a book. re . 

D: B-y. 





Art. ILI. Experiments on the Generation of Air from Water; to which 
are prefixed Experiments relating to the Decompofition of Dephlo- 
gifticated and Inflammable Air, (from the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
Vol. lxxxi, p. 213.) By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. &c, 
&e. 8vo. pp.49. 1s. fohnfon. 1793. 

THs little performance is the firft, relating to fcience, which 

Dr. Prieftley has given to the world fince his philofophical 
labours were interrupted by the difgraceful riots at Birming- 
ham in the fummer of 1791. It is addreffled to his valued 
friends, Mefirs. Boulton, Watt, Keir, Withering, Galton, and 

Johnfon, members of the Lunar Society at Birmingham; fo 

called becaufe it met every month, for the fake of convenience, 

on the Monday neareft to the full moon. From its fize and im- 

perfect ftate, this difcourfe feemed better calculated for a place 

in the Philofophical ‘Tranfaclions than for a feparate publi- 
cation:—but, in addition to the numberlefs mortifications 
which have wantonly been heaped on this refpeCtable philofo- 
pher, the Royal Society (we are here told,) has fhewn a deter- 
mination to reject candidates merely on account of their fuppofed 
political principles, however ftrongly fuch perfons have been 
recommended, or however diftinguifhed by talents and virtues ; 
and Dr. Priefiley judges, from this fample, that his communi- 
cations will no longer be acceptable to that learned body. It 
is thus that we find, im this as well as in other inftances, that 
every public inftitution is liable to degenerate into an engine 
of party, and to defeat the ends for which it was originally 
formed. The corporation fpirit is equally pernicious in {cience 
and in the arts. 

As the firft part of this eflay has appeared already in the 

Philofophical ‘Tranfactions, we need not review it again*, In 
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the fecond part, which attempts to prove the generation of air 
from water, we perceive Dr, Prieftley’s ufual fkill and affiduity 
in conduting experiments: but it is with regret that we are 
obliged to remark the fame hafty conclufions, into which the 
ardour of his mind fo often betrays him. He fets out with af- 
ferting that heat in a latent or fixed ftate is efential to all kinds 
of air; an ambiguous propofition, pretty generaily admit- 
ted at prefent, yet founded on falfe theory and overftrained 
analogy. That the aérial fubftances in their ordinary ftate 
contain more of the element of heat than an equal quantity 
of folid matter, is a fact which comes under a more gencral 
principle ; namely, that the portions of hear contained in dif- 
ferent bodies follow fome intermediate ratio between their mafles 
and their bulks :—but, though the {trong attraction for heat be a 
proper chara¢teriftic of the elaftic fluids, it were rafh thence to 
conclude that thefe derive their conftitution from the addition of 
heat. It has never been proved, and indeed the contrary is 
evinced by very conclufive arguments, that heat combines che- 
mically with bodies. As an agent to form new combinations 
among elementary bodies, heat, or rather a high temperature, 
is frequently employed ; and it produces the effect by exerting 
a temporary repulfion that deranges the ordinary fyltem of af- 
finities, and gives birth to recent compounds which henceforth 
fubfift by their own attractions and fuffer the heat to circulate 
freely. From this view of the matter, it is evident that fuch 
permanent changes can never be effected, unlefs the fub{tance 
fubjected to the action of heat confift of at leaft more than two 
elements. When water, for in{ftance, is converted into fteam, 
under the ordinary preffure of the atmofphere, it requires, not- 
withftanding it confifts of two ingredients, the continual ap- 
plication of heat to maintain its elaftic form: if a third fubftance, 
{uch as red-hot iron, be interpofed, a permanent refolution takes 
place, and hydrogenous gas is extricated. 

An increafed attraction for heat is the invariable confequence 
of dilatation, from whatever caufe this proceeds ; and fo far is 
the application of heat from univerfally producing this effect, 
that it fometimes occafions quite the reverfe. If a piece of clay 
be burned in a furnace, the humidity, which imparted fome- 
what of its rarity and held the argillaceous particles afunder, 
being expelled, the fub{tance fuffers a confiderable contraction 
and a very fenfible diminution of its attragtion for heat. 

We cannot heip obferving, on this occafion, that the doc- 
trine of /atent heat, whatever merit it be fuppofed by fome 
to poflefs, has not only fpread an air of paradox on chemical 
theories, but has created much confufion, and given rife to fe- 
veral eflential miftakes. ‘The difciples of Boerhaave aflerted, 
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as an undoubted principle, that heat diffufes itfelf egually among 
bodies :—but when this was afterward difcovered to be incon- 
fiftent with fome ftriking facts, the philofopher, to whom che- 
miftry owes fo much, did not venture to reje@t the received 
hypothefis ; he admitted i it in its full extent, and contented him~ 
{elf with introducing a diftinStion or annexing a fupplementary 
claufe. Inftead of concluding, with Irvine and Wilcke, who 
took a comprehenfive view of the fubject, that heat tends to 
maintain merely its eguédibrium among bodies according to their 
peculiar conftitution and properties ; he afcribed a double office 
to heat, and reprefented one portion of it only as loofe and cog- 
nizable by the fenfes, and the remaining portion as in a ftate 
of combination with the containing fubftance. This artificial 
and groundlefs diftin&tion was evidently occafioned by a fin- 
gular miftake; viz. that the thermometer affords a proper 
meafure of the heat of the body to which that inftrument is ap- 
plied; whereas nothing can be plainer than that it only indi- 
cates the heat contained in its own bulb. Nor is the aflumed 
hypothefis adequate to the explication of the phenomena ; for, 
to confine ourfelves to the example fo often urged, it is not 
enough that a quantity of heat becomes latent on the converfion 
of ice into water: a certain portion of that element muft 
combine with the water at each fucceeding Increaie of tempc- 
rature ; and confequently, however uniform in appearance, 
water muft be perpetua'ly changing its conftitution ; a propo- 
fition which it feems difficult to admit :—but, if we were per- 
mitted to enlarge, we might bring forward fome confiderations 
which would fet the matter beyond difpute. We return to 
Dr. Prieflley. 

Having obferved that, after Jong and inceffant boiling, water 
{till continues to yield air, the Docter wes induced to. fufpea 
that the air is not merely extricated but actually formed by heat. 
His general method of conducting the experiments was to make 
the ileam iffue from the end of a tube of glafs, or copper, 
under a glafs receiver containing water; when each bubble 
of fteam collapfed into a {mall bubble of permanent air, nearly 
of the fame ftandard with that of the atmofphere. Light was 
found to have no effect in the production of the air. Admitting 
thefe to be facis, Dr. Prieftley concludes that * the whole at- 
mofphere may have been originally formed from water by 
means of heat, and that at prefent air may be produced by the 
action of the fun on the vapour of the upper region of the at- 
mofphere.’ He infers, likewife, that water contains azote and 
oxygene, the two elements of atmofpheric air; and he feems 
not a little pleafed at giving the final blow, as he imagines, ta 


the fyftem of the French chemifts, 
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Notwithftanding the deference due to the opinions of this 
eminent experimenter, we can perceive nothing in the facts 
which he adduces that is not perfectly confiftent with the re- 
ceived principles. Between air and water there is a ftrong mu- 
tual 2ffinity; nor is the air detached from water, unlefs the 
application of heat, or the removal of preflure for a certain time, 
by communicating or reftoring its elafticity, enables it to over- 
come the attraction of the water. ‘I he bulk of air, which Dr. 
Prieftley obtained by boiling, at different times, the fame 
quantity of water, varied extremely. Does not this fhew 
that the air proceeded not from the boiling water, but from the 
water contained in the recipient ?—but, to put this conjecture 
beyond all doubt, fcarcely any air was obtained when the fteam 
was received under mercury. In vain will it be urged that the 
water contained in the receiver was previoufly boiled, fince in 
fo large a quantity of water there would ftil] adhere a portion of 
air fufficient for producing the effect. Even the apparent ca- 
prices of the experiment, which Dr. Prieftiey confeffes himfelf 
unable to explain, ferve to corroborate our general obfervation. 
‘If the fteam be fuffered to iflue in a bafon of water, more or 
lefs air is always formed:—but if the pipe be covered with 
water, fo that the fteam fhall be condenfed before it reaches 
the orifice, little or no ater is produced; and the refult is the 
fame whether the tube be of copper or of glafs, provided it do 
not exceed about one fixth of an inch in diameter. If it be 
above half an inch wide, air will always be formed, though the 
fteam be condenfed within it.? The reafon is that, when the 
tube is very narrow, the heat evolved by the condenfation of 
the fteam is exerted in its full force only on the {mall thread of 
water nearly confined within the tube, and therefore fcarcely 
any air is extricated : but, when the tube is fufficiently wide to 
admit a renewal of different portions of the fluid, each of them, 
coming in fucceffion to be intenfely heated, difcharges its refi- 


duum of air, which collects at the top Ft secciver. Leslie. 
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i mS OER 
Art. 1V. Sedtionum Conicarum Libri feptem. Accedit Trafatus de 
Sefionibus Conicis, et de Scriptoribus gui earum doctrinam tradiderunt. 
Auctore Abramo Robertfon, A.M. ex Ade Chrifti Oxon. 4to. 

pp- 370. al. as. fewed. Elmfley. 

Ove attention has unavoidably been too Jong diverted from this 
valuable work ; which comprchends every thing that is of 
ellential importance in the fcience concerning which it treats, 
and does credit to the judgment and application of the author. 
The learner will eafily acquire, from this elaborate perform- 
ance, a competent knowlege of the moft ufeful properties of the 
conic fections ; and thofe who have made a greater proficiency 
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in mathematical ftudies will derive, from various parts of it, 
no inconfiderable degree of fatisfa&tion and improvement. The 
firft four books, which contain thofe propofitions that may be 
denominated the elements of conic fections, are more imme- 
diately adapted to the ufe of the learner ; while the other three 
books will engage the attention of thofe who are defirous of 
making farther progrefs in the fcience, and of being fufficiently 
prepared for underftanding the Newtonian philofophy. 

The author begins, in the manner that has always appeared 
to us the moft natural and fcientific, with deducing the pro- 
perties of the feveral fections from the nature of the cone, and 
from the various relations that fubfift between lines that cut or 
touch its furface, or the furfaces of oppofite cones. Having 
inveftigated thefe relations in a feries of propofitions, which the 
ftudent will eafily apprehend, he applies them to the demon- 
{tration of the more general affections of the curves, as they 
are exhibited on a plane. Many‘obvious advantages accrue 
from this.arrangement ; and ,the author has very judicioufly 
adopted it. He has alfo, in conformity to the example of an- 
tient mathematicians, purfued the geometrical method of rea- 
foning ; which is certainly preferable to thoie analytical pro- 
cefles, to which feveral modern writers of acknowleged eminence 
have recurred. 

Having laid down the fundamental principles of the fcience 
in the firft book, Mr. R. proceeds, in the three following 
books, to demonftrate the peculiar properties of the parabola, 
ellipfe, and hyperbola. The fifth book difcuffes, more at 
large than could be conveniently done in the preceding books, 
the feveral properties relating to the diameters, foci, and di- 
rectrices of the different fections. In the fixth book, the author 
demonftrates feveral properties that are common to the diameters 
of a parabola and lines parallel to the afymptotes of an hyper- 
bola. He alfe inveftigates the properties of afymptotic para- 
bolas, of trapezia infcribed in the conic fections, and of circles 
which cut or touch the fections. The fubje&ts of the feventh 
book are fimilar fections, lines harmonically divided, circles 
having the fame carvature with the fetions, and the defcription 
of curves through given points. ‘This book terminates with 
an explication of the method of finding two mean proportionals 
between two given right lines, by a parabola and circle, and 
of trifecting a given angle by an equilateral hyperbola and its 
alymptotes, 

It will naturally occur to thofe who perufe this work with 
attention, that it was the primary defign of the author to ac- 
commodate it to the apprehenfion of learners. ‘This wil] be a 
fufficient apology for that minutenefs and prolixity which can- 
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not efcape obfervation:—though this circumitance has unfor- 
tunately contributed to increafe the bulk and expence of the 
work, without adding to its value in the eitimation of profi- 
cients in the fcience of conic fe&tions. A more compendious 
treatife on our author’s plan is fti)] wanted ; and fuch might, 
we apprehend, be formed without much difficulty, by a judi- 
cious ufe of the materials contained in this comprehenfive and 
elaborate work: if fuch a treatife were written in Englifh, it 
would be ftill more acceptable ; as there are many perfons, de- 
firous of acquainting themfelves with this branch of mathe- 
matical fcience, who would with to ftudy it in a language that 
is moft intelligible and familiar to them. 

The Appendix contains an inftructive hiftory,—a hiftory 
that, with refpeéct to the collection and arrangement of matter, 
is new,—of the rife and progrefs of the f{cience of conic fec- 
tions, as well as of the difcoveries of the moft diftinguifhed 
writers on this fubject. It is divided into three chapters. The 
firft gives an account of the knowlege which had been acquired 
before the time of Apollonius. ‘Ihe foundation of this {cience 
was probably laid by Menechmus, a dilciple of EKudoxus, in 
his attempts for folving the famous Delian problem on the du- 
plication of the cube ; and it was farther extended by Ariftzeus, 
Euclid, Conon, and Archimedes. It is not eafy to afcertain, at 
this diftance of time and by means of the few authentic records 
which remain, what are the appropriate difcoveries of each of 
thefe antient mathematicians. Menechmus, however, is faid 
to have folved the Delian problem in two different ways; one 
of which was by means of two parabolas, and the other by a 
parabola and hyperbola with its afymptotes. This circumftance 
leads us to conclude that he muift have had a confiderable de- 
gree of acquaintance with the properties of thefe curves; and 
it is not unreafonable to imagine that others, whofe writings 
and whofe names are loft, might have preceded him in their at- 
tention to this fcience. Ariltzus is faid to have written five 
books on the conic fections; of which Euclid, his immediate 
fucceflor, and, as fome fay, his difciple and friend, might pro- 
bably avail himfelf in the four books which he wrote on the 
fame fubject. Thefe were afterward colle&ed and completed 
by Apollonius, who added four books, written by himfelf. 
Conon was alfo a writer on this fubject, and is faid to have dif- 
covered fome properties of the conic fections, which were af- 
terward more largely explained and more correctly demouftrated 
by Apollonius. Of the claims of Archimedes to {everal valuable 
improvements in this {cience, none who are acquainted with 
his writings can entertain a doubt; though they thould not in- 
cline to acquiefce in the teflimony of Heraclitus, his biogra- 
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pher, who afcribes the orizin of this fcience to him; and who 
aflerts, without fuficient evidence and even in contradiction to 
Archimedes’s own acknowlegement, that Apollonius availed 
himfelf of what he had written, and publifhed the work of Ar- 
chimedes as his own. It would lead us far heyord our proper 
limits to enumerate the various difcoveries, belides the quadrature 
of the parabola, which occur in the writings of this antient ma- 
thematician. They are recorded in his works, to which every 
one may have accefs ; and our author has done ample juitice to 
his merit. It is moft provable that this fcience, like many 
others, was gradually augmented and improved ; and that each 
of thofe antient mathematicians, whofe names we have men- 
tioned, and others whofe writings are loft, contributed to ad- 
vance it to the ftate in which Apollonius found it. It has been 
commonly afferted, and very generally believed, that the terms 
parabola, ellipfe, and hyperbola, were firit introduced by 
Apollonius :=—our author controverts this pofition: —but we 
ftill incline to adopt the opinion of thofe who think that, though 
the appellations of parabola and ellipfe occur in the works of 
Archimedes, they were inierted after the time of Apollonius. 
They are found fo feldom, and the periphrafis of the fecétions of 
right-angled, of acute-ang'ed, and of obtufe-angled cones is 
fo generally ufed, when it is natural to fuppofe that the other 
more concife appellations would have been fubftituted for them 
if they had been known, that we are difpofed to acquiefce in 
the fentiments of Dr. Wallis, (fee his Works, vol. l. p. 293.) 
and of others who afcribe the origin of them to Apollonius. 

In the fecond chapter of his Appendix, our author proceeds to 
defcribe the different methods by which writers on this fubject 
have inveftigated the principal properties of the various fections 
of the cone, Some have deduced them from the defcription of 
the feveral curves on a p!ane: others have confidered them as 
they reiult from the fection of the cone itfelf. This latter me- 
thed Mr. R. very juftly prefers. The antients alfo feem to have 
adopted it. ‘“hofe who preceded Apollonius ufed only the 
right cone; and, allowing no other method of cutting it be- 
fides that which fuppofes the interfecting plane to be perpen- 
dicular to one of its fides, they were under a neceflity of having 
recourfe to three different cones, viz. thofe whofe vertical 
angles are right, acute, and obtufe, in order to obtain the 
curves that are now denominated the parabola, ellipfe, and hy- 
perbola. Apollonius firft fhewed that the three curves might 
be deduced from the fame cone, either right or fcalene, by 
merely varying the inclination of the interieG@ling plane with 
refpect to one of its fides. This was a very important and 
ufeiul difcovery, and gradually led to the extenlion of this 
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{cience, and to the eafy inveftigation of the many properties of 
the feveral curves. Apollonius was born at'Perga in Pamphylia, 
and lived in the time of Ptolemy Evergetes, king of Egypt, 
whofe reign commenced in the year 247 before Chrift. He 
was therefore about 40 years later than Archimedes. He 
learned geometry of one who was taught by Euclid himfelf ; 
and he publifhed eight books on the conic fections, four of 
which remain in the original Greek. ‘The other four were 
loft for many ages, but three of them were recovered by means 
of Arabian manuf(cripts ; fo that there are now feven books ex- 
tant. Dr. Halley has publifhed thefe, with a Latin tranflation, 
in his valuable edition of Apollonius’s Conics, printed at Ox- 
ford in 1710; and he has attempted to fupply the eighth book 
concerning which he fays, (fee his preface, p. 3.) that, if it 
does not perfectly agree with the original, it is not very differ- 
ent from it. So highly eiteemed was Apollonius’s treatife 
among his contemporaries, that he was denominated, on account 
of it, ** the great Geometer.”” How much it was valued by 
the Greeks appears by the commentaries of Pappus, Hypatia, 
Serenus, and Eutocius; nor was it in lefs efteem among the 
Arabians and Perfians.—The firft perfon in later times, who 
directed any particular attention to the ference of conic fections, 
was Mydorgius, who publifhed two books on the fubject at 
Paris in 1631, and two other books in 1641. It was his in- 
tention to have added four other bocks, but it does not appear 
that he ever completed his plan. De la Hire, Regius Profelior 
of Mathematics at Paris, was the next writer who diftinguifhed 
himfelf by bis labours in this department of fcience. His Come 
mentarit de Seéticnibus Conicis were publifhed at three different 
periods, viz. in 1673, 1679, and 165. ‘The laft edition 
was his principal work, and is divided into nine books. ‘Ihe 
general principle, ow which his whole fy{tem is founded, is de- 
monitrated in the 4th propofition of the 2d book. It is this— 
that all parallel right lines, howfoever drawn and terminated on 
both fides, either by a fingle feétion or by oppofite feftions, are 
bifected by a right line, which is called the diameter of the 
fection of thefe parallels.—James Milnes, A. M. in a work 
entitled Sedtionum Conicarum Elementa Nova Methodo demonftrata, 
and publifhed at Oxford in 1702, availed himfelf of the trea- 
tife of De la Hire, though he differs from him and other writers 
in his method of deducing the primary properties of the curves. 
The general principles which he adopts are demonttrated, in all 
the feétions, by means of the afymptotes of an hyperbola. —Of 
all the writers, who derive the fundamental properties of the 
feveral fections from the cone, our author gives the preference 
to Dr, Hamilton ; of whofe excellent treatife he has made very 
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confiderable ufe, without introducing any alterations in the pri. 
mary propofitions, befides thofe that were thought neceflary for 
adapting them to the apprehenfion of learners. “The method 
which Dr. Hamilton adopts was firft propofed by Guarinus, 
and publifhed at Turin in 1771 and the propofitions which 
luftrate it were recited in Jones’s Synopfis Palmariorum Ma- 
thefeos, publifhed at London in 1706. ur author, however, 
acquits Dr. Hamilton of plagiarifm, and confiders him as no 
lefs an original difcoverer than Guarinus, who does not feem to 
have perceived the extenfive application and ufe of the princi- 
ples which he had difcovered. 

The firft perfon, who deduced the primary properties of the 
conic fections from a defcription of the curves on a plane, was 
Dr. Wallis, in a treatife publifhed at Oxford in 1655, and re- 
printed in the 1{t volume of the colleétion of his works, p. 291 
—354. The firft part of this treatife inveftigates fome of the 
principal properties of the curves from a view of them, as 
fections of the cone. ‘The fecond part comprehends an illuf- 
tration of the new method which he propofes of deducing their 
properties from the fundamental equation of each curve, as it 
is defcribed on a plane. The fundamental equation exprefles 
in algebraic terms the primary property of each curve, or that 
from which its appropriate name was deduced by Apollonius ; 
and from thefe equations refpectively Dr. Wallis invettigates, 
by an analytical procefs, the other principal affections of the 
curves. De Chales, in his Curfus Mathematicus, publifhed at 
Lyons in 1674, purfues a fimilar method, and aflumes the 
equations, exprefling the relation between the abfcifles of the 
diameter and their correfponding ordinates, as definitions of 
the curves ; and from thele principles he inveftigates the other 
properties by a method more geometrical than that of Dr. 
Wallis. In this connection Mr. R. refers to a treatife of the 
famous John de Witt, publifhed at Amfterdam in 1659, and 
intitled Elementa Linearum Conicarum ; in which he propofes, 
by a variety of Jines and by a very complicated motion of them, 
not at all adapted to the conception of learners, to defcribe the 
feveral curves on a plane. This work, executed by the in- 
genious writer at the age of 23, does great honour to his 
abilities: but his method of conftru€ting the curves, and of 
deducing their feveral properties, is fo abftrufe as to afford 
little advantage to thofe who are not proficients in this {cience. 
De la Hire, in his Noxveaux Elemens des Seétions Coniques, pub- 
Jithed at Paris in 1679, fupplied the defe&ts of De Witt’s trea- 
tiie, and, purfuing the general principles fuggefted by that 
writer, rendered them more intelligible, and more capable of 
general application. He confiders each curve as defcribed on 
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a plane: but his method of aétually defcribing it, and of in- 
veftigating its properties, is much more fimple and eafy than 
that of De Witt. In defcribing the parabola, he ules two equal 
lines, meeting in the fame point of the curve, one of which is 
drawn to the focus and the other at right angles to the direc- 
trix. The principles which he adopts for defcribing the ellipfe 
and hyperbola are well-known properties of thefe curves ; viz. 
that in the former the fum, and in the latter the difference of 
two lines, drawn from the foci to any point in the curve, wiil 
be equal to the tranfverfe axis. From thefe plain and eafy me- 
thods of conftruction, he deduces the primary affections of the 
curves. Many of our moft approved writers have adopted his 
method. 

In the third chapter, Mr. R. recites feveral difcoveries and 
improvements both of the antients and moderns, relating to 
the axes, foci, directrices, afymptotes of the hyperbola, fimilar 
fe€tions, the quadrature of the fections, ofculatory circles, and 
the defcription of the fections on a plane, which he had not 
noticed in the former chapters. in this part of the appendix, 
he has taken occafion to pay a juft tribute of refpect to thofe 
who have enlarged our acquaintance with the properties of the 
conic feétions: but for farther particulars we muft refer to 
the work itfelf, which the mathematical reader will perufe with 
pleafure and advantage. Rees, 








Art. V. The Poems of Baron Haller. 'Tranflated into Englith by 
Mrs. Howorth. t2mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Bell, Oxford-ftrect. 


| HE merit of Haller as a phyfiologift has placed him high 

among the benefactors of his fpecies. An almoft fuper- 
ftitious goodnefs endeared him to his neighbours. It is in- 
\ terefting to ftudy the minds of fuch men in their moments of 
relaxation, and to contemplate the occupations of their leifure. 
Although poetry was with him a fecondary purfuit, and al- 
though he was very eminent in this walk only while the feéta- 
tors of the Mufes were few in Germany, yet his produétions 
are far from wanting that intereft which great powers of lan- 
guage, a knowlege of nature the moft varied and accurate, and 
a warm moral zeal, cannot fail to beftow. ‘They farther re- 
commend themfelves to the Englifh reader by an induftrious 
refemblance to thofe of Pope, whofe dida@tic works were Haller’s 
favourite ftudy.—The volume before us contains the principal 
but not all the poems of Haller; an elegy on the death of his 
fecond wife, feveral fables, fome infcriptions, and other com- 
poiitions of no great importance, being omitted. Four of the 
pieces are given in verfe, and the remainder in profe: the 
fatter appear to us the molt fuccefsfully rendered. 
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As the Doris pafles for the moft beautiful, and the Alps for 
the moft fublime, of Haller’s poems, we fhall infert a fragment 
of each. The opening of the firft of thefe poems, rendered 


literally, would run thus: 

“© The light of day is grown dim: the purple, that fparkled 
in the wett, “fades to a fallow grey. The moon lifts her filver 
horns, the ‘cool night ftrews her poppy-kernels, and flakes the 
thirlty world with dew. Come, Doris, come to yon beech- 
trees; let us vifit the filent glade, where nothing ftirs; fave 
when the amorous breath of Zephyr animates the weak leaves 
of the boughs, and beckons thee,”, &Xc. 

Thefe lines are thus elegantly paraphrafed by the tranf- 
latrefs : 

* Now falls the fplendour of the day! 
In the weft a vapour erey 
Succeeds the clouds of glowing red 
Which Pheebus’ parting glance had fpread. 
The Moon, of eaftern waves new-born, 
Shews on high her filver’d horn, 
And beneath her doubtful light 
Sheds the fober-mantled Night, 
Her poppies, and her pearly dew, 
Exhanfted nature to renew. 

« Come forth, O Doris, lovely maid! 
Here let us feek the beechen fhade. 
Soft Zephyrus’ carefling gale 
Calls us to this hidden vale, 
Where its breathings, full of love, 
Softly through the light leaves move.’ 

Surely, however, the exquifite V2 nichts jich regt als och und 
du of the original {hould not have been wholly paiied over. 

The following picture is from the Alps: 


¢ An old man, whofe venerable looks add an intereft to all he 
utters, defcribes the battles he has feen, counts the colours which 
were borne away, marks the trenches where the enemy retired, and 
repeats the name of each feveral engagement. Our grandfathers 
formerly bore witnefs to his valour: the weight of a whole century 
has bowed down his body, and elevated his foul: he is the living 
image of his anceftors, whofe arins wielded thunder, and who bo re 
their God in their bofoms. The young men liken to him with 
aftonifhment, and difcover by their oeftures a noble emulation even 
to furpafs his deeds. 

‘ That man, alike venerable for his age, is the living law and the 
oracle of the people. He makes former occurrences pafs in review 
before their eyes; and fhews them de generate nations prefenting their 
necks to the yoke, and the vain fplendozr of courts devouring the 
fubfiftence of the people. He defcribes the brave Teil trampling’ 
under foot the oppreflive {ceptre, whofe {way is flill ackno: wledged by 


half Europe. ‘ Defpotifm,”? crics this rural philofopher, « is the 
parent 
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parent of want: the Iinds of Italy, formerly fo fertile, are now in- 
{ufficient to clothe their miferable inhabitants; while a lefs favoured 
region, ftrengthened by liberty and internal union, maintains itfelf in 


opulence and fafety, unaflifted by numerous forces.”’ 


In rendering one more of the German poets acceffible to 
Englifh readers, Mrs. Howorth has beftowed confiderable 


fervice on literature. Tay 





Art. VI. The Antiquities of Ireland. By Francis Grofe, Efq. F.A.S. 
Vol. I. Super-Roval gto. 51. 14s. Boards.—Imperial 8vo. 
4l. zs. Boards, Hooper. -1794. 


I" may be neceflary to introduce this fplendid work to our 
readers, by tranfcribing part of the preface of Mr. Ledwich, 


the ingenious editor : 

© When the late Captain Grofe had finifhed the Antiquities of 
England, Wales, and Scotland, he turned his eyes to Ireland, w/e 
feem’d to invite him to her hofpitable fhore, to fave from impending 
oblivion her mozldering monuments, and to unite her, as fhe ever 
fhould be, in clofeft affociation with the Britifh Ifles-——The Captain 
arrived in Dublin in May 1791, with the faireit profpect of com- 
pleting the nobleft literary defign attempted in this century. As I 
had then juft publifhed a large collection of Effays on the remoter 
antiquities of Ireland, he naturally fought my acquaintance on his 
coming to this city (Dubiin). His good fenfe, eafy manners, and {por- 
tive hilarity, always made an initantaneous and decifive impreffion in 
his favour.—I confefs I was pleafed and flattered by his application, 
and permitted him to draw freely on the little ftores I poffefled: but, 
alas! death clofed all our pleafing hopes before the end of the month, 
and left the world to lament the lofs of the eminent abilities and focial 
qualities of this amiable and excellent man. 

‘ The worthy and fpirited publifher, who has alfo paid the great 
debt of nature, immediately folicited my aid to carry on the work, 
Captain Grofe having written and printed but feven pages of defcrip- 
tions. He reminded me of the promife I had made to his deceafed 
friend, and ftated the large fums he had already expended in paper 
and engravings; and that it would be no {mall inftance of patriotifm 
to ftand forward on this occafion. I acquiefced; although, befides 
the fatal interruption which this engagement gave to the hiftory of 
Ireland on the plan of Dr. Henry’s Hiftory of England, in which I 
had made fome progrefs, I was well aware of the difficulty of the un- 
dertaking. Ireland, the feat of turbulence and difcord for five cen- 
turies, and attached to barbarous municipal laws and ulages, which 
occafioned a perpetual fluctuation of property, preferved, except im- 
perfect traditions, but few memorials of her ecclefiaftical and military 
ftructures: thofe, that furvived the ruins of time and internal convul- 
fions, being fparingly fcattered in worm-eaten records, and on the 
pages of hiftory : the labour of collecting thefe, was greater than thofe 
who have not made the experiment will believe ; and after all, for the 


reafons afligned, the refult was by no means fatisfactory: 1 {peak 
particularly 
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particularly of the hiftory of the caftles.—Imperfect as thefe accounts 
are, they will be found of fome value to the antiquary and hiftorian, 
while they open an untrodden path to future and more fuccefsful in- 
quirers. In the Introduction to the P agan and Monaftic antiquities, 
I have in a great meafure abridged what | before gave in the Kffays, 
becaufe my “mot careful refearches fupplied not thing more appofite or 
authentic ; the Introduction to the military antiquities never before 
appeared.—Prefixed to the facceeding volume will be an hiltorical 
account of our antient archite¢iure and fepulchral monuments.’ 


As we have already paid a refpectful attention to Mr. Led- 
wich’s Eflays on the remoter antiquities of Ireland, (fee our 
XiIth vol. p. 30. 197-) whence the introduction to the Pagan 
and Monaftic Antiquities, which form the commencement of 
this volume, is chietly taken, we now proceed to his account 
of the military antiquities ; which contains many curious and 


interefting particulars : 

« One of the ftrongeft proofs (fays our author) that can be alleged 
of the uncivilized ftate of the ancient Irifh, is our little knowledge of 
their military affairs; few memorials of them furvive, and thefe are 
widely difperfed.—Our antiquaries feem to have relinquifhed this as a 
hopelefs fubject, for the beit and lateit of them give us but little on 
this curious topic; yet, that greater indultry and minuter application 
could effe& more than has hitherto been done, the following pages 
will probably evince. I fhall confider the art military, as prattifed 
by the various colonics who poffefled Ireland. 

« The Celtes, the primeval inhabitants of this ifle, were atimid and 
unwarlike race. At firft, few in number, they wandered over the 
country without infringing the bounds, or exciting the jealoufy of their 
neighbours. As they multiplied, contentions arofe, terminating in 
atts of violence and petty warfare. Offenfive weapons of fome fort 
muit have been ufed, but what thefe were, neither remains, nor the 
language of the people, enable us pofitively to determine. Of metals 
they were totally ignorant.—The Irifh call a {word co/g, and gen, 
neither conveying any appropriate idea, but the general one of cutting 
and hurting, which is applicable to every offenfive weapon, whether 
of wood, ttone, or metal. Claidbeamh and duibgeann, other names 
for the fame inftrument, are the Latin g/adium and the Danith {word ; 
and Jann, a lance or fpear, is the Latin /ancca. Even the ttone-hatchet 
or axe, in Lrith suadh ‘wl tuagh, | is obvioufly the ‘Teutonic tuygh ; and 
yet this weapon is the only one to which the Celtes could, from its 
fhape and material, lay any jult claim. ‘This word means arms of 
any kind, 4zai/, the other name of the hatchet, is the Swedith deye/. 
Thefe inftances fufficiently initruct us, that the military weapons of 
the Celtes were of wood or ftone, and that they loft their names 
when thofe of metal were introduced by the next colony. ‘The 
ftone-hatchet and ftone f{pear-head certainly belong to the Celtic 
period. 

« The fortifications of the Celtes were fuch as might be expeéted 
among woodlanders, a fpot furrounded by felled trees, or a ditch; 


they have no word in their language expreflive of a work of lime and 
flone. 
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ftone. Lhuyd, in his Synonymes to Ca“ellum, gives tonnach, babbun, 
daingean, all denoting earth defences furmounted with ftakes.’— 

‘ The Firéelgs, or fecond colony, arrived here in a remote age, 
from the continent, and extended their power almott over the ifle, yet 
by fuch flow degrees as not entirely to extinguifh the Celtic language 
or manners, though greatly altering both from their pure original. 
Skilled in metallurgy, and long celebrated for the fabrication of war- 
like weapons, they gave Tcutonic names to metals, which were 
adopted into the Celtic vocabulary, and remain to this day incontro- 
vertible proofs of the fource from whence they were derived.’ 


Mr. Ledwich juftly ridicules Keating for his pompous ac- 
count of the national militia of the Firbolgs, which amounted 
in time of peace to gooo well-difciplined men, commanded by 
Colonels, Captains, Lieutenants, and Serjeants ; and no fol- 
dier was to be received who had not a poetical genius, and was 
well acquainted with the twelve books of poetry ! 

‘ If thefe wonderful legions were eftablifhed feven centuries before 
the Chriftian AZra by Seadhna our monarch, how came a few Belgic 
adventurers, many ages after, to make a lafing fettlement in this 
kingdom, and poflefs the whole province of Connaught? Where 
were the Fine-Evrion, or national militia, when, in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, the Oftmen over-ran the country ? or in the twelfth, 
when fixteen hundred Welchmen marched triumphant through every 
part, and laid the foundation of the Englifh government ? 

‘ From the particular hiitory of the Muniter monarchy, minutely 
detailed, and from the political conftitution of Ireland at the arrival 
of the Englith, it is evident the latter was military or feudal. A 
Brehon law exprefsly mentions the connection between a Prince and 
his chief warriors; and the fame fubfifted between the Toparch and 
his tenants.’ —* To fecure themfelves, and extend their poffeffions, our 
Firbolgs inftituted the policy of their native country, eilablifhing a 
feudal tenantry throughout their conqueils: neceflity obliged the 
Celtes to purfue the fame plan. When the heads of clans or tribes 
muftered their foldiers, before they fet out on a campaign, they 
elected a firthoga or leader, exa@ly fimilar to the Anglo-Saxon here- 
toga.’ ‘The Irifh army was compoied of cavalry, infantry, and 
war chariots ; the two firft are noticed by Giraldus Cambrenfis at the 
coming of the Englifh, but not the lait.—The infantry were divided 
into heavy and light armed.’ 

As the Beloze, who oppofed Czfar’s invafion of Britain, had 


chariots, the Firbolgs, a part of the fame people, could not be 


without them, 

* Let us then, (continues Mr. L.) examine the arms of our Firbolgian 
anceftors. Thefe at firft were imitations in metal of the Celtic weapons. 
Bithop Lyttleton and our beft antiquaries are decidedly of opinion, 
that hatchets and fpear-heads of ftone were the arms of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of thefe ifles, and they have been difcovered in every 
corner of them; and Doé¢tor Lort very juftly conceives the brazen 
Celts or hatchets are copies of the ftone ones, for they exactly agree. 
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he Firholgs, as was before hinted, were well acquainted with the 
manipulation of metals, and the armourers art: however a few wea- 
pons were alone neceflary for an uncivilized people. Giraldus Cam- 
brenfis, who with his countrymen bore a part in the Irth wars to- 
wards the conclafion of the twelfth century, is our beft authority for 
the military weapons of the ancient Irifh. He fays they had long 
lances, two darts, broad axes, and threw ftones with great quicknefs, 
force, and efiect.’— 

« The forts common in this period will be feento be perfectly con- 
fifent with the rude itate of the military art among the Firbolgs, 
though very fuperior to thofe of the Celtes. ‘The Imfh, who retained 
the cuitoms of the Jatter, Cambrenfis tells us, had no caftles, their 
woods ferved them for camps, and their marfhes for ditches. How- 
ever they learned from the Firbolgs to take refuge on hills, as Cxfar 
fays the Britons did. ‘Vhefe were conical rifing grounds, which 
were encircled with a fingle, double, or triple entrenchment, and 
which afforded ample proteétion; fauch were the infinite number of 
high round forts every where to be mec with, and by Cambrenfis ex- 
prefily afcribed to the Oitmen.—The ize of thefe earthern forts 


varied with the number and power of the clan; fome are but eighteen 


or twenty yards in diameter, others cover as many acres.’— 

‘ One curious and unnoticed circumftance in the hiftory of thefe 
Oftmen is, their introduction of cement in buildings in the ninth cen- 
tury. Thurges, Torges, or Thorgils, whole hiftory has been difem- 
barraffed from the obfcurity in which national writers have involred 
it, after fubduing Ireland, caftellated it throughout, placing garrifons 
in every part to fecure the obedience of the natives. Not relying folely 
on earthen works, he formed many of lime and ftone, and with fuch 
fortifications the Oftmen particularly itrengthened their maritime cities. 
‘Thus in Waterford they had ‘Furgis’s, Magnus’s, and Reginald’s 
towers, names fully indjcative of Norwegian or Danith origin.’— 


‘« During this Firbolgian period, which extends above fourteen cen- 


turies, fo numerous were the Celtes in this ifle, and confequently fo 
itrong the tincture of their cuftoms and manners, that notwithflanding 
the many improwements practifed daily by foreigners among them ; 
they flowly adopted the ufeful and neceflary arts, which make life 
comfortable and adorn fociety. A very fingular fyftem of municipal 
laws excluded civilization, and perpetuated ignorance and barbarifm 
among the natives. From thefe it was impoffible for them ever to 
emerge ; fo that the greateit blefling Providence could beftow on this 
ifle, was the granting it to a people, whofe policy and manners were 
quite unlike thofe of the Irifh; and this people were THE Enc- 
LIsH OR NORMANS.’ 


From thefe quotations from the Introdution to the military 
Antiquities of Ireland, we doubt not that our readers will form 
a favourable opinion of the learning and judgment of the au- 
thor, which will be confirmed by the entire perufal of the work. 

in this volume, we have 140 engravings of antient abbies, 
caities, and fome pagan antiquities, the greater part of which are 
in avery ruinous ftate ; yet fome of them exhibit {pecimens ct 
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noble ftyle of archite@ure,—among which we may reckon 
Boyle Abbey in the county of Rofcommon, founded in 1161 by 
Maurice O’Dubhay, for the Ciftertians, 

Lufk Church, about 12 miles north of Dublin, is very 
curious and uncommon. = This ftruCiure confifts of two long 
aifles, divided by a range of feven arches. The eaft end is the 
parith church. At the weft end, is a handfome fquare fteeple, 
three angles of which are fupported by round towers; and near 
to the fourth angle is an infulated round tower, in good pre- 
fervation, which rifes feveral feet above the battlements of the 
fteeple. 

The Cathedral Church of St. Canice, in the county of 
Kilkenny, is faid to have been begun in 1180: Bifhop Ma- 
pilton, in 1233, and St. Leger, who fucceeded him, completed 
the fabric: the latter died toward the end of the reign of Edward 
the Firft, when the prevailing tafte was immoderate length in the 
windows, rifing as high as the vaulting, and ornamented with 
coloured glafs. The windows of this cathedral are in this 
ftyle, but have been fhortened. Bithop Ledred, in 1218, fitted 
up the windows of the cathedral, and particularly the eaftern 
window, in fo elegant a manner, and adorned it with fuch 
curious workmanfhip, that he left it unrivalled in the king- 
dom. Rinuccini Arehbifhop of Firmo, (and Nuncio from the 
Pope to the confederate Catholics in 1645,) who came from 
the natal foil of the fine arts, was fo much attracted by its 
beauty, that he offered for it the large fum of 700}. and efteemed 
it not unworthy of Rome itfelf, whither he intended to fend 
it: but neither the high rank and influence of the Prince of 
Firmo, nor the diftrefles of the times, could prevail on the 
Bithap or Chapter to part with this ornament of the country. 
‘The window contained the hiftory of Chrift from his birth to 
his afcention ; the other windows, though much inferior, were 
enriched with various figures and emblems. This exquifite 
piece of art at length fell a facrifice to the barbarifm of the times; 
being demolifhad by the Fanatics in 1650. 

The Abbies of Ballintubber and Buryfhool, in the county of 
Mayo, may be confidered as very noble ruins ; and on enter- 
ing the pref@t remains of unbrody Abbey, in the county of 
Wexford, the mind is imprefled with a reverential awe, toe 
which the folitude and wildnefs of the place contribute. The 
walls of the church are nearly entire, as is the chancel: in 
the churoh are three chapels vaulted and groined: the great 
aifle is divided into three parts by a couble row of arches, fup- 
ported by fquare piers; the infide of the arches have a mould- 
ing which fprings from beautiful confoles. The tower is ra- 
ther low in proportien to the building, and is fupported by a 
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grand arch, very little inferior to that of Boyle and Ballintubber, 
The foundation of the {pacious cloifters alone remains. 

We mutt refrain from mentioning many magnificent ruins, 
perhaps equally deferving notice with thofe which we have 
particularized: but we fhall extra€t the account of Mace 
Lermot’s Caftle, which will probably gratify thofe of our 
readers who are fond of the romantic: 

‘ This Caftie ftands in MacDermot’s Ifland, in Lough Key, 
county of Rofcommon: the ifland is circular, and fortified with a 
wall fourtcen or fifteen feet thick, fo that there is no landing on the 
ile but ata breach in this wall. Itcontains, with much wood, a fquare 
caftle, fo covered with ivy that not a ftone can be feen on the outfide ; 
and the infide is fo ruinous, that no judgment can be formed of the 
mode of building or workmanfhip. 1t obtained its prefent name from 
one of the antient toparclis of this country, who through jealoufy al- 
ways confined his wife in this fequeftered ifland while engaged in 
warlike expeditions : her lover, however, defpifing every obflacle that 
_ fea and walls prefented, fwam frequently from the main land to vifit 

his infular fair one.’ 

We muft now, for the prefent, take our leave of this inte- 
refting and very elegant work ; not without exprefling our ap- 
probation of it in unqualified terms, and moft fincerely withing 
that, in the profecution of this laborious undertaking, thofe who 
are concerned in it may meet with the encouragement which 
the abilities, learning, and ingenuity difplayed in the prefent 
volume fo well deferve. 

The plates, generally fpeaking, poflefs great merit, in re- 
fpe&t doth of drawing and engraving ; and they reflect no difcre- 
dit on the juftly admired works of the celebrated Captain Grofe, 
to whofe primary defign, and aétua] commencement of the exe- 
cution, this noble view of the Antiquities of Ireland owes its 
exiftence. 

We fhall clofe this account with a tranfcript of a paffage re- 
lative to the ORIGINAL AUTHOR of the defign ; who was inter- 
red in the church of Drumcondra, near Dublin, viz. * On the 
18th of May 1791, were depofited here the re*hains of the much 
lamented Francis Grofe, Efquire; whofe mental endowments 
and focial qualities had long procured him the admiration of the 
public, and endeared him toa numerous circle of friends. The 
idea of illuftrating the hiftory and antiquities of the Britith 
ifles, by exifting monuments, was noble and magnificent ; 
while it fhewed the vaft capacity of his mind, the execution of 
it demonftrated that talents only like his were adequate to fo 
arduous an undertaking. ‘The lovers of the fine arts in Ire- 
Jand, with a generofity becoming a brave and enlightened 
people, are about to erect a monument to his memory, and an 
account of his life and writings is preparing for the public.’ 

** Semper honos, nomengue tuum laude/que manebunt,”? Ban 
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Art. VII. Elements of the Art of Dyeing. By M. Berthollt, Doftor 
of Medicine, of the Faculties of Paris and Turin, &c. &c. 
Tranflated from the French by William Hamilton, M. D. Phyfician 
to the London Hofpital, and Leéturer on Chemiftry. In 2 Vols. 
8vo. 10s. Boards. Johnfon. 1791. 

oO” attention has been fo long detained from this publi- 

cation, by others which the circumftances of the times 
feemed to render more immediately interefting, that our in- 
tended account of it may now with propriety be greatly 
abridged ; efpecially as another work has been recently adver- 
tifed, which muft foon bring the fubje&t again under our con- 
fideration*®. 

M. Berthollet is juftly efteemed one of the beft chemifts of 
this or any other age; and an elementary treatife from him, 
on a fubject fo truly chemical, can {carcely fail of obtaining that 
general notice to which we think the prefent work eminently 
intitled. he author has here explained the abftrufe operations 
and wonderful effe€ts of this curious art, according to the new 
fyftem of chemiftry ; and we think that he has applied its prin- 
ciples, with a few exceptions, fagacioufly and jultly to thefe 
objects, fo as to afford much ufeful inftruction both to the phi- 
lofopher and the artift: who will find many of the effects of 
different gazes, efpecially of vital air or oxygene, in producing 
as well as in varying different colours, clearly and fatisfaétorily 
{tated ; though we fufpect that the author mult have been mif- 
taken in afcribing the deftruction and the decays of colours, fo 
generally as he has done, toa csmbu/tion, which he fuppofes the 
latter of thefe airs to produce, by*combining with the feveral 
colouring matters. 

M. Berthollet has given a very accurate and fufficiently co- 
pious hiftory of the chemical agents employed in dyeing ; and 
he has improved the hiltory of the art itfelf by fome facts which 
were new to us:—but he muft have committed an error in 
ftating that the firft collection of procefles ufed in dyeing had 
been printed at Venice, under the title of ** Mariegola del Arte 
dt i Tintori,” fo early as the year 1429, becaufe the art of 
printing was not difcovered until fome years afterward, 

We feel no hefitation in pronouncing M. Berthollet’s work 
to be greatly fupcrior to every thing before publifhed on the 
fubject ; and we think that Dr. Hamilton’s tranflation has in 
general been we!l executed. it has, befides, the advantage of 
a copious index, (which the original wants,) together with 
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* Experimental Refearches concerning the Phi lofophy of Permanent 


Colcurs; by Dr. Bancroft. We fhall fpeedily give an account of 
this work, 
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explanations of the new chemical terms employed by the aus 
thor ; and alfo a defcription and drawing of ag apparatus, re- 
commended by the tranflator, for diftilling the oxygenated mue 


riatic and other acids. Banc..} 
ni 





Art. VIII. Dr. Crumpe’s E/ay on providing Employment for the 
People, &c. 
[ Article concluded from p. 298. ] 

TH two great fources of employment for man Dr. C. ftates 

to be commerce and agriculture ; and he confiders by what 
means the {yftem, on which each ought to be conducted, may be, 
rendered moft beneficial to fociety. Under the title COMMERCE, 
he treats of manufactures, imports, and experts; and he fhews 
the impolicy of high duties on articles of importation: which, 
though they may favour a particular branch of trade or manu- 
facture, do not promote general induftry, nor increafe the ge- 
neral capital of a country. 

Speaking of the reftraints laid on the importation of articles 
from different countries, he moft unequivocally condemns the 
fyftem by which one nation is treated with more favour than 
another : it favours more, he fays, of the petty fhopkeeper’s 
practice, ** give me your cuftom and I will give you mine,’ 
than of the wifdom of an enlightened people with enlarged 
underftandings. He thus exprefles him{clf on the fubjedt ; 

« Although it were certain, in the firft place, that what has been 
called the balance of trade between any two countries, fuppofing their 
commerce free from all reftri€tions, was in favour of one of them, it b 
no means follows that the trade with fuch a nation would be unfavour- 
able to the other ; or that the gezera/ balance of its commerce would 
be thereby turned more againtt itfelf than if the ufual reftrictions on 
importation were adopted. On the contrary, ‘* if the wines of 
France, for example, are better and cheaper than thofe of Portugal, 
or its linens than thofe of Germany, it would be more advantageous 
for Great Britain to purchafe both the wine and the foreign linen 
which it has occafion for, from France, than of Portugal and Ger- 
many ;. though the value of the annual importations from France 
would be thereby greatly augmented,’’ and the amount of the appa- 
rent balance of trade in its favour increafed, ** the value of the whole 
annual importations’’ into Great Britain, ‘‘ would be diminifhed, in 
proportion as the French goods of the fame quality were cheaper 
than thofe of the other two countries;’’ and of confequence the 


general capital of Great Britain, the general fund for the employment 
of its inhabitants, would be increafed in proportion to the fum faved 
by purchafing certain articles cheap in one country rather than dear 

in another.’ 
Commerce, with all its advantages and all its manufactures, 
Dr. C. confiders only as the handmaid of agricujture ; it is the 
gatters 
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fatter, he fays, that fets the active powers of a nation in mo- 
tion, furnifhes the greaie{t ihare of employment to the people, 
and lays the foundation of that {pecies of wealth which even 
war itfelf can fcarcely ever deftroy. He illufraics and fupparts 
this doctrine by the following ftatement, which hiftory fhews 
to be true: 

‘ The Netherlands in general, and the province of Flanders in par- 
ticular, though now cultivated and improved to the utmott, afforded 
at one period a very different profpect. The vait foreit of Ardennes, 
of which fome {mall but ornamental remains {till continue, overfpred 
and rendered ufelefs almoft its whole extent. ‘The Counts of Fian- 
ders were, on this account, ftiled the Forefters of Flanders. ‘The 
country was, befide, covered with marfhes and flagnant waters. 
The Scheld, unreftrained by the hand of mar, overfiowed its level 
banks, deluged the neighbouring plains, and rendered them at once 
both defolate and unhealthy. Agriculture has effected the wonderful 
change now obfervable : introduced firft by the Monks, and adopted 
afterwards by the peafants, it made rapid advances to perfection, in 
proportion as the latter were relieved from the feodal onpreflion, and 
fecured from the rapacity of their lords. The manufactures afterwards 
eftablifhed in the cities of Flanders aftorded additional encouragement 
to the cultivation of the country. They doubly promoted its progres 
to perfection: the hufbandman, fecure of a ready market for his pro- 
ductions, in the rifing confumption of the crowded towns, was invited 
to increafe his exertions; and, by augmenting his capital, was en- 
abled more effectually to execute the neceflary improvements in his 
farm. ‘The adventurous merchant, not finding fufficient fcope for the 
enployinent of his wealth in commerce, or allured by the natural at- 
tractions of the country, exerted the fame fpirit in cultivation he did 
in trade, and, by fecuring his riches in the foil, rendered their bene- 
fits permanent to future generations. ‘The princes of Flanders aft- 
forded peculiar encouragement to thefe exertions, and judiciouily be- 
fiowed premiums on thofe who excelled in the moit uleful of all 
occupations. The effects of fo fortunate a combination of circum- 
ftances foon became vifible. As early as the twelfth century, the 
forefis of Flanders were extirpated; canals were formed, which 
at once drained the country, and opened a communication between its 
meit diftant diftriéts. The Scheld, reftrained to its proper bed by the 
neceffary precautions, no longer defolated the country it fhould en- 
rich ; the foil was laid open to the beneficial influence of the atmof- 
phere ; and Flanders became the moft fertile and cultivated portion of 
Europe. 

‘ A variety of well-known caufes, not here neceffary to be enu- 
merated, have deprived thofe countries of the commerce which they 
once poileffed ; their agriculture, however, feels no decay, and ftill 
affords employment to the numerous inhabitants. The manufactures 
of Louvain have difappeared ; the trade of Antwerp is extin@t; and 
many of its other cities have been depopulated; but the fields of 
Flanders retain their fertility : their population is augmented almott 
beyond parallel, and they afford an irrefragable proof, thas agri- 
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culture is the mof folid bafis of national profperity. Even the ravages 
of war are not able to deprive agriculture of the firm pofleflion of the 
foil which it once obtains. In the fixteenth century, a period the 
moit unprofperous tothefe provinces, when all their other arts declined 
or difappeared, the cultivation of the earth retained its native vigour : 
during the almoft continued tranquillity of the prefent, it has pro- 
greflively advanced to ftill higher improvement. Their hufbandry 
(if not injured by late commotions) is now onequalled in any part of 
Europe; their population furpaffed by none; their inhabitants feel no 
want of employment; and their comfortable habitations, wholefome 
food, and tne decent competence they enjoy. exprefs, in ftrongett 
terms, to the delighted traveller, that each fhares the plenty which 
pervades his fields. 

‘ The prefent flate of Lombardy and Tufcany would lead us to 
fimilar conclufions. Though the misfortunes of Italy, in the fifteenth 
and fixteenth century, contiderably injured the commerce and manu- 
fatures of their cities, the furrounding country is fill one of the moft 
cultivated and populous in Europe.’ 

In his fecond part, Dr. C. applies his general principles to 
the cafe of Ireland ; and here we fhall difcover how invaluable 
a good government is to a country, by feeing to what a deplor- 
able ftate a bad one has reduced an ifland capable of being made 
highly flourifhing both by agriculture and commerce. ¢ Placed, 
as it were, between the new and the old world, poflefling an 
eafy communication with the ports of the former, and conti- 
cueus to the fhores of the richeft diftriGs of the latter, it would 
feem deftined by nature to enjoy a confiderable portion of that 
commerce and intercourfe between both, which have been the 
fource of riches, employment, and induftry to fo many nations:’ 
but the bounty and the views of nature have been counteracted 
by various circumftances, which have contributed to keep Ire- 
land ina ftate of abject poverty. Jealoufy, in England, was 
alarmed left her fifter fhould rival her in trade, and become fo 
powerful as to break the connection that bound them to on 
king, and united them in one empire. ‘This jealoufy was fe- 
conded by the religious divifions among the Irifh themfelves, 
embittered by the reflection that one fet of men poffeffed eftates 
from which the others had been, as they faid, unjuftly ejected ; 
the confideration of their precarious titles made thofe in pof- 
feffion look to England for fupport ; and England, feeling how 
neceflary fhe was to them, was enabled to didiate the terms of 
her protection. “Thus, that thezms might be keptin, and the 
outs prevented from getting in, both were deprived of their po- 
litical liberty and of its confequences ; while the kingdom loft its 
trade and its manufactures, and was confequently deprived of 
the means of acquiring a fhare of wealth proportioned:to its ex- 
tent and population, ‘This fyftem, however, about fourteen 
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years ago, began to totter, and is now, fortunately for Ireland, 
and we think fortunately for England, almoft completely de- 
ftroyed ; and, probably, before the clofe of this century, no 
veftige of it willremain. ‘hat Ireland is naturally more fer- 
tile than England, is a propofition maintained by Mr. Arthur 
Young; who, having, in fome meafure, examined the foil of 
both countries, fpeaks from his own obfervatious : 

«© There are people,”’ fays he, ‘* who will {mile when they hear 
that, in proportion to the fize*of the two countries, Ireland is more 
cultivated than England ; having much lefs waite land of all forts. — 
Natural fertility, acre for acre, over the two kingdoms, is certainly 
in favour of Ireland.’’ 

Having given an account of the advantages attending the 
fituation, foil, and climate of Ireland, Dr. C. obferves that the 
inhabitants have little or nothing with which they can reproach 
nature; and that, if they be defhcient either in exertion or em- 
ployment, the caufes are to be fought only in fome political de- 
fects, which ought to be developed and corrected. 

Drawing a picture of the lower Irifh, he fays that the two 
leading and naturally allied features in their character are idle- 
nefs and inquifitivenefs. From idlenefs arifes poverty, which 
leads to low pilfering, cunning, and lying, to which the lower 
clafies are addicted ; as they are alfo to drunkennefs and riot- 
ing. Their fairs are frequenily the fcenes of difturbance and 
bloodfhed: fired with the fumes of whifkey, one neighbour 
quarrels with another; the friends of each rife in the caufe; 
their relations and acquaintances, from a clannifh principle, 
inevitably fallin as parties ; till the quarrel, fpreading in com- 
pound progreflion, includes perhaps a majority of the whole 
multitude. «He admits, however, that inftances of this nature 
are every day becoming lefs frequent. 

The lower Irifh entertain little refpe& for law, and are al- 
ways difpofed to liberate rather than to fecure offenders. Ie 
muft furprize an Englifhman, who fees a fingle conftable take 
a felon, charged with a capital crime, through the ftreets of 
London, from the gaol to the magittrate’s office, and back 
again, to hear that even in Dublin it is generally neceflary that 
a military guard fhould attend prifoners to their trials as well as 
to their punifhments, left they fhould be refcued by their friends, 
who would certainly be rather encouraged than reftrained by the 
multitude. To the philofopher, however, nothing appears in 
this but a natural effect of a natural caufe. Man cannot be well 
difpofed toward his oppreflor. For the Jaft hundred years, at 
leaft, the lower clafles of the Irifh, and many of the higher, 
found in the law a fyftem of oppreffion and not of proteétion ; 
© was natural, therefore, that they fhould not love that by 
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which they had been injured. Law, when it fheds protecting 
influence round it, cannot fail to be refpected ; and a growing 
refpect for it has for this reafon been experienced of late in 


Jreland. 

Such is the picture that Dr. C. draws of the Irifh. The qua- 
lities which he afcribes to them evidently tend to the difcourage- 
ment of induftrious purfsits, and to the obftruction of employ- 
ment: but he does not mean this as a general picture of the 
nation. * Many good qualities ferv@to counterbalance the above 
defects ; but they partake more of the energy of courage, the 
warmth of patriotifm, and generofity of hofpitality, than the 
«ool, confiderate, and prudent perleverance of induftry.’ 

Like a philofopher, not fatished with a fuperficial confider - 
ation of his fubjec&t, Dr. C, enters deeply into it, and accounts 
for the general diffipation, extravagance, and want of induftry, in 
the middle clafs of people in Ireland, in the following manner ; 


© One fruitful fource of the appearances defcribed, is the general 
character of the anceftors of the prefent race. Soldiers of fortune, and 
unacquainted with induftrious purfuits, their fettlements and poffef- 
fions here were obtained, not by the gradual operation of induftry, 
but the more rapid exertions of power. ‘Ihe quick fucceflion of re- 
volutions and rebellions, which the ifland experienced, gave frequent 
occafion to the exertions of fuch authority, both in favour of its na- 
tives and thofe foreigners who efpoufed the conquering caufe ; and 
confifcation is the tenure to which by far the greater portion of the 
Janded property of the nation may be ultimately traced. Unlike 
thofe original emigrants to the northern ftates of America, who, 
flying from the hand of perfecution, carried with them the habits of 
induftry they have tranfmitted to their pofterity, thofe who were in- 
ftantaneoufly invefted with poffeffions in this ifland, without looking 
to futurity, fought only to extract the moft immediate emolument, 
and greateit degree of power from their fudden acquifitions, and.to 
enjoy both in the indulgence of that authority and idlenefs, hofpi- 
tality and diflipation, to which, from former habits, they were naturally 
addicted. Such is the general influence of family example, that ori- 
ginal characters of this nature are more difficult to be eradicated, and 
give a tinge to fucceeding generations for a greater length of time 
than can well be imagined. America affords a convincing proof of 
the truth of this remark. The obfervant eye can difcover, not only 
the obvious difference of character between the prodigal and idle 
Creole of Mexico, and the frugal and induftrious planter of Connec- 
ticut, but alfo the lefs perceptible diverfity of manners which exifts 
among the different tribes who inhabit the northern fates; and, in 
the firft, as well as the latter inftance, the judicious and hittoric mind 
may trace the feveral diftinguifhing traits of each to the peculiar 
characteriltics of their original anceftors.’ 

The Dr. fhews that there were radical vices and defets in the 
native government of the Irifh, before they became conneéted 
with England, by which the people were reduced to abject 
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vaflalage, and all incitement to induftry was deftroyed. The 
defcent of the Englifh, inftead of meliorating, aggravated the 
miferies of the unfostunate Irifh peafant; their arrival threw 
the kingdom into a ftate of warfare ; and an abominable fyitem 
of government kept it fo for ages. 

Modern Englifhmen will fcarcely believe that their country- 
men in former times, fo jealous of liberty at home, could be 
tyrants in their foreign pofleffions, and could eftablifh a fyftem of 
oppreffion under the name of government, for which the moft 
indignant ingenuity could not find a proper name. By this 
fyftem, the Irifh were at one and the fame time out of the pro- 
tetion of the king, and yet amenable to his courts to anfwer 
charges. It might be imagined that allegiance and pro- 
tection would have been confidered as terms neceflarily recipro- 
cal; and that, where the latter was withholden, the former 
could not be due. This would be found reafon, and confor- 
mable to the fpirit of the Britifh Conftitution : ~ but, in Lre- 
land, there was fo little connexion between thefe two terms, 
that, though the king was ftyled Lord of Ireland, and it was of 
courfe implied that the people were his fubjects, yet a man of 
Englifh birth or defcent might murder, in cold blood, an Jrifoaan 
of the native ftock, and, when arraigned for. it in the Kihg’s 
Courts, might plead that the deceafed was not of Englith but 
of Irifh blood ; this plea was admitted to be legal; and all that 
remained for a jury to try was the fact. Various proofs of this 
are on record in Ireland. 

It has been the peculiar misfortune of Ireland to be ge- 
nerally confidered by England only as a place in which rapa- 
cious courtiers might, no matter by what means, acquire 
landed property ; io that this unfortunate country was very 
little known to the Englifh at large, who were better acquainted 
with the interior parts of Indoftan than with thofe of a king- 
dom lying off their own coatts, and forming part of their Eu- 
ropean empire. If this had not been the cafe, the natural 
generofity of Englifhmen would not have fuffered them to let 
millions of perfons, whom they called fellow fubje@ts, be kept 
in a ftate of oppreffion of which the pooreft peafant in En- 
gland can form no conception from any thing that he fees 
around him. ‘The account here given of the fituation of the 
Irifh peafantry, and of their oppreilors, might appear incredible 
to an Englifh reader, if it were not backed by indifputable 
authority, 

Having confidered the foil, fituation, and produQtions of 
Ireland, and alfo the character of its inhabitants, Dr. C. pro- 
ceeds to apply his general principles to the prefent fituation of 
that country; and # ftate that it is in a judicious fyftem of 
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agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, that employment is 
to be found for the people, and a fource of wealth for a nation. 
Ireland, with a foil the moft luxuriant and fit for tillage, is 
infinitely ‘behind En cland with refpeét to agriculture: Dr. C, 
accounts for this fact in the following manner : 
€ One of the mot preva ing and ane caufes of the backward 


ftate of Irith ae ricul ‘ure isy the evant of capital among the immediate 
cultivators of the fo This want of capital is obviou fly evident from 
their wretched ap barhiee, and miferable modes of life. arbor the 
Irifh hufbandman tally forth to his work, barefoot and covered with 
rags: behold his ruinous hovel, built of mud, covered with weeds, 
and pervious to every fhower that falls, and every pinching gale that 


blows. Behold him feated, after a hard day? s labour, by a fire glear red, 
perhaps, from the furze brake that overf{preads his lands, involved 
in fmoke, furrounded by a naked offspring, and fharing among them 
his dry and icanty meal. Look at his farm; a car thrown acrofs a 
gap protects, in place of gates, the fuperior verdure of fome referved 
pafture ; at which his lean horfe, if fuc h he poffefs, or flarving cow, 
cafts a hungry and defponding eye—his miferable crops are over-run 
with weeds; his temporary fences tumbling to decay; and every 
furrounding object, in fhort, affords convincing teflimony of his ex- 
treme poverty. The want of capital among the Irith occupiers of 
land is equally evinced from confidering the different motives to la- 
bour, by which they, and the more opulent farmers of other countries, 
are actuated. The Irifh hufbandman cultivates the carth merely to 
fupport exiftence. As he expends no capital, he looks not to a re- 
turn of profit. He expects no recompence for a life of labour, but 
the means of its prolong ation. The E nglith, or other opulent farmer, 
expects from his profetiion, not merely the recompence of his own 
labour, or the means of fuitaining life, but the accumulation of profit 
proportionate to the amount of capital which he expends in its pro- 
fecution. 

‘ Agriculture, as well as every other branch of bufinefs, requires, 
to be carried to any degree of perfection, a fund or capital, which is 
at firft expended in a variety of preliminary operations, without 
any immediate advantage, but which ultimately returns with ac- 
cumulated profit. In England, no man thinks of taking a farm 
Without a certain proportion of capital, and a ftock of farming uten- 
fils. In Ireland, the wretched peafant will undertake the manage- 
ment of many acres without fixpence in his pocket, and no means of 
breaking and improving the ftubborn glebe but the fpade he carries 
on his fhoulder. To remedy, as much as poflible, thefe inconve- 
niences, he affociates with others in a fimilar fituation. Thus en- 
deavouring to fupp'y the place of capital, and the various neccflary 
apparatus of agriculture, by an union of the powers of that rude Ia- 
bour, which, if divided, muft be fill more inadequate to the tak it 
attempts to effect. Hence arifes the deftructive fyftem of taking 
large tz rms in ar rnerthip 5 5 a practice 1 in a great degree neceflary, 
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quently the neceflary mechanical implements of his profeffion. At 
prefent, the poffeffion of the mott neceflary of all thefe implements, 
the plough, 1s, in feveral parts of the kingdom, by no means con- 
fidered as eflential to conftitute a farmer: nay, even where a farm 
is taken by a number of wretched cottagers in partnerfhip, there fre- 
quently is not one in the whole colony. In general they fcratch the 
{urface of their corn lands with the fpade, and where their fields are 
too extenfive for this management, perhaps there are half a dozen 
ploughs in a parifh, the owners of which earn their livelihood by 
hiring them out by the day at a very high rate.’ 

At fuch a pi€ture of wretchednefs and poverty, the hear 
fickens. Next to the want of capital, the greateft impediment 
to the improvement of agriculture in Ireland is the ¢the, which 
is much more burdenfome in that kingdom than in England 5 
as appears from the following ftatement : 

An Englifh acre yields 3 quarters of wheat, at 

QOS. per quarter, - - - £410 0 

An Irifh acre about 2!, at 26s. - - 218 6 

The average wheat-tithe, according to Mr. A. Young, is 
4s. 11d, per acre in England; and in Ireland, qs. 2id. ‘The 
lrifh peafant, therefore, out of 2]. 18s. 6d. pays 4s. 2!d. tithe; 
the Englifh, out of gl. rcs. but gs. 11d. ‘The average tithe 
of hay in England, according to Mr. Young, is 1s. 10d., in 
Ireland 2s.—fLo add not a little to the mortification of 
the poor hind who bears this heavy burden, the incumbents 
whom he is thus obliged to fupport could not, in many 
parifhes, in the fouth and weft of Ireland particularly, mutter 
up a congregation of ten perfons of the eftablithed religion, 
but derive their fubfiftence from thofe to whom they never im- 
part inftruétion. 

It would lead us too far to follow the author through all the 
meafures which he fuggefts for the improvement of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce ; and which appear to us to be 
marked with wifdom and great liberality of fentiment :—we 
will, however, flightly touch on fome few of them. He fays 
that, for the encouragement of agriculture, the fyftem of 
grazing immenfe numbers of black cattle and fheep, on land fit 
for tillage, ought to be difcountenanced and checked as much 
as poflible. He would have the country gentlemen allow to 
their farmers what is called in England a tenant right, and give 
them a preference over other bidders: but, above al], he would 
have them abandon the odious fyitem of advertizing their farms, 
and promifing to Jet them to thofe who fhall offer the highett 
rent. ‘his fyftem, which makes the tenant in potleMion feel 
that his landlord has not the leaft regard for him, but would 
turn him off for another who would offer him fixpence more 
per acre, deflroys the mutual love which ought to fubiilt be- 
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tween landlords and tenants, and encourages land-jobbers to 
avail themfelves of their large capitals, and to take great tracts of 
country, which they do not cultivate themfelves, but let out to 
under-tenants at profit rents. “hus the wretched holder of 
Jand at fecond-hand is oblived to work for the fupport of two 
landlords ; and it often happens that there are three or four be- 
tween the actual occupier of the foil and its owner, every one of 
whom is faddled on the induftry of the man who tills the foily 
This race of beings is called in lreland Adiddle-men, are almoft 
peculiar to that country, and are a dead weight on its agricul. 
ture. Dr.C, fhews that this fyftem of pampering men who 
do not work, but fuck the blood of thofe who do, ought to be 
gradually abolifhed; and that, for this purpofe, the landlords 
of Ireland ought to come to an agreement not to let a farm to 
any man who fhould not be bound to occupy it himfelf. He 
thinks that the bounties paid by the Irifh parliament, amount- 
ing to 40,000l. per ann. for the encouragement of the linen 
manufacture, might now be diminifhedj—this manufa€ture 
having rifen to great perfeftion,—-and that the favings might be 
employed to greater advantage in encouraging fome other 
fabric. At the fame time, he is by no means a friend to 
bounties in general; for he juftly obferves that, if a manufac- 
ture cannot be carried on without fuch aid, it muft neceflarily 
be a loting bufinefs, and ought not to be encouraged, as it 
mult diminifh inftead of augmenting the general capital of 'a 
ftate, which is the common fund for the employment of its 
peaple. It is only to infant eftablifhments that he would allow 
a bounty, and then very fparingly. He thinks it would-be ad- 
vifable to prohibit the exportation of wool in its raw ftate, as 
a meafure which, checking the rage for grazing in Ireland, 
would oceafion an extenfion of tillage. To proteGing duties, 
fo often demanded by the Irifh manufaGurers, he is a decided 
enemy; becaule the loading imported manufactures with addi- 
tional burdens would be of advantage only to fome individual 
manufaciurers, while the people at large would be made to pay 
dearer for thofe articles, for the benefit of thofe perfons. The 
home market he thin':s fufficiently fecured to the native manu- 
facturers, by the freight, infurance, &c. to which imported 
goods are fubject: and if, with thofe advantages, the native 
manufacturers of Ireland cannot monopolize the home cuftom, 
it muft be, he prefumes, becaufe their goods are inferior in 
quality; and {uch the people ought not to be compelied to pur- 
chafe, when they can procure a fupply at a cheaper rate from 

abroad, 
He objects ftrongly to another meafure Joudly required by 
Irith manufaQurers,— prohibiting the exportagon of linen and 
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woollen yarn from Ireland; and his objection refts on this 
ground, that fuch a prohibition would throw the very great 
number of perfons, at prefent employed in fpinning thefe two 
articles, entirely on the mercy of the linen, woollen, and cotton 
manufacturers at home, by confining the fale of their produce 
to a fingle market. 

Commerce, in its confined fenfe of a mere trade of import 
and export, he confiders rather as the effect than the fource of 
employment. He recommends it to Ireland not to look on it 
as a lofs that fhe is not the carrier of her own trade; for the 
_money employed by thofe who are the carriers affords fmaller 
returns, and tends lefs to augment the capital, and confequently 
the employment of a people, than, perhaps, in any other bufi-~ 
nefs whatever, None can embark in it but nations already 
abounding in riches. The carrying-trade, according to Dr. 
Smith, is the natural effet and fymptom of national wealth, 
not the caufe of it; and, as Ireland is not a wealthy nation, 
Dr.C. would have her leave this trade to the Envlifh amd 
Dutch, and employ what little capital fhe has in a more pro- 
fitable way. 

The abfurdity of the narrow policy which made this country 
think, in times paft, that a guinea gained by Ireland was loft 
to England, appears, every day, to be more and more glaring. 
During the American wat, Ireland lent 8000 men to fight the 
battles of England: but the reftraint laid on her trade had fo 
completely impoverifhed her, that fhe was on the point of 
being obliged to difband five regiments which fhe was no 
longer able to pay, aiid England was under the neceflity of 
placing them on her own eftablifhment. When it was judged 
expedient that the fmall remaining regular force in lreland 
fhould encamp, and be ready to oppofe the then threatened in- 
vafion, the irifh exchequer was fo low, that it could not enable 
the troops to take the field; and England was obliged to fend 
over 50,000l. to Ireland for that purpofe.—Soon afterward, ghe 
commercial reftraints under whic the latter had laboured were 
removed ; and the confequence, in the fhort fpace of 14 years, 
has been, that Ireland was enabled to add 5000 men to her re- 
gular military eftablifhment for the ufe of England, and ta 
embody a militia of 16,000 more; railing her military force 
from 16,c00 men to 37,000; and thus, while fhe gives the 
greateft part of her ariny to afiilt England in the prefent war, 


fhe is able at the fame time to provide for her own internal de- 
fence. 

One ground of jealoufy, and perhaps the chief one at prefent, 
is, that the fooner Ireland becomes rich, the fooner the will 
endeavour to break her connexion with England, Such an 
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event may or may not be in the womb of time: but certain it 
is, that the richer Ireland is, the more ufeful fhe may be to 
England while fhe continues to be connected with her. It 
muft {trike every reader that England, inftead of being, as yet, 
a lofer by the emancipation of Ireland, is at this moment a 
great gainer by the afliftance which fhe derives from her fifter 
land, and which Ireland could not have the means of afford. 

, had her commercial rettraints been continucd. 

Having thus accompanied Dr. C. to the end of his lite- 
rary journey, we now take leave of him with regret; de- 
claring that, fince the appearance of Dr. Adam Smith’s cele- 
brated work, we have not feen a more able performance, on 
the fame fubjeét, than that which we have now reviewed. The 
author, rifing above the prejudices of party and of education, 
thinks and writes like a citizen of the world: though Ireland 
wis the {pot more immediately under his confideration, it is 
evident that the principles, on which he builds his fyftem for 
her future happinefs, breathe beneficence to all mankind, and 
reprobate that wretched little policy which, counteracting the 
example and the commands of Heaven, that gives its light and 
bleffings to the whole world ind:{criminately, would confine 
the comforts of life to a very limited portion of the children of 
Adam. Ireland may rejoice in poflefling an advocate who, 
underitanding the character of her inhabitants, and being ac- 
guainted with their moral and political vices as well as with 
their virtues, is blefled with a heart that prompts him to make 
the correction of the fornier and the improvement of the latter 
the objecis of his ftudy, and with a judgment which fo emi- 
nently qualifies him for fo important and arduous an under- 
taking. May we venture to fuggeft to him that, as habits of 
induits y are not very eafily acquired by the adult, but are to 
be confidered as the fruit of iceds fown in early youth, fo no 
fyftem for giving employment to a people can poffibly anfwer 
that puspofe, without the co-operation of a judicious national 
education? The internal ftate of Ireland, with refpcét to reli- 
gious defcriptions of men, makes it inf initely more difficult to 
devife a plan of education for that country than for any other 
that we know: but, though it may be difficult, it certainly is 
not impoflible, If there be a man in Ireland fuited to fuch a 
tafk, and none but a man who is thoroughly acquainted with 
Ireland can be {uited to it, we do not hefitate to fay it muft 
be Dr. Crumpe. He does not appear to be under the influence 
of little felfifh paffions ; his views are wide and extended; his . 
object is the happinefs of a// his fellow creatures ; and his fenti- 
ments are fuch as liberality the moft unbounded would be 
proud to acknowlege. With refpect to his qualification in 
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point of judgment for fuch a tafk, the work before us is the 
belt poflible evidence. M zy we then hope that he will one day 
favour the public with a plan of a national education for Ire- 


land ? Sh... 
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Art. 1X. A Letter to Dr. Prieftley’s Yung Man: With a Poftfcript 
concerning the Rev. D. Simpfon’s Effay, &c. in Anfwer to Evan- 
fon’s Diffonance and Volney’s Ruins. By Edward Evanfon. 8vo. 
pp.120. 2s. Law. 1794. 


]* the true fpirit of a controverfialift, Mr. Evanfon returns 
to the charge with a full confidence of fuperiority in argue 
ment; and, we are forry that we are {till obliged to add, not 
without unbecoming expreffions of difrefpe€t for his antagonift. 
So great a part of the reply is taken up in perfonal altercation, 
in expofing {mall mifapprehenfions and inadvertencies, or in 
fettling points of little moment to the main queftion, that we 
fhall not find it necetiary to detain our readers long on this 
article. 

The main point at ifflue between Dr. Priefiley and Mr, 
Evanfon is, whether the whole credit of the Chriftian revela- 
tion is to reft on prophecy. Both parties are agreed in ac- 
knowleging the divine authority of the Chriftian religion on 
fupernatural evidence: but, while Dr. Pricftley adheres to the 
old plan of appealing to the joint teftimony of prophecy and 
miracle, Mr. Evanfon abandons the latter ground, except 
where miracles are introduced, or accompanied, by predictions. 
He confiders the evidence of miracles as refting on the tefti- 
mony of fallible and interefted men, but that of prophecy as an 
immediate appeal to divine omnifcience ; and he is inclined to 
pay no more credit to fuch relations, unattended by prophecy, 
than to fimilar narratives of wonderful circumttances in pro- 
phane hiftory; and, where he admits the reality of miracles, 
he denies that they afford, even to the fpectators, a fufficiently 
firm and fatisfactory foundation for their religious faith This 
he infers from the {mall number of converts which were made 
by the miracles of our Saviour, and from the frequent revolts 
of the Ifraelites to idolatry, immediately after the Molaic 
miracles, 

Mr. Evanfon treats with great contempt Dr. Prieftley’s 
proofs refpecting the time in which the Gofpels were written, 
and complains of the conduct of his opponents in fometimes 
rejecting, and fometimes admitting, the teftimony deduced from 
the traditions of the fecond century, juft as ferves their prefent 
purpofe, He continues to lay great ftrefs on the incompe- 
tency of thefe teftimonies, on account of the’ credulity or the 
impofture which is found among thefe early teachers of Chrifti- 
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anity. A queftion arifes between the difputants concerning 
the meaning of a paflage in Tertullian, in which Mr, Evanfon, 
fomewhat rudely indeed, but not unfuccefsfully, contradicts the 
Doétor’s interpretation. Mr. E.’s remarks on the evidence 
adduced by Dr. P. to afcertain the date of Matthew’s Gofpel 
may deferve fome attention. Our readers will find them by 
turning to p. 27-—-30. 

That Silas, or Sylvanus, and Luke, were the fame perfon, 
is a point of which Mr. -vanfon is very tenacious, and which, 
we mult own, he fupports with a confiderabie degree of plaufi- 
bility. Refpecting his principal fubject, the diflonancy of the 
gofpels, he {till relies very ftrongly on fundry inconfiftencies 
and contradictions, from which, in Dr. P.’s opinion, nothing 
can be inferred but that the authors did not write in concert, and 
did not copy from one another. On the contrary, fays Mr. 
Evanfon, * my mind is fo conftituted, that whenever I fee or 
hear two inconfiftent contradi@ory ftorics or propofitions, I am 
fure one of them, at leaft, muft be falfe ; and I neceflarily con- 
clude that he who tells me the falfehood, if he does it wilfully, is 
not an honeft man: if ignorantly, and becaufe he was himfelf 
deceived, that he is ill informed and credulous ; and, in either 
cafe, I can place no confidence in any thing he tells me, fo far 
as depends on his teftimony alone.’ Has not Mr, Evanfon, 
we may be allowed to afk, ever heard two witneffes examined 
in a court of judicature, who have differed in fome parts of a 
circumftantial detail, but who have fo far agreed in the main 
fact, as to be admitted by the court both as honeft and compe- 
tent? 

As, in the former part of this controverfy, we have found 
ourfelves under the neceflity of pafling over the details, and of 
giving a fingle fpecimen, we muft ftill purfue nearly the fame 
plan, and only farther quote Mr. Evanfon’s rejoinder to Dr. 
P.’s reply refpecting the ufe which Matthew makes of the word 
Decapolis, as the name ofa particular province in Paleftine ; 
which, Mr. E, aflerts, appears from Jofephus and Pliny never 
to have exifted, and which was never ufed, by any other writer, 
to fignify any thing elfe than a decad of detached Jewifh cities, 
annexed by the Romans to the gavernment of Syria. 

Mr. . addrefling himfelf to Dr. Prieftley’s young man, fays, 

‘ He only tells you that the objection is a mere unfounded conjecture of 
my own ; and that ** Jofephus gives this diftri€t this appropriate name.’’ 
In proof of the latter he quotes a paffage from his life, where, accord- 
ing to the Doétor’s tranflation, the word Decapolis is twice ufed. I 
ailure you however, Sir, that in both thofe inftances the original has 
the ten cities; and that Jofephus, except in that one cafe which I have 
quoted, where he fays Scythopolis was the largeft city of the decad, 
never ules the term Decapolis, but calls thesa the sex cities of Syria. 
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Tn fhort, according to tradition and the teftimony of the Fathers, 
if Matthew wrote any Gofpel at all, he wrote it in Hebrew about the 
fecond year of Claudius, and not A.D. 64, as the Docior would 
have you believe. When Auguftus divided the Jewtth kingdom 
amongit the fons of Herod the "Great, Jofephus intorms us he put 
three ‘of thofe cities only under the authority and jurifdiction of Syria. 
And, as no alteration was made in the diltribution of Paleftine after 
the death of Auguitus before the twelfth year of Claudius, it is 
evident that the other feven cities of Paleftine which completed the 
decad mutt have been added to the Proconfulate of Syria, either gra- 
dually or all together, after that time. Confequently, during our 
Saviour’s miniftry , andeven eight or nine years after, when Matthew 
is faid to have written, the very term Decapolis, take itin what fenfé 
you pleafe, could not have had exiitence.’ 

With refpeét to the Epiftles, Mr. Evanfon apprehends that 
he has {till fufficient reafon for rejecting feveral of them; and 
though he fpeaks with great refpect of Mr. Paley’s Hora 
Pauling, and acknowleges that nothing would fo effe€tually 
Jead to the diftinétion of authentic from fpurious fcriptures, as 
the diligent and rational method of ftudying them of which 
Mr. Paley has given fo meritorious an example, he neverthe- 
lefs adds that the arguments, adduced in favour of thofe 
epiftles which he rejects, are far from fufficient to remove his 
objections againft their authenticity. 

‘In conclufion, Mr. E. afferts that we have no fatisfaGory 
evidence that three of the Gofpels were written by the perfons 
whofe names they bear, or that any of the twelve Apoftles ever 
wrote a gofpel; that there is no fufficient proof that the Scrip- 
tures of the New Teftament were conftantly and publicly read 
in all Chriftian churches before the time of Jultin Martyr; 
and that, in tracing the links of the chain of extraordinary 
evidence for the authenticity of the Scriptures, through Ori: zen 
and the other Fathers of the third century, beyond the clofe oi 
the fecond, we find our inveftigation interrupted by an infuperable 
chafm, through which it is impoflible to carry on the teftimonial 
connection up to the apoftolic age. He therefore recommends, 
as the only {ure ground of faith in revelation, an appeal to 
prophecy; which he regards as an infallible fpecies of tefti- 
mony, from which may be attained as full conviction of the 
certainty of revealed religion, and as firm a folidity of faith in 
Chrift, as actuated the firit Chriftians.—This being Mr. 
Evanion’s opinion concerning the exclufive walue of the 
evidence from prophecy, the public may reafonably expect that 
he wiil diftinclly ftate the grounds of his faith deduced from 
this fource; efpecially as he has not fcrwpled to aflert that, 
‘ out of the myriads of the privileged orders of clergy of the 
different and difcordant churches eftablifhe -d, and feéts tolerated, 
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within the Britifh empire, he knows not one who pretends to 
give a rational, fatisfactory explanation of the prophecies of 
the gofpel.’ 

In the Poftfcript, Mr. Evanfon makes a manly reply to 
grofs mifreprefentation and perfonal abufe, recurring to his 
former interpretation of the prophecies concerning Anti- 
Chrift. He predicts the fpeedy downfall of all ecclefiaftical 
eftablifhments, proteftant as well as papal, and expreffes a 
conviction that the critical period approaches, when the rulers 
of kingdoms will {trip the church of her wealth and power, and 
apply her revenues to civil ufes. 

Whether Dr. Prieftley, in his prefent voluntary exile, will 
choofe to continue this controverfy, we cannot conjecture: 
but we think it highly probable that it may lead to farther in- 
quiries concerning the important fubject of difcuffion; and we 
muft be fo juft to Mr. Evanfon’s abilities, as to acknowlege 
that he is an antagonift with whom no champion for orthodoxy 
necds be afhamed to meafure weapons. E.. 





—— 


Art. X. Suite del Etat dela France, &c. A Continuation of the. 
State of France. By the Count de Montgaillard. 8vo. pp.98. 
zs 6d. Harlowe. Aug. 4, 1794. 

AR10Us are the opinions of we!l-informed individuals as to 
the principles and object of the Count de Montgaillard : 
fome confider hjm as a friend to the Convention, who, the 
better to ferve his employers, puts on the appearance of their 
enemy ;—while others look upon him as a fincere royalift: (fee 

Rev. Sept. p.71—-72.) Since the publication of this fecond 

pamphlet, he has departed to Holland. His enemies faid that he 

took this ftep in confequence of an order to quit the kingdom : 
but this report was foon contradi€ted in our public prints, firft 
by the Count’s brother, and afterward by the Count himfelf, 
who declared that no fuch order had ever been fent to him, and 
that family affairs alone induced him to embark for Holland. 

Be this as it may; many of the predictions in the frft part of his 

work have been fulfilled; and this circumftance has annexed 

confiderable importance to his opinions. When he declared, 
in June laft, that the majority of the Convention looked on 

Robefpierre as a tyrant, and waited only for a favourable mo- 

ment to bring him to the block, few perfons credited the afler- 

tion: but it has fince been verified. ‘This has difpofed many 
to place confidence in another aflertion of {till greater imports 
ance, viz. ** that about a third of the members of the Conven- 
tion are in their hearts for the reftoration of monarchy, and 
not above a tenth of them for a republic.”” We venture no 
opinion on the fubject; thinking it to be our duty only to re- 
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port the heads of his work, and to add, occafionally, a few 
obfervations on his reafonings. 

The Count fpeaks in terms of refentment againft thofe of 
his countrymen in England, who were fupporters of the con- 
ftitution given to France by the Conftituent Affembly. To 
thofe men he imputed, in his fir work, the ruin of their 
country, by forcing on the King a con{titution which, he fays 
he is ready to prove, could not by any means preferve either 
the monarchy or itfelf from deltruction; a conftitution which 
had thrown down all the barriers that defended the crown, and 
let in that deluge of democracy which fwept away the crown 
and conftitution. Had he not pointed our the deleéts of their 
political fyftem, and fhewn that all the calamities which have 
fince befallen France have flowed from it, he fays he fhould 
not have been an object of attack: but they could not forgive 
his want of refpeé for their idol. He paiticularly takes notice 
of a work entitled Raffurez-vouz *; which he confiders as the 
more pernicious as the author of it affects to be moderate, in 
order to prevent the public from catching the alarm, and feeing 
the extent of the danger impending over burope, 

Speaking of the French Convention, he aflerts that 

‘ It has crufhed thofe factions to which itfelf had given birth; and 
the exceis of calamities has at length - sed the eyes of tie people, 


and made them fee in its true light the conittution to which they are 
indebted for them all. ‘They now open ly ay at its door the diltreffes 
under which they groan; and, with the exception perl mre of iome 


citizens of Paris, the general opi inion on this head is fo fixed and de- 
cided, that the old government is confidered as p:eferable to the con- 
Sieution of 1789.....1 fill adhere to my former opinion, that the 
royaliits of La V rendée would gain great advantages, if they could 
procure fpeedy fuccours from the confederates, and the prefence of a 
Prince of ‘the blood royal of France to command them. 

The author’s ftatements refpecting the loffes of France 
during the war, and the effective force which the Convention 
can bring into the held, might afford fome hope that the exiit- 
ing government of that country would foon be obliged, by want 
of men, to offer terms of accommodation, if the recent fuc- 
cefles of the reputlicans did not make it much more likely that 
the allies would be reduced to the neceflity of making the firft 
overtures for a peace. He eftimates the ‘military force of the 
Convention, in June laft, at 850,000 men; of whom 360,000 
were ftationed along the frontier trom Huninguen to Dunkirk; 
110,000 on the coatt wathed bv the ocean, and in La Vendée; 
50,000 on the fhores of the Mediterranean; 80,000 forming 
the army of the Alps; and yo,ooo in the armies of the Pyrenées 
and the fouth ; with about 35,c00 ftationed at Compiegne, 





* See Rev. for Oct. Art. ill. 
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in the province formerly called Orleanais, and the country 
about Chartres. This laft body of troops, he fays, appeared 
deftined to watch over the fafety of the Convention, to fecure 
the fubmiffion of the twenty-fix diftri@s that furrounded Paris, 
and to enforce the law of requifition. The remaining 130,0Cc0 
were fcattered over the different departments, and incorporated 
with the national guards. He afferts that, formidable as thefe 
forces may appear, they are not fo in reality; for a very con- 
fiderable, if not the greateft, part of them are without arms: 
of which there is fo great a {carcity in France, that the Con- 
vention has been obliged to fend 36 millions of livres in cath to 
Switzerland, for the fpecific purpofe of purchafing arms. He 
defcribes the exertions of France in raifing troops as ftupendous : 
but he fhews that the wafte of men has been proportionably 
immenfe, and fuch as no ftate, however populous, could bear 
even for a few years without being exhauited, if not abfolutely 
a 2 lan in the end. 

« The total number of men enlifted, or put into a ftate of requifi- 
tion, fince the 1ft of January 1792, including the old army as it then 
exilted, but of which there remains now fcarcely a fourth part, 
amounted to 1,778,c00. Of thefe 119,000 never joined their colours, 
and 53,000 deferted: 167,000 perifhed in the military hofpitals, and 
610,000 fell by the hands of the enemy, or were made prifoners; and 
1660 were condemned to death by military commiflions, or revolu- 
tionary tribunals.’ 

In the enumeration of the above forces, he ftates that 

* 103,000 men were furnifhed by the city of Paris. 43,000 were 
fent into the plains of Chalons, of whom no more than 28,000 returned 
to their families. Since that period, and in the fpace of eighteen 
months, the fame city furnifhed thirty-one legions, of which feventeen 
were cavalry, each about 1000 trong. ‘Three feparate levies, which 
preceded them, produced 25, 500 men, fucceffively fent into La Ven- 
cée; and they coft the Convention 63 millions of livres. Of thefe, 
13,000 men were carried into Anjou and Poiteu in carts, and other 
vehicles, with a rapidity to that period unexampled. The firft requi- 
fition produced in the capital 28,600 men: but one-fifth of them 
found means of eluding the law by flight, exemptions, or bribery. 
Paris is perhi aps no longer in a condition to renew fuch facrifices; it 
has already lof 56,2c0 men; one fingle feGion has loft 21643 and 
©oco have ret: arned to the capital, in fpite of the mott rigorous orders 
to the contrary.’ 

After all thefe enumerations, in which it would feem as if 
the author had greatly exaggerated the lofles fuftained by his 
countrymen, he tells us that the actual force, which the re- 
pubiican ins have to oppofe to the confederates, confifts of 560,000 
cttegiive men; of whom 50 or 55,000 are cavalry, but ex- 
tremely ill mounted, and, if poflible, ftill worfe appointed. 
‘SO provide them with fwords, the Convention was obliged to 
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18,600 men through the whole extent of France. 


guard the Convention and the tribunals. 


and to retain their conquefts of Savoy and Nice. 


but at 827,000 and upward. 


Men enlifted and put into a ftate of requifition 





on the zftof January 1792, - . - 
Men who did not join their colours, - e 
Ditto who deferted, - - - 
Ditto who died in the military hofpitals - 
Ditto killed or taken prifoners, - - 
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decree that every perfon, pofleffiing a blade above 27 inches in 
length, fhould carry and deliver it to the next municipality. 
The levy of one horfe and one man in every commune, voted in 
September laft, could ngt be completed in five months; not- 
withftanding the prefence of 35 members of the Conven- 
tion, who were commiffioned to fee the decree carried into 
effect with all poffible difpatch. It produced no more than 
He tells us 
that, in all the interior provinces, there is not a fing'e corps of 
horfe ; and that in Paris there are no more than goo cavalry, 
whofe occupation is to conduct victims to the fcaffold, and to 


It muft be allowed that 560,0oco men are an immenfe 
force,—greater, by nearly 100,000, than Lewis XIV. ever had 
on foot, even when he was engaged in a war with almoft all 
Europe. Still, however, its immenfity is comparative; and, 
when oppofed to the armies of Spain, Auftria, Pruffia, the Em- 
pire, Great Britain, Naples, and Sardinia, it might be thought 
to have work enough on its hands to confine it to defenfive 
operations. We find it, neverthelefs, acting offenfively and 
fuccefsfully on every point of its frontier, fcarcely excepting even 
the Alps; where, if the French have not of late made any con- 
fiderable progrefs, they are able at leaft to ftand their ground, 
Hence it is 
to be prefumed that our author greatly over-rates the lofles 
which they have fuftained through ficknefs and the fword, and 
as greatly under-rates the numbers actually in arms for the re- 
public. “We have not taken a very accurate account of his 
{tatements: but we think that we are not far from the truth 
when we fay that, according to his own eftimates, he has made 
the prefent effective force of France, in ftriking a balance be- 
tween men raifed and men loft, fully 264,000 men fhort of 
its real amount; and that, if his own general ftatements be 
true, he ought to have fet down the number of effe&tive men, 
whom the Convention has to oppofe to the allies, not at 560,000, 


The account ftands thus, according to the author himfelf : 


1,778,000 





Ditto condemned to death by courts martial, &c. 
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which number, being deduGted from 1,778,000, leaves 827,340, 
inftead of 560,c00, as ftated by our author in his balance. The 
difference 1s fufficient to make a moft formidable army, for it 
amounts to 267 340 men. A mafs of ftrength prefented by 
$27,340 men might well furnifh the belligerent powers with 
caufe :or reflection, and make them paufe before they refolve 
to profecuie the war; they ought to weigh well their own 
means, and to confider whether, without exhaufting their fub- 
jeéts, they can raife and maintain armies able to overcome a 
government that is defended by a military force confifting of 
827,340 men, whofe fpirits are elated with fuccefs againft all 
their enemies! 

As the writer’s obje& is to encourage the allies to profecute 
the war, he Jabours to convince them that, whatever may be 
the number of the French troops at prefent, it muft daily di- 
minifh ; for that it will be impoffible tor the Convention to ree 
cruitthem. ‘Ihe foldiers, he (ays, are well fed, but very ill 
clothed, and are deftitute of many things abtoiutely neceflary 
to their exiftence: ficknefles, occafiuned by forced marches 
and intemperance, make dreadful ravages among them; and 
the medical affiftance is fo indifferent, that the military hof- 
pitals are fo many monftrous graves. In proot of this ailertion, 
he tells us that 23,000 men of the firft requifition died in them 
in the fhort {pace of five weeks. The foldiers railed by the 
decree of requifition were guilty of the moft fhametul excefles 
On their march, and committed acts of violence and rapacity, 
fuch as could not be furpafled by an hoftile army. Hence he 
infers that the peaceable inhabitants of France would not have 
Jefs caufe than the con ederate powers to lament, or dread, the 
calling forth the men of the fecond requifition, a mcafure that 
could not be more fatal to the enemies of France than to 
France herfelf; and which he prefumes the preienc rulers of 
that counuy will not dare to hazard. “The encrmous expence 
of raifing, equipping, and maintai: ing, fo inmenfe a number 
of foldiers as 800,000 may be collected from this, that every 
man belonging to the inrantry co'ts 369 livres before he joins 
the army, and every one belonging to ihe cavalry 1450. 

aving fiated the number ot men al:eady raifed by the Con- 
vention, the Count proceeds to ex nine the refources for re- 
crusting them. tte tells us that all the males of I rance, not 
under the age of 18 years, who are unmarried, or who being 
morised have no children, have teen divided into four clafles : 
the firft inciudes ihofe from 18 to 25 years old; the fecond 
thofe trom 25 to 35; the third from 25 to 453 and the fourth 
fiom 45 tvog The firft, he fays, is exhaufted; it fhould 
have produced $36,coo men, but more than one fixth of that 
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number contrived, by flight or other means, to avoid joining 
the army. The departments engaged in hoftilities agatntt the 
Convention did not, of courfe, contribute their quota of this 
Jupply, which would have amounted to 45,000: but ths was 
not all; for the requifition actually made anout 25,000 fly into 
thofe very departments to avoid being prefiid into the fei vICes 
Jt appears, it we may believe our author, tha‘, difficult as it 
has been to raife the men, it has been found ftill lefs difficult 
than to provide them with arms ; for he afferts that a contide- 
rable part of the firft requifition men are fill unarmed, notwithe 
fianding the fupply of 286 millions of livres voted by the Cone 
vention tor purchafing arms, and equipping and maintaining 
the men till the moment of their departure for the army. He 
eftimaces the produce of the fecond requifition at 480,000 men 
the third at 630,000 ; und the fourth at 370,000 ; including 
in the iafl two fuch married men zs have no more than one or 
two chidien. hele numbers, he admiis, prefent a formi- 
dable appearance on paper: burt he thinks it 1s on paper only 
that they can ever oe arrayed ; for to fay that they fhould all a@ 
as foldiers, would be to fay that all France fhould rife in a 
body ; a meafure which, whatever mifchict it might pothbly do 
to neignbouring ftates, mult neceilarily deitroy the French wae 
tion, or trauiplant it into other countries; for in its own it 
could no longer find tubfiftence “The Count then proceeds to 
examine the pecuniary refources of the Convention ; and he teils 
us that in Apri! laft the value of all the property, declared by 
various decie’s to belong to the nation, was eftimated at nearly 
eight thoufand millions ot livres; that the public buildings, &c. 
included in chs eftimate, but appropriated to the ufe or the mu- 
nicipal bodies and clubs throughout France, being thrown out 
of the account becaufe they cannot be converted into money, 
a. they are reterved tor the ufe of the public in their prefent 
ftate, there would rematn for fale to the amount of fix thoufand 
two hundred miliions ot livres ;—that the incumbrances on the 
eitates terzed oy the nation, exclufive of thofe that affected the 
Church jands, were not fhort of one thoufand nine hundred millions, 
which mult be paid to the creditors, unleis it fhould be judged 
More expedicnt to trample on juitice, and to defraud them, 
Such are the ways and a.eans of the Convention; while the 
national debt, te alerts, cannot be eftimated at lefs than fif- 
teen thoujand millions of livres, fo that the means for paying off 
the debt tall inort of it by eight thoufand eight hundred millions, 
or upward of 344,000,c00/ iterl., tie admits, however, that the 
preient rulers ot France poiiefs ways and means, which are pe- 
culiar to themielves, of difcharging their debt; they have, he fays, 
an expeditious way of cancelling a debt, by cutting off the head 
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of a public creditor. ‘The public creditors, he fays, who were 
260,000 in number, have been reduced, by means which make 
juftice and humanity fhudder, to g0,000;5 and of them none 
can get their dividends paid who do not produce a certificate of 
patriotifm, which is given only to thofe whofe demands are for 
{mal] fums. 

M. de Montgaillard next afferts various inftances of the ve. 
mality and correption of the members of the Convention, and 
then proceeds to the difcuffion of affairs in La Vendée. He 
infifts that in this province alone the Republic is vulnerable ; 
and that to the perfevering and gallant royalifts there the con« 
federates fhould afford immediate and effe€tive affiftance, if 
they would attain the end of their warfare. He pafles the moft 
energetic and impafhoned eulogiums on thefe unfortunate come 
batants, and defcribes, in animated language, the cruelties ex- 
ercifed in that diftrict by the agents of Robefpierre. It may 
be fuppofed that there is too much room for execration on this 
point, as the Convention made thofe barbarities a principal 
ground of accufation againft Robefpierre, and have lately been 
continually venting expreifions of indignation at his fyftem of 
terror. 

The author tells us, in a poft{cript, that his work had been 
at prefs before the news arrived of the downfall of Robefpierre, 
and that he ftopped it for the purpofe of making fome obfer- 
vations on that important event. It appears that he was early 
acquainted with the confpiracy which has cut off the di€tator, 
and which he fays was formed fo long ago as April laft. He in- 
forms us that the author of it was Bentabolle; who, after the 
death of Herault de Sechelles his intimate friend, and of Dan- 
ton and Camille des Moulins, who might have been deemed 
beyond the reach of danger, began to be ferioufly alarmed for 
his own fafety. It was this that made him with to leave Paris 
in September. He again folicited in January to be fent as a 
commifhoner to the department of la Sarthe. He returned to 
the Convention in March, and brought back with him a wife, 
whom he had married in the mean time. She was of noble 
birth and large fortune, two circumftances which did not tend 
to Icflen his fears for his life. “Thofe fears, together with a cer- 
tain degree of ambition, and a delire of revenging the execution 
of his friend, made him refolve to ftab Robefpierre, fooner than 
Jive his fubject. 1 am not afraid of reyalty, {aid he; if I muff 
obey, [ wall obey a man who is born to command: but ] never will 
obey my equal. He opened himfelr on the tubject to Collot 
d’Herbois and Vadier, of whom the former had long been his 
friend, and the latter ever fince the execution of Briflut. 
JPhele three agreed to admit Tallien into their council; and 
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they all refolved to facrifice the tyrant in the very heart of the 
aflembly, fhould they find that the Convention had not the 
courage to condemn him. Barrere was not made acquainted 
with the plot, till juft a moment before the explofion ; when 
he turned about fo precifely in the nick of time as to efcape be- 
ing involved in the punifhment. It required three months to 
repare the downfal of the dictator, whom the whole Conven- 
tion detefted, but whom at the fame time they feared. 

« The conduct of the Convention and that of the feétions of Paris 
on this occafion confirm two great truths : one, that the members of 
the affembly are as bate and cowardly as they are barbarous, and are 
all equally hated by the people ; who, if they applaud their decrees 
to-day, will to-morrow applaud with tranfport the deliverers who 
fhall enter the capital in triumph : the other, that the combined pow- 
ers ought to be convinced that there will not exift in France, until 
the Convention fhall have been anniii'ated, an authority fufficiently 
ftrong, and fufficiently independent of tue f{pirit of the revolution, to 
dare to fign a treaty, or return to its duty... .. Whatever names 
may be brought forward by this new revolution, whatever may be the 
moderation and the juftice that may mark the firft days of the new reign 
of the Committee of Public Safety, it will be only for crimes that its 
members will be renowned ; for, it is no more in their power than it 
isin their inclination to be jutt, virtuous, and merciful. They will 
walk in the fteps of Robefpierre, until they meet his fate; the revo- 
lutionary government will be continued as long as the war, and the ex- 
ecutioners will deluge France with blood, until the moment fhall arrive 
when the combined powers fhail draw near to Paris, or until the ex- 
cels of defpair fhall at length produce a general infurre¢tion.’ 

We cannot pretend to fay whether fuch an infurrection may 
or may not happen: but we fear that, if the revolutionary go- 
vernment and the executions continue till the allied armies 
reach Paris, their duration will be Jong indeed ! 

Having thus given an ample account of the contents of this 
pamphlet, we will repeat that we pretend not to anfwer for the 
principles or the fincerity of the author ; nor to fay how far re- 
liance can be placed on his information: but we muft do him the 
juttice to fay that he is an elegant writer, a powerful reafouer, 
and a perfualive orator. 
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Art. XI, Roman Converfaticus, or a fhort Defcription of the Anti- 
quities of Rome, and the Characters of many eminent Romans, in- 
termixed with References to Clailical Authors, and various Moral 
Reflections, in a fuppofed Converfation between fome Eng)lith 
Gentlemenat Rome. Vol.Ji. 8vo. pp.439- Os. in Boards. 
Brown. 


TH origin and defign of this entertaining work have already 


been laid before our readers; and the public, we believe, 


have approved the undertaking. It is, indeed, a ee 
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of fuch a kind as, if even but tolerably executed, could fearcely 
fail of attracting the regard of curious and inquiring estads. 
We commended the former volume, and we fee no reafon to 
confider the fecond as inferior to its precurfor:—for our ac- 
count of which, fee M.R. New Series, vol. 1x. p. 71. 

The re(peGable author * muft undoubtedly have made an 
extenfive acquaintance with the works of the belt Grecian and 
Roman writers; he mult have beficwed much }abour tn col- 
JeCting and arranging his materials; and he mutt have obtained 
fuch knowle ge of both antient sad modern Rome, as enabled 
him to furt, “with propriety, the converiations of the charace 
ters introduced in the work to their allotted places, and to 
conduét his readers through the divifions and environs of that 
great emporium, with revularity, to the different fcenes and 
objects of in iquiry. It is true, as was obferved in our preced- 
ing article, that a great degree of uncertainty often attends thefe 
reiearches, partly arifing irom the lapfe and devaftations of 
‘Time— 

cs ——-the wild waft of ail-devouring years, 
«© While Rome her own fad fepulchre appears.” 

On the whole, however, the writer feems to conduét us, very 
faithfully, to the numerous memorable fpots on which we ma 
not unprofitably employ our fpeculations. Should he be himfelf 
deceived, of the probability of which he has given a fair and 
general warning, it does not in the leaft diminifh either the 
truth or the benefit arifing from the topics and reprefentations. 

In executing fo extenfive a pian as that adopted by our 
author, he muft doubtlefs have had recourfe to many writers of 
remote as well as of Jate date; yet we do not at prefent recol- 
lect any work in the Englith or French language, which appears 
to have been formed exactly on his plan: Anachar fist might be 
thought to bear fome refemblance: but, from the editor’s ac- 
count, we fhould conclude its appearance to have been pofterior 
to the compofition of thefe volumes. Befides other works 
which muft have been carefully examined in forming thefe 
narrations, elegant and appofite quotations from Greek and 
Latin authors, profe and verfe, are plentifully interfperfed, and 
may ufeiuliy employ the abilities of the young reader. 

A farther merit, and that of prince pal moment, is yet to be 
noticed, though it hes been intimated in our former article, viz. 
an invariable 1 regard to the interefts of virtue and piety. While 
the reader may; in other refpects, find valuable inftrution 
mingled with entertainment, his moral improvement is chiefly 
confidered ; and thofe acquirements are recommended and 
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* The late Jof. Wilcocks, bfy. of Hurley, near Maidenhead. 
t Vide Appendix to Review, wol.!xxxi. p. 57 
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enforced, which moft eflentially contribute to human comfort 
and happinefs. One brief illuftration of this remark here pre- 
fents itfelf; which, as befng brief, and not as claiming any 
fuperiority over other parts of the work, we will now infert. 
It is in the third chapter of the third book, refpecting the hiftory 
and character of Rutilius Rufus, who had pafled his early years 
under the direction of Scipio Zmilianus *. 

‘ It is no wonder, that a perfon of fuch a character as Rutilius 
fhould be envied and hated by the bad; but it ftrongly marks the ex- 
treme wickednefs and vilenefs of the Romans of his time, that there 
fhould be found among them, men fo loft to all fenfe of gratitude and 
truth, as moft impudently to accufe him before the principal tribunal 
of his country, as guilty of opprefiion in the province of Afia; bins 
whofe conduct there was moit remarkably the contrary; dim, the 
hittory of whofe whole life really was in all its parts exemplum fianmum 
innocentie et fanZitatis, But the extreme malice of Rutilius’s enemies 
(as is frequently the caie) ferved only to crown him with greater 
honour and happinefs.—Permit me only, adds Crito, to obferve from 
my memorandum paper, that Rutilius in the former part of his life 
had always difapproved of the arts of oratory, then commonly ufed to 
captivate the minds of the magiftrates, while feated on the tribunal of 
jultice. Neque vero filam bac dixit, fed et ipfe fi ift et fecit. In fua 
tnim caufa, non modo fupplex gudicibus effe noiuit, fed ne oruatius quidem 
caufam dici fuam, quam fimplex oratio veritatis ferebat. Imitatus eft 
homo Romanus et cenfularis veterem illum Socratem, qui cum omnium fa- 
pientifimus effet, fanctijfimeque vixifet, in judicio capitis ita pro fe dixit 
ut non fupplex aut reus, fed magificr aut dominus videretur effe judicumt. 
Surely, dear Sir, never was there a more majeilic appearance at the 
bar either of the Athenian or Roman tribunal than that of thefe two 
great men.—Nor ought we to look on the exile of Rutilius (which, 
together with the confifcation of his fortune, was the moft unjutt con- 
fequence of this trial) in any other light than as the greateft happinefs 
which could poilibly have been contrived for him. It is, indeed, 
very much to be obferved, that, how contrary foever appearances 
may fometimes be, yet, on the whole, happinefs even here is never 
loit, it is often increafed, by rigoroufly adhering to virtue. —That 
Rutilius was fenfible of this his happinefs is mamfeft from his refufak 
of the offer which Sylla made to reitore him; and from his anfwer to 





* See Rev. New Series, vol. ix. p.77. 

+ For the fatisfaction of the mere Englith reader, we have here added 
the following free tranflation :—Neither did he merely /ay thefe things, 
but he felt and ated them: for in his ow caw/e he declined appearing 
as a fuppliant before his judges, and was careful that the plain and 
fimple truth alone, free from all decoration, might be prefented to 
them. This Roman and confular man imitated Socrates of antient 
days, who, as he was the wilett and had lived the mott virtuoufly of 
all men, on a trial for his life deported himfelf not as a petitioner or 
 ecfendant, but rather appeared as the inftrucior and the ruler of his 
judges, 
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one of his friends, who told him, when he left Rome, as a comfort, 
Brevi inflare bella civilia; et omnes exules redituros: Quid tibi Seti, re. 
fpondit Rutilius, ut mii multo pejorem reditum quam exitum optares * ? 
Providence indulgently removed him far from the civil wars and 
tyrannic cruelties of Marius and Sylla: —Several years did he live in 
honour, peace and plenty, among the grateful Afiatics.’ 

Q. Mutius Scevola was a diftinguifhed charaGer in thofe 
times, during which Rome fuffered fo much from the ambition 
and ferocity of Marius and Sylbla, with their cruel aflociates, 
A tribute is here paid to his merit, intermingled with reflec. 
tions on thofe awful fcenes of flaughter and devaftation then ex. 
hibited on the great ftage of the Romanempire. * In fuch 
perilous times,’ it is obierved by Crito, concerning Sczvola, 
© the more good he did to others, the better was he enabled to 


bear adverfity himfelf.’ 

¢ The time was now come, when the mifery which Rome had in- 
flied on other nations, was to be retaliated on herfelf. The cup of 
the anger of the Lord had been carricd round many regions, and this 
city was now to drink the dregs of it herfelf.—O my dear fellow- 
ftudents, in turning over the hiftory of the world, both ancient and 
modern, what do we find to be in great meafure its contents? Alas! 
wickednefs, and the punifhment thereof: fcelera et panas. But in 
perufing the difmal hiltories of the punifhment of wicked and hardened 
nations, we mui} not wonder if we fhould fometimes find feveral good 
men partaking of the calamities, and fuffering with their countries. 
In the prefent condition of things, and clofe conneétion of mankind 
One with another, fuch accidents {cem inevitable. Let me correé&t my 
words. It is wrong to call thefe events accidental, as Providence 
feems often by the fame means, and at the fame time, to punifh fome 
men, to correét others, and to try, and by fuch trials exalt the cha- 
racters of the good.’ 

In the courfe of his remarks in this part of the work, the 
author particularly takes notice, as he has frequently done, that 
Roman lawyers and counfellors acted gratuitoufly for their 
clients. If this were generally fact, it is natural to inquire by 
what means they fuftained the fplendor in which they often 
lived ; efpecially as Sczvola, and others of the like virtuous 
clafs, are faid to have preferved a fimilar difinterefied part as to 
the more public and lucrative ofices to which they might be 
appointed. Dr. Middleton, as we remember, attempts to remove 
the difficulty in refpect to Cicero, by ftating that gifts and pre- 
fents were profufely imparted, legacies often bequeathed, &c.: 
but thefe do not appear fufficiently to account for their large ex- 
penditure, and the tortunes which they could leave to others. 


—-—__ — --—-- ~ en 


* Shortly civil wars will prefs on us; and the exiles fhall return: 
What have | done to you, replies Rutgius, that you fhould with my 
return, wich would be to me worle than death? 
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It will be naturally expected that M.T. Cicero and Cato 
Uticenfis fhould appear with fome diftinétion in this volume. 
The chara@er of the latter is introduced in thefe terms : 


‘ There is not, in the whole Roman biftory, any virtuous character 
which has been fo highly celebrated cither by orators and poets, or 
by philoiop' ers and hiftorians, as that of Cato. Finxit illum ipa 
nat ura, - hone). ateee Lravitatem, femperanitam, MAL Ns: adinens ANi ily 
JH ufitiam ad omnes denique virlules magnum hominest et e: xcely un*. his 
ino q no ble natural difpofition he greatly rengthened a: ey improved, 
by fettling his aim alwa ays on one molt noble “object; for the Single 
obiect of all the labours of his life, was to fuftain bimfelf always im 
what appeared to him the mott exalted degree of virtue.’ 

‘ ‘The charaéter of Cato is fo famous, that in forming a character 

of Roman worthies, his name could not with any propriety be omitted. 
At the Jame time the truth of hiftory will oblig ge us to own, that in 
feveral particulars this great man was much mifled. On the other 
hand, how many circumitances are there to be found in his hiftery, 
which evidently thew, as 2% ‘ally oblerves +, quod ha omnia non a Ka- 
tua Catonis erant. ‘And when he farther enquires for a caufe to 
which moit of the ftains that difgraced him may ‘be attributed, he re- 
plies, as Cicero had done before him: — probably to his initructors 
the Stoics; for in their writings moft of thefe capital defects are de 
fcribed as moral excellencies. —How much is it indeed to be wifhed ts 
ut ad alios magifiros al; iqua te fortuna, Cato, cum illa natura detulifet 


If this writer be thoug it to entertain a partiality for Cato, 
and other Romans who a pafs in review, it 1s however pro- 
bable that the reader will be pleafed with the manner ia which, 
as a kind of apology, the account of Cicero is introduced : 


‘ It feems a confiderable mark, not only of goodnefs of heart, but 
allo of itrength of underftanding, and a very proper method for im- 
proving both thefe qualitics, if, in the confideration of ¢ any great and 
exalted character, the fludent obferves indeed its cefetts, yet dwells 
not too much on them, nor views them in the moft unfavourable light; 
but candidly confiders the whole charatter tugether, and then applies 
his attention mere peculiarly y to thofe its parts, waich are the moi 





noble and beautiful. ‘The character of Cicero has, for many ages, 
drawn the attention, and, yewerally /peaking, the admiration of man- 


kind. In difcourfing on fuch a charaéter, let us be as filent as poi- 
fible to its imperfections, and, according to the general fcope and ia- 
tention of thefe our Roman converfations, ende: 7 our to Improve our- 
felves as mach as we can, by diligently ttudying its real excellencies. 
Let us confider that though Cicero lived in one of the moft corrupt 
ages that ever was known, yet he was totally free from any itaia 
cuther of avarice or luxurious debauchery.’ 


_——_.. = -— —? .--- - e 
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'* Nature herielf formed him to probity and honour, to juitice, 
temperance, gravity, fortitude; in fine, to all the virtues of high and 
exalted characters. 

t That all thefe did not take their rife from Cato’s natural temper. 

t That with fuch naturally good difpofitions, forme happy chance 
bad thrown thee, Cato, into the hands of different iafvatiacs! 


Such 
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Such is the introduction to the firft part of the differtation ogy 
Cicero; which, toward the clofe, in{pires the company with a. 
kind of parrrouc or benevolent enthufiafm. The fecond part 
beyins with the following reflections : 

* What ought to be the principal with of a young man who has al. 
ready had tie happinefs to be entered into a courfe of pood educa- 
tion? For what blefling may we fuppofe Tully to have principally pe- 
titioned in his youth at the fhrine of Apollo, or of this his favourite 
patrovefs Minerva *, or any other of thofe Deities, who were ima- 
gined to prefice over the human mind? 

© For the fpirit of perpetual indufiry. 

¢ Studious diligence (1 mult be underftood to mean that of the beft 
kind,) is one of the great principles of growth to the human under. 
flanding, which it is continually forming, filling, and extending; 
correcting and healing what its aimifs in it, guarding it from many 
harms, from unweceflary worldly cares, fupplying its defeéts, and 
exiting its excellencies. Such is it to the mind; nor is it really an 
enemy to the health of the body; efpecially when attended by tem- 
pertnce and moderate exercife, each of which greatly flrengthens our. 
mental as well as corporeal frame. If we look on the life of Cicero, 
we fail find it filled with labour and induftry. Elis indefatigable ap- 
plication far furpaffes what we generally conceive of ftudy, and feems 
a'mottincredible. It is faid that the time which other young men of his 
age gave up to pleafure and diverfion, was by him regularly added to 
his (tudious hours. Jt 1s faid that he never gave up one leifure hour to 
adtolute idlenets; ail the intervals of his great labours being generally 
applied to fome other purpofe. This itudious diligence was the 
means indifpenfably neceflary to quality even fuch a genius as Tully 
for his great literary attainments. Let us not be difheartened by this 
confideration ; but let us rather reflect with pleafure that Cicero, by 
this moit careful management of his time, made every day produce 
fome valuable addition to the vait fund of his knowledge.’ 


‘he author proceeds with a free pen in the praifes of Cicero, 
following Dr. Middleton, from whofe work this article is 
chiefly formed. Cicero was indeed in fome refpeéts an aftonifh- 
ing man, but his warm eulogift may have rather exceeded the 
proper Jimits of praife: in the prefent work, however, his 
defects are allowed, though mildly treated; yet we think more 
might have been added concerning the high advantage which 
Chriftianity affords, when we obferve the perplexity, uncer- 
tainty, and obfcurity, in which fo confiderable a philofopher 
was involved on topics of the higheft moment. 

Among the eminent men of that day, we may juftly number 
Varro, more confiderable, perhaps, in a literary capacity than 





- [ois converfation 1s fuppofed to have pafied at the fpot on which 
antiently ftood Cicero’s Tufculan Villa. A Mofaic pavement, faid 
fill there to remain, and ornamented in the centre with the head of 
Minerva, is farther conjectured to have belonged to Cicero’s library. 
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iff any other in which he appeared. He is regarded as the moft 
learned of all men who ever exifted in the Roman republic. 
The number of dcoks afcribed to him is almoft incredible :— 
but the expreffion is vague; for, as this writer remarks, Livy 
may be faid to have written a bo0k on the Roman hiftory ; he 
may be faid alfo to have written one hundred and forty docks on 
the fame fubject. However this be, it is evident that Varro 
was moft diftinguifhed as an induftrious author; and Cicero 
tells us that he was omnium facile acutiffimus: his life was long, 
and it appears to have been affiduoufly employed in ftudy and 
udlications. It was in the eightieth year of his age that he 
applied himfelf to write De re rufficd, which, together with fome 
fragments of twenty-four books, De Lingud Latina, is all of 
his numerous productions that have reached the prefent times. 
It has been conje@ured that feveral of his writings were of a 
fatiric caft: but it feems probable that this account belonged 
to another writer of the fame name; and it is obferved that 
thofe of his works now extant manifeft a very benevolent 
principle. 

Marcus Brutus merits and obtains confiderable notice in this 
volume. If, among his ftudious employments, oratory was a 
chief objeét of attention, he was yet very diligent in his applica- 
tion to more important purfuits. 

« He was, (fays this writer,) far from confining his ftudious dili- 
gence in any fcience, much lefs in this of moral philofophy, the moft 
important of them all, merely to the time and place of his education. 
During the whole continuance of his life, we find Brutus ftill per- 
fevering in this moft noble kind of induftry; in the midft of the 
greateft public bufinefs, gladly making the beft ufe of every leifure 
hour, and for that purpofe frequently denying himfelf the indulgence 
of all other meaner kind of refrefhment or reft.’ 

No character here delineated appears to be really placed 
higher than that of Brutus. —Summe eloquentia junxit decus 
omne virtutis.—Crito (the tutor) is at a lofs what to pronounce 
concerning the ides of March. It feems (he fays,) very dif- 
ficult to pafs a proper judgment on that action; yet he allows 
that the zntent was moft upright and difinterefted,—full of fincere 
patriotifm and ardent defire of reftoring liberty to his country ;— 
which, it is added, was indeed with Brutus the only view. 
Crito is at no lofs to cenfure and bewail the melancholy exit of 
this, otherwile, great man: * Brutus defpaired; he defpaired, 
and with him fell the republic of Rome, and the liberty of his 
country!’ 

Horace and Virgil, names fo familiar to our ears, pafs 
under a fhort review: the latter chiefly in a comparifon of his 
charaler with that of Raphael d'Urbino, which is agreeably 
given at fome Jength :—concerning the former, among other re- 
Rey. Dec.1794. Gg marks, 
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marks, a with is exprefled that fome properly-qualified Englith 


traveller in Italy would gather proper materials for @ new edition 
of Horace’s Odes, accompanied with a traveller's notes. 

© Several illuftrations might doubtlefs be with much eafe and plea- 
fure colleéted from a view of the face of this country, from an experi- 
ence of its climate, and an oblervation of the manne’s and cuftoms of 
its inhabitants: illuftrations never perhaps to be expected from the la- 
bour or genius of any of our tramontane litérati, who have not had the 
pleafure of fecing thefe fouthern parts of Europe. I have been think. 
ing, that fuch an edition might be very properly adurned, not only 
with fome neatly engraved maps of the Campania di Roma, avd other 
parts of modern Italy ; but alfo with fome imall landicapes placed as 
head or tail pieces to feveral of the odes.’ 

This remark is afigned to the young nobleman, who farther 
purtues and illuftrates it :—after which the eldeft of thefe young 
inen obferves : 

‘ Horace, though he kept the higheft company, yct loved a middle 
ftation in life, and knew its value. ‘This feems to have been one of 
the moft amiable features in his charaéter. By the joint favour of the 
prince and minifter, Horace doubtlefs might have accumulated a 
much larger fortune, and rifen to fome very confiderable office in 
public life: but he viewed things with too piercing an eye: 

* Cur valle per mutem Sabina 
Diwitias operofiores ? 

‘ I reniember your good tutor has on fome occafion taken notice, 
that, though Horace was far inferior to Cow/ey in his general moral cha- 
racter, (as far inferior in that, as he was fuperior in re/pe of his poetic 
abilities,) yet their turns of mind were in fome re/pec?s very fimilar; 
the language of their hearts was on fome topics almott equally amiable,’ 

It is not poffible for us to attend this writer in a particular 
detail of all the chara@ers which fall under difcuffion. The 
Auguftan age prelents feveral worthy of notice. Whether he 
be not, on the whole, too favourable in his delineation of 
Auguftus, we will not prefume to decide: but, although the 
Jatter years of that emperor difplayed him to advantage, we 
muft {till regard him as an inhuman conqueror and a defpot. 
His public works were magnificent and highly ufeful, as were 
thofe of feveral others at that period: but, while they bore impe- 
rial names, it is ever to be confidered that they were effected at 
the expence and labour of the citizens throughout the empire. 
He made alfo feveral wife and ufeful eculations, and manifefted 


a regard both to juftice and to clemency. 


-— ~~. 





* It is not eafy, perhaps, to infufe the full meaning of Horace into a 


fhort Englifh fentence: but let the reader take the general fenfe as 
follows ; 

Why fhould I exchange my Satine farm for riches, which would 
be attended with fo much greater cares and labours, anxieties and 
vexations ? 
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¢ Yet, furely, (proceeds Criio, who is now the fpeaker,) Auguftus 
ought never to have entertained any hopes, that the horrid crimes of 
his youth (however atoned for in the fight of Heaven) could even by 
thefe means be totally effacec from the memory of men. Succeeding 
generations have and will always look on the hittory of his life with 
hatred and deteftation, though mixed with admiration, though mixed 
with nity.——This is a melancholy reflection. The fame, alas! is the 
cafe in private ftations. ‘The crimes of youth fometimes continue an 
indelible ftain throughout life: the beft conduct in manhood and ol 
age will not be fuflicient totaily to regain the favour of mankind. Yet 
let not fuch perfons be too much difpirited : let them lay afide, indeed, 
all thoughts of reputation and honour; but Ict them fervently pray, 

ray without ceafing, that their penitence may at length be favour- 
ably accepted by the moit gracious, the molt merciful of all Beings.’ 

Agrippa, Germanicus, Drufus, Thrafeus, &c. are to be 
added to the number ot eminent charaéters here d{cufled ; and 
with thefe are mentioned, in terms of juft abhorrence, Ti- 
berius, Caligula, and Nero, ‘The evils which thee tyrants oce 
cafioned give rife to reflections on /uffering virtue; and this 
theme very naturally, on fuch a fpot, directs the reader’s 
thoughts to the calamities in which the early profeflors of 
Chrittianity were involved. St. Peter, St. Paul, &c. occupy 
for a time the attention and reflections of the company. One 
of the remarks we may not improperly copy: 

« As the heathen annals of Rome in this age fufficiently inform us, 
that pro/perity is not without many fears and dilaiters: fo the hiftory 
of the newly-rifing Chriftian religion fhews us ina much ftronger 
light, that virtuous adverfity is not without many comforts and hopes, 
and felicity of heart, infinitely heightened by the affured profpect of a 
happy immortality, and the afliftance of Divine grace.’ 

Thus we perceive that, throughout thefe volumes, Chriftian 
piety and virtue are conftantly and warmly recommended :— 
but we have fometimes apprehended that there are inftances, in 
which this writer too much applauds a kind of devotion arifing 
from fuperftition, attended with bigotry ; and which may, it is 
too well known, confift with vice, and with the horrid flavery 
and perfecution of fuch as cannot abide by its decifions.—True 
religion is of a very different nature! 

The ftyle of this publication does not always fhew marks of 
that care which might contribute to render the work com- 
pletely acceptable. 

Perhaps, for the fake of the mere Englifh reader, it is to 
be regretted that the editor did not procure tranflations of the 
numerous Greek and Latin paflages, which fo continually 
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Aer. XII. The Vorks of Soame Fenyns, Efq. 10 Four Volumes: in- 
cluding feveral Pieces never before publifhed ; to which are pre- 
fixed fhort Sketches of the Hiftory of the Author’s Family, and 
alfo of his Life. By Charles Nalfon Cole, Efg. Crown 8vo. 
4 Vols. 163. Boards. Cadell. 17g0. 

‘HE new pieces contained in thefe volumes are—one or two 
{hort poems—thoughts on the national debt—and fome 
curfory obfervations on feveral paflages in the New Teftament. 

As thefe additions to Mr. Jenyns’s former productions are not 

very material either in point of fize or value, and as the reft of 

“~ performances, which make up the bulk of the books before 

, have been long known to the world, we were not in hafte 
to notice this publ ication :—but we think it neceflary, even 
now, to reviller the exiftence of the completeft edition of this 
authors works. 

The perfpicuity and eafy elegance of Mr. Jenyns’s ftyle 

jullly entitle him to a place on the fame fhelf with Addifon ; 
and we think, alfo, he poflefled a confiderable portion of the 
chaflenefs of Addifon’s humour. When writing ona light and fa- 
niliar fubjedt, fuch as afprightly poem, an eflay i in The Vorld*, 
or a difquifition on cruelty to inferior animals, he is excelent : 
but we never could difcern much depth of thought, nor clofe- 
neis of argument, in any of his compoftions, theological or 
political. If, however, in the difcuffion of a controverted fub- 
ject, he feldom convinces us by the force of his reafoning ; or, 
1) attempting to — new truth, feldom inftructs us by the 
folidity of his matter; yet, on obvious and ordinary topics, he 
never fails to delight us by the graces of his manner. He poflefled, 
we think, little of that penetration which enables a man to 
make important difcoveries for himfelf; nor had he much of 
that comprehenfive force of mind which might lead him to 
adopt at once, without hefitation, difcoveries made by another. 
More afraid of innovation than folicitous for improvement, he 
was fhy of truth in a new drefs; and till fhe had rendered her- 
felf a little familiar to him, he was rather difpofed to refift her 
as an enemy than to court ber as a friend :—but, as foon as fhe 
had obtained eftablifhed credit and footing in the world, and 
hed fecured in her favour the voice of thofe who have great 
weight and influence in deciding the opinions of mankind, the 
fenfe and virtue of Mr, Jenyns led him to efpoufe her caufe, 
while his good talle and acquirements quslilad him to plead it 
with efficacy. 

In this chara&er, Mr, Jenyns appears, not only in his former 
producti ons, but in thofe which are for the firft time prefented 
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to the public in the volumes before us. Of thefe the largeft 
and molt confiderable are the curfory obfervations on the New 
Teftament ; and of their general caft and complexion the reader 
may form a competent judgment from the following fhort ex- 
tract: in which, if there be nothing new nor uncommon, there 
is much truth and found fenie, well exprelied : 

¢ Mark viii. 38. 

‘ Whofoever, therefore, feall be ajbamed of me, and of my words, in 
ihis adulterous and finful generation, of bin alfa frail the Son of man be 
ufoaned, when he cometh in the glory of his Father 
"© Many and fevere are the threats which we find denounced by 
Chrift againit hypocrites ; that 1s, againft thofe who pretended an 
extraordinary fanétity in their manners and converfation, without hav- 
ing any true fenfe of religion or morality in their hearts. ‘The words 
before us are a threat, likewife, againit hypocrites, but hypocrites of 
a very different fort; thofe who pretend to be more profligate 
than they really are, and therefore may properly be called hypo- 
crites in wickednefs, ‘Thefe are much more numerous in the pre- 
fent times, and perhaps much more mifchievous than the former; as 
thofe do honour to religion and virtue by theirs pretences to them, 
thefe affront them by an open difavowal. ‘Thofe make others better 
than themfclves, and thefe worfe, by their example. We meet with 
this ridiculous and criminal kind of hypocrify every day ; we fee men 
affecting to be guilty of vices for which they have no relifh, of pro- 
fligacy for which they have not conftitutions, and of crimes which 
they have not courage to perform. ‘They lay claim to the honour of 
cheating, at the time they are cheated, and endeavour to pafs for 
knaves, when, in fact, they are but fools. TThefe are the offenders 
of whom Chrift will be afhamed when he cometh in the glory of his 
Father; which will be a dreadful but jut punithment, and a proper 
retaliation of that foolifh and impious modefty, which induced them to 
be afhamed of him and his word, in complaifance to a finful and 
adulterous generation ; and to be lefs afraid of incurring the difplea- 
{ure of the belt of all Beings, than the profane ridicule of the worft of 
men.’ 


The account of the author’s family, and the fketches of his 
life, prefixed to the firft volume, avowedly contain ‘ few or no 
anecdotes, and are written in a ftyle in which the ftudied bril- 
liancy of Ianguage, fo much admired in the works of fome 
modern authors, will be found to have no place.” They dif- 
cover much more of the partiality of the friend, than of the are 
and {kill of the biographer, Mr. Jenyns was originally de- 
fcended from the family of the Jenyns’s of Churchill in So- 
merfetfhire, and more immediately from a younger branch of 
it, which, about the middle of the laft century, fettled in Cam- 
bridgefhire. He was born in Great Ormond-ftreet, London, 
** in the moment of controverfy,” as he ufed to fay of himfelf, 
viz. at twelve o’clock on the night between the expiration of 
the year 1703 and the commencement of 1704. He was de- 
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puted to parliament in 1742, and continued to fit in it till 17803 
during 34 years of which time he reprefented either the town or 
the county of Cambridge ; and, in the other tour, the borough of 
Dunwich in Suffolk. In 4755 he was appointe’ a Lord of 
Trade, and continued a member of that board till its diflo- 
lution. He was twice married, but died without iflue, on the 
r8th December 1787. 

In his private life Mr, J. was an amiable, chearful, and en- 
gaging companion; a friend to virtue and regularity. Asa 
magiftrate, he difcharged his duties with Uligence and inte- 
gritv ; and in his political capacity he feems, both as a fenator 
and an author, and likewife in focial cinverfation, to have 
pretty unifornly given his fupport to that which he found 
eftablifhed either in church or ftate. 

Notwithftanding, however, this attachment to things as 
he found them, ‘he always contfidered the Britifh empire as 
enlarged beyond the bounds of found policy; and that thofe 
parts of it beyond the Atlantic Ocean to the Weft, and beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Eaft, were at too great a 
diftance to be governed as they ought to be.’ 

‘ He always beheld our conquefts in the Kaft Indies with real con- 
cern, and conlidered the great intlux of wealth, brought thence wto 
this country, by the individuals who had there acquired it, as an ample 
revenge for the unjuit depredations committed on the territorial pof- 
feffions of their princes, ever coniidering thofe depredations as being 
the moft enormous acts of injuftice that could be fhewn from one tiate 
to another, and that this was heightened by a moit flagrant act of in- 
gratitude for the original permiffion of commercial eftablifhments 
made on their coa/ts, in order that trade might be carried on to more 
advantage ; for which permiffion the natives were entitled to the moft 
perfect amity, and every public focial intercourfe fhewn to the moft 
favoured nations. Sometimes he would add, that though Afia had in 
her turn been often conquered by all who attacked her, yet that the 
wealth brought from thence by the conquerors into their refpeétive 
dominions, had always introduced with it fo great luxury, that thereby 
thofe virtues by which they became conquerors, were at laft enfeebled 
and done away, infomuch that Afiain her turn became the conqueror ; 
of which le inflanced, amongft others, the decline and fall of the Ro- 
man empire as a lafting evidence. He confidered the Eaft Indies and 
America as two immnenie difproportionate wings to the {mall body of 
the ifland, and expreiled his fears left, at fome time or other, they 
might fly away with the Britifh empire.’ 

In ecclefiaftical matters, alfg, notwithftanding his prevailing 
attachment to the form of found words delivered to him from 
his fpiritual paftors and mafters, and his * profeffing the greateft 
veneration for the church of England and its government as by 
law eftablifhed, yet he thought that alterations and amend- 
ments might be made in her liturgy, which would render it 
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more perfect than it is in its prefent ftate, and which he ear- 
neftly defired to have feen accomplifhed by thofe who were 
properly authorized.’ 

« Though fuch was his difpofition, fuch his defire, he at the fame 
time exprefied his moft ardent wifh that it might remain Jn its prefent 


form, until the alterations propoled to be made therein were allagreed 


upon and finally fettled ; for he witcly forefaw the dangerous confe- 
quences that may arife to a lone tablifhed religious or civil govern- 
ment, from altering or doine 4.ay any part of it, however warranted 


by reafon or found policy, before it is abfolutely determined what 
fhall in future be adopted.’ 

For the fake of thofe who may think on the fubjeét of re- 
formation as Mr, Jenyns thought,—of thofe who would be glad 
to fee fome things amended, but would with for more peaceable 
times, till the alterations propofed are all finally fettled, and 
till there be a profpect of changing long eftablifhed fyftems 
for the better without any rifque of dangerous confequences— 
we will conclude this article with a juft and excellent obfer- 
vation, made by one who is a much better reafoner, and a much 
brighter ornament of our church and ftate, than even Mr. 
Jenyns was: 

' « After returning thanks,’’ fays Mr. Archdeacon Paley, ‘* inthe 
name of the fraternity, to all who touch the burden of our grievances 
with but one of their fingers, | would with to leave with them this 
obfervation, that as the man who attacks a flourifhing eltablifhment 
writes with a halter round his neck, few ever wiil be found to attempt 
alterations but men of more {pirit than prudenee, of more fincerity 
than caution, of warm, eager, and impetuous tempers; that, confe- 
quently, if we are to wait for improvement till the cool, the calm, 
the difcreet part of mankind begin it, till church governors (olicit, or 
minifters of {tate propofe it—I will venture to pronounce, that (without 
his interpofition with whom nothing is impoffible) we may remain as 


we are, "till the renovation of all things.’? Sve Rev. vol. li. p. 465. Pear ¢ 
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Art. XIII. The Bruce; or the Hiftory of Robert I. King of Scot- 
land. Written in Scottith Verfe by John Barbour. ‘The firft 
genuine Edition, publifhed from a MS. dated 1489; with Notes 
and a Gloflary. By J. Pinkerton. 3 Vols. izmo. tos. 6d. 
Boards. Nicol. 1790 *. 


M*?Y” perfons, in this and other countries, have lately be- 
“"* {towed confiderable pains in furnifhing their refpece 
tive nations with correct and elegant editions of the works 
of their antient original writers; and the labour is ufeful and 
commendable, even where the works themfelves are not dif- 


? . 


tinguifhed by very fuperior literary merit. The republication 





-* Though this publication has accidentally remained thus long un- 
noticed, we cannot fuffer it to pafs for ever unrecorded in our work. ° 
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of thefe early national productions not only ferves to amufe the 
profetled antiquary, and to gratify that curiofity, which moft 
men feel, of knowing how their anceftors acquitted themfelves 
in purfuits that have fince become fo interefting to their pofte- 
rity, but al/o tends to throw great light on the events, incidents, 
manners, and cuftoms of former times, and greatly contributes 
likewife to unfold the genuine original ftructure and compofi- 
tion of our native language:—in courfe, it cannot but be 
highly ferviceable both to the hiftorian and the philofophical 
grammarian. 

Befides the foregoing claims to notice, which the prefent 
work poflefles in common with other remains of antient na- 
tional ligerature, this oldeft monument of the Scottifh lan- 
guage may fairly aflert a fuperior right to engage the public 
attention, on the ground of its merit as a poetical compofition. 
Its prefent editor fays that § taking the total merits of this work 
together, he prefers it to the early exertions of even the Italian 
mufe, to the melancholy fublimity of Dante, and the amorous 
quaintnefs of Petrarca,?” Whatever drawback fome may be 
difpofed to make from this praife, on account of the fuppofed 
partiality of an editor for his author and his countryman, yet 
we think that few of thofe, who have read the poem, (which, 
though never before in fo correét a ftate, has been long known 
to the world, ) will refufe their aflent to the following teftimony 
in its favour : 

‘ Here indeed the reader will find few of the graces of fine poetry, 
little of the Attic drefs of the mufe: but here are life, and fpirit, and 
eafe, and plain fenfe, and pictures of real manners, and perpetual 
incident, and entertainment. The language is remarkably good for 
the time; and far fuperior, in neatnefs and elegance, even to that of 
Gawin Douglas, who wrote more than a century after. But when we 
confider that our author is not only the firft poet, but the earlieft 
hiftorian of Scotland, who has entered into any detail, and from 
whom any view of the real ftate and manners of the country can be 
had; and that the hero, whofe life he paints fo minutely, was a mo- 
narch equal to the greateft of modern times; let the hiftorical and 
poetical merits of his work be weighed together; and then oppofed 
to thofe of any other early poet of the prefent nations in Europe. 

« Ic is indeed pofterior in time to the earlieft poetry of moft modern 
nations; but it mult be confidered that Scotland hardly had one writer 
till the thiricenth century * ; and this poem was written in the four- 
teenth.’ 

Of the author of this poem, John Barbour, very little is 
known, except that he feems to have been born about 1326; 





* * See the editor’s Enquiry into the Hiftory of Scotland preceding 
the year 1056, Part vi, chap, 2. 
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that he was archdeacon of Aberdeen in £257, in which year he 
travelled to Oxford, and was alfo appointed by the Dp. ot Aber- 
deen one of the con amifioners for the ranfom of David II. 

king of Scotland; and thatin 1365 he accompanied fix knights 
to St. Denis near Paris. He wrote the prefent poem, as he him- 
felf tells us, book xii. 700, in the year 1375, at which time 
his great contemporary Chaucer was little known to fame; 
nd he died at an advanced age in 1296. 

Of the prefent edition of the work Mr. Pinkerton gives the 
imoring account : 

The poem now prefented to the reader for the firft time, in its 
genuine ancient drefs, has already gone thro’ about twenty editions 
in Scotland fince the year 1616, in which the firit edition which can 
be difcovered, was printed at Edinburgh, 1zmo. But all thefe edi- 
tions are modernized; and it was impc fible to judge of the real an- 
cient poem from them. The editor, zealous to give an edition of this 
interelting work, the moft ancient production of the Scottifh mule 
extant, in the very language, and orthography, of its author, had 
recourfe to a manufcript written in the year 1489, preferved in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh ; a collection which does great ho- 
nour to that refpectable fociety, and to their countrv. ‘The fociety 
having, with much politenefs, permitted a copy to be taken for pub- 
lication, the editor was equally fortunate in the condefcending aiffift- 
ance of the Earl of Bucuan, anobleman well known as the founder 
of the Scotifh Society of Antiquaries; and as the friend of the ancient 
literature, and prefent welfare and honour of his country. This 
public-fpirited peer caufed the tranfcript to be taken under his own 
eye ; and accompanied it with this atteftation: ‘“* J David Steuart, 
Harlof Buchan, have compared this tran{cript of the MS. dated 1489, 
in the Lawyers’ Library at Edinburgh, with the original, and find it 
to be a true copy, having correéted fuch errors as I have been able to 
obferve, in the courfe of a very minute inveftigation and comparifon; 
(/igned) ** Buchan :”? and dated, “* Edinburgh, September 27th, 
1787. »? 

That thofe who have not yet perufed this early effort of the 
Caledonian mufe may be enabled to form fome judgment of its 
nature and merit, and that fuch as are better acquainted with 
it may have an opportunity of feeing how Mr. Pinkerton has 
acquitted himfelf as an editor, we will prefent the reader with 
the following fhort fpecimens of the poem; premifing the ob- 
fervation which the editor has prefixed to his Gloflary ; viz. * the 
chief obftacle in peruting this werk arifes from the orthography, 
which is extremely irregular. ‘To underftand many words it 
is only neceflary to pronounce them aloud ; and the meaning, 
which is obfcured by the fpelling, will be evident from the found,’ 

* A! fredome is a nobill thing ! 
F redome mayie man to haiff ! liking ; : 
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Fredome ali folace to man gifiis : 
He levys at efe, that frely levys ’ 

A noble hart may haiF nane ele, 
Na ellys nocht that may him plefe, ? 
Gyff tredome failyhe: for fre liking 
Js yharnyt our all othir thing. * 

Na he, that ay hafe levyt fre, 

May nocht knaw weill the propyrte, 
The angyr, na the wrechyt dome, § 
That is cowplyt to foule thy:ldome, 
Bot gyff he had affayit it, 

Than all perquer he fuld it wyt; ° 

And fuld think fredome mar to pryle, 
Than ail the gold in warld that is. 
Thus contrar things evirmar, 
Difcoweryngs off the tothir ar. 

And he that r thry ‘lis has not his 37 

All that he hafe enbandownyt 1s 

Till hys lord, quhatevir he be. 

Yheyt hafe he not fa mekill fre 

As tre wyll to leyve, or de, 

That at hys hart be je draws to dre. % 
Than mayfe clerks queRioun, 

Quhen thai fall in nf. Saar ey 

That gyff man bad hys thryll oucht do, 
And iu the famyn tyme come gel to 
His wyff, and afkyt hym hyr det, 9 
Quhithir he hys lords neid fuld bet, ?° 
And pay fryft that he owcht, and fyne ™ 
Do furth hys lords commandyne ; 

Or leve onpayit hys wy#, and do 

The things that commandyt is hym to. 
I leve all the folutioun 

Till thaim that ar off mar renoun, 

Bot fen thai mak fic competying 
Betwixt the detts off wed ding, 


3 
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* Na ellys nocht 5 nor any thi ing ele. 3 fre liking ; free ewill, 
4 * yharn ytour; defired above. *% angyr; queere, angys, 1.e. anguifh? 

© perquer; perfectly. wyt; Auow. 7 not, is here uled for nacht, 
1. e. nothing. *® has not fo much as free will to leave undone, or 
to do, that which his whole heart and foul is fet on doing, or not 
doing. ° The flave feems to be here placed in the fituation of a bride- 
groom, whofe wife is jult come home to him, claiming the attention 
due to herasa bride. The duties and ceremonies, requifite in fuch 
a fituation, have been generally deemed by the world a valid excufe 
for poltponing all other concerns. ‘* 1 have married a wife and 
therefore I cannot cone,” fays the man in the gofpel, whom the 
parable reprefents as putting things fpiritual on the fame footing as 
temporal things. '° bet, is ufed for date or abate, i.e. make it 
yield, fubmit, or give way. ** owcht; cwed, or was bound t 
pay —fyne ; after. 


And 
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And lords bidding ull | hys thrill, 
Ye may weile fe, thoucht sane you tell, ** 
How hard a thine that (ory dome js. 
For men may weile ie, tiiat ar wyle, 
That wedding is the hardeit band, 
That ony man may tak on hand. 
And thryldom ts weit wer than deid, 
Jor guhill a tnryil his lyff may leid, 
Ic mervys him, body and banys, *“ 
And dede anoyis him bot anys: *5 
Schortly to fav is n ne can tell 
The haile conditioun of a thryll.’ 
We will add the account of King Robert's death, caufed by 
the Iprofy, at Cardrofs, 7th June 1329, aged 55. n his 
death-bed, repenting of the horrid flaughter which he had OC : 
calionec ond, in confor: mity to the wretched notions of reli- } 
gun entertained in thofe times, after having made ample dona- | 
tions to the church, he ordered that fome one of his chieftai ins 
‘on Godd's tayis his hart fuld ber;”’ as, by his approaching 
end, he forefaw that he fhould be prevented from carrying 
war and deftruction into the holy land in perfon, which he had 
always intended to do before his death, that he might thus, by 
murdering an equal or fuperior number of heathens and heretics, 
obtain pardon for his having murdered fo many Chrittians! 
Let us now behold the monarch on his dying couch, a prey 
to iorrow and fuperftition, jultly lamenting and weakly feeking } 
to atone for the blood which he had fhed in his forme er days ! 
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« —« For throuch me, and my werraying, 7 
Off blud has bene rycht gret f{pilling ; t 
Qubar mony faklefs men war flayn. . 1 
Thartor this icknes, and this payn, 
I tak ia thank for my trefpafs. 
And myn hart fichyt fekyrly was, 
Quhen | wes in protperité, 
Ot} m» iynns to fauffyt be, 3 ¥ 
To trawaill ; apon Godds fayis. : 
And ‘en he now me till hym tayis, 
Swa that the body may na wyls i 
Fulfill that the hart gan dewyis ; 
1 wald the hart war thyddir fent, ‘* 
uharin confawyt wes that entent. * i 
‘Tnarfor [ pray yow ourukene, . 4 
; 














* thoucht; ¢4o’ it, '3 much worfethan death. ‘* It, ze. fla- 
very, marrs, harafles, or plagues him, body and bones. *5 death 
aes him but once. 

Saklefs men 3 innocent men. * fichyt fekyrly ; fixed furely. 3 fauf- 


fyt; faved. + quharin confawyt; wherein conceived. 5 euirilkanc ; 
very One. : 
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That ye amang yow chefs me ane, 
) That be honeit, wyfe, and wycht, ° 
And off hys hand a nobill knycht, 
On Godds fayis my hart to ber, 
Quben jaule and corfs difleueryt wer. 
For | wald it war worthily 
Broucht thar; fen God will noucht that I 
A Haue power thiddyrwart to ga.”’=—’ 

After having informed us that the Lord Douglas undertook to 
execute the dying king’s requeft, the poet thus defcribes the 
monarch’s death, and the forrow of thofe about him: 

‘ Quhen the Lord DowcGtas, on this wyfs, 
Had undretane fa hey empryfs, 
, As the gud Kina’s hart to ber, 
On Godds fayis apon wer, 
Priffyt for hys emprifs wes he. 
And the Kings infirmyte 
Woux mar and mar, quhill at the laf 
‘The dulfull dede approchit fait. 
And quhen he had gert till hym do * 
All, that gud Cryftyn man feil to, 
With werray repentance he gaf * 
The gait, that God till hewyn haiff, 
Amang hys choffyn folk to be 
jn joy, folace, and Angell gle! 
‘ And fra hys folk wyft he wes ded, 
The forow raifs fra ileid to fleid. + 
Thar mycht men fe men ryve thair har: 
And comounly knychts gret full far, 
And thair newffys oft famyn dryve, 
And as woud men thair claithys ryve. ? 
Regretand hys worthy bounte, 
Hys wyt, hys ftrenth, hys honefle ; 
And our all the gret cumpany 
"That he thaim maid oft curtafly. 
{ ¢* All our defens,’’ thai faid, “ allace ! 
And he that all our comford was, 
Our wyt, and all our gouernyng, 
Allace is broucht her tll ending ! 
Hys worfchip, and hys mekil mycht, 
Maid all that war with hym fa wycht, 
That thai mycht neuir abayfit be, 
Quhill forouth thaim thai mycht aye fe. § 
Allace! quhat fall we do or fay 2 
For on lyff quhill he leftyt, ay ° 


oe 


6 S wycht 3 firong. 
* cert cil! hym do; caufed him to do. * werray 3 very, i.e. iri. 
3 fra; from the time that, after, * fteid; heufe. ° gret, lament, 
wi 9 comes our verb, to °. yea * newhiys : fh s or hands. —famyn; 
cother. 7 woud Presa, mad m ® forouth ; before, © on lyf 
quniit ke leftyt; cvhile Fe lafted or re wicited alive, 
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With all our nychtbours dreid war we : 
And intill mony fer cuntré 
Of our worfchip fprang the renoun : 
And that wes all for hys perfoun.”’ 
€ With fwilk wordys thai maid thair mayn. 
And fekyrly wondre wes nane ; s% 
For better gouernour than he 
Mycht in na countré fundyn be. 
i hop that nane that is on lyve 
The lamentatioun fuld difcryve 
‘That that folk for thair Lord maid. 
And quhen thai lang thus forowyt had, 
That haiff had hym to Dunferlyne : 
And hym folemply erdyt fyne ' 
In a fayr tumb, intill the quer. ** 
Byfchaps and Prelats, that thar war, 
Affoly eit hym, quhen the feruice 
Wes done as thai couth beft dewifs. 
And fyne, on the tothyr day, '* 





. © 4 ? , r ? as 
Sary and wa ar went thair way. Pear.¢ - 
Art XIV. Ethic Epil. s to the Ear! of Carnarvon, on the Mind and 
5 Oper ations, as bearin, r generally on the Events of the World, 
particula arly on thofe of France. With an Apology to the Public. 


Crown Svo. pp. 224. 5s. Boards. Cadell. 1794. 
phe didactic poetry, the principal object is the communication 

of knowlege or fentiment: the graces of language are only 
introduced to embellifh inftru@ion, and the mufe a@ts as a 
handmaid to truth. Where the poet gratifics his reader with 
migeon conceptions, or prefents to his n lind, in advantageous 
arrangement, juit re eHeions and ufeful precepts, he may there- 
fore well claim indul gence, if his verfe be fparingly enriched 
with the elegance of poetical diction, or even if fometimes de- 
fective in its numbers. Good fenfe, energetically exprefled in 
terfe rhymes, will always be pleafing.—We fhould be glad, 
were it in our power, to offer thefe remarks as an apology for 
the pc etical defects of thefe ep! itles: but fidelity to the public 


odl:ges us to fay that we have in vain fearched through this vo- 
lume for thofe excellencies of thought and fentt: nent, which 
might compenfate for literary imperte Gions. ‘The arguments, 


which fpeak of the human mind under various characters and 
relations, promife the reader metap! hyfical and moral difquifi- 


a 








_ lekyriy 5 farely. ” end iyt fy ne 5 Bieta aftcrward:. ** intill 
om quer; an the chetr. *3 afiolyeit hy m; gave him abjolution. 

On the totyr day 5 en the day aficr. Icis hill a common e xpreflion 
in Kent and other parts of Eng land to fay: ** I will do it to mor- 
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tr V5 os tother ae ? de Ave te aes 2iTOW, Or $2: ¢ day aliitr. 5S fary and 

Was forry aud woeful, 
tions : 
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k tions: but the promife is very incompletely fulfilled. 
neral reflections are flight and fuperficial : and the writer foon 
pafles to what appears to be his main object, the exhibit. 
ing * the mind and its operations as bearing generally on the 
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events of the world, particularly on thole of France.’  Politi- 
cal, metaphyfical, and theolovical heretics are each reprobated 
a in their turn; and every general topic gives the author fome 
occafion of levelling a ftroke of fatire againft modern philofo- 
phers and reformers. As a fair fpecimen of the writer’s man~ 
ner, we quote a fhort paflage on plagiarifm : 
‘With Greek and Hebrew few now plague their pate, 
Compoiing now is almoft out of date. 
Compiling trom compilers all the art 
‘i hat conftitutes a modern author’s part. 
No more are patriarchs, prophets, fathers heard, 
K’en Gibbon takes a French tranilator’s word. 
Old Jeromes and Jofephufles give way, 
To Prieftleys, Horfleys, Paieys, of the day ; 
) Inftead of going to th’ Auguflan age, 
We pirate from'their Plagiary’s page. 
‘ One picks a pocket, one from him receives, 
And hands it forward through a croud of thieves ; 
Till the purfe, torn to pieces as it’s toft, 
Lets loofe the gold, or is in Grub-fRreet lof: 
So chang’d by all the filth where it has lain, 
The owner fcarce could know his own again: 
Thus many a thicf alike of wealth, or wit, 
Efcapes the lath of law by marring it. 
Oft by poetic as by common law, 
The culprit gets off merely by a flaw ; 
See — Martial judge—vreports of his own time— 
‘© He makes it 4/s, who ill repeats my rhyme.’’ 
Of the rich harveft of old times bereft, 
We glean the gleanings other pilf’rers left. 
Few now on Homer, or on Horace dine, 
But drink diftill’d their lees withcut their wine. 
Few now with Val. * on Ariftotle fup, 
But take his orts at fecond-hand difhed up. 
Stull low’r the /purious fons of learning ftoop 
To hirelings critics of a Grub-itreet group ; 
Devour the {courings of thoi learned ftews, 
Regiiters, papers, magazines, reviews. 
(Not fuch as Ruffhead’s, Johnifon’s, Burke’s, but thofe 
‘ Of critics no one cares for, no one knows— 
F If they are willing to obtain my praife, 
Firft let them thew their tafte, and like my lays.’) 
, Hard condition! with which, alas! we find it impoffible to 
| comply | 











‘ * Val. Ariftotle is a feak for an emperor,—Cona.’ 
. Art. 
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ART. XV. ATreatife on the Fevers of Famaica, with fome Obfer- 
vations on the Intermitting Fever of America, and an Apnendix, 
containing fome Hints on the Means of preferving the Health of 
Soldiers in hot Climates. Re be:t Jackfon, M.D. 8vo. 


pp. 440. 7S Boards. Mur 
HE firft chapter of this waits gives the general charaQer of 
the remitting fever of | hagrveay particu!a: 73 at Savannah 


critical leas coulilensity ietieatileie ay fies paar ‘bed in the 
epidemics of Hippocrates. Chap. ad relates to the types of 
periodical fevers ; and chap. 3d to critical days in fevers.. In 
both thefe we find much obfervation of faét, together with an 
acquaintance with the doctrine of the antients: but we cannot 
fay that any great degree of precife or ufeful information ariles 
out of the whole difcuftion, which is rather obfcured by a mul- 
tiplicity of matter, ftated in a loofe and immethodical manner. 

With refpect to the general remote caufes of remitting and 
intermitting fevers, Dr. J. agrees with thofe who attribute ‘thefe 
fevers to marth effluvia: but he cenfures Sir J. Pringle for 
fome of his rules refpecting the choice of fituations ; “which 
were founded chiefly on the neceflity of free air, in order to 
avoid the fuppofed tendency of feptic caufes. On the contrary, 
Dr. Jackfon produces inftances to prove that a high fituation, 
expofed to winds blowing over fwamps, is often more unhealthy 
than a lower and more fheltered one; and he concurs with 
fome other authors in obferving that merely clearing the ground 
from woods, without draining, has made feveral parts of Ame- 
rica more fubjeCt to fevers than formerly, He concludes this 
4th chapter with affirming the reality of the power attributed to 
changes of the moon in promoting the inv afion of fevers. As 
theeth chapter, concerning the proximate caule of fevers, confifts 
only of an hiftorical fketch of the opinions of others, without 
any immediate reference to the peculiar fubject of the work, 
it does not demand particular notice. 

Ch. 6. contains the general hiftory of the Jamaica fever. It 
is divided into the feCtions, Of Fever d ‘iftinguithed by fymptoms 
ef inflammatory diathefis; Of Fever with’ fy mptoms of ner- 
vous affection; Of Fever in which are difcovered figns of ma- 
lignity; Of Fevers in which are obferved fymptoms of a 
putrefcent tendency ; and Of Fevers accompanied with an ine 
creafed fecretion of bile. By malignity, nothing very deter- 
minate is meant, but, generally, a dangerous fate of difeate. 
A fpecific putr refcent tendency i in this fever is rare; though, at 
a late period, fymptoms of putrefaction fometimes appear. 
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The chapter on the prognoftic of this fever enumerates va- 
rious clafles of figns, which, belonging to fever in general, 
and affording little new, we fall not particularize. It is fuc- 
ceeded by one defcribing the different fymptoms of a crifis and 
a fimple remifiion. 

tn the oth chapter, the author proceeds to the general cure 
of fever; and, in the fii ft feciion, he difcufles the doctrine of 
the vis medicatrix nature, to which, from various cogent ar- 
guments, he refules any direct and certain efforts in the cure of 
difeafes ; and, in confequence, he denies that indications can 
properly be taken from that tumult of the fyftem which often 
fucceeds the imprefiion of a morbid caufe. In the ad fection 
he confiders the gencral indications of cure; and here he af- 
ferts that there has hitherto been difcovered no one particular 
remedy in the Jamaica fever to whick we can truft ; the bark, 
though much ufed, appearing to him incapable of fubduing it, 
and antimonials being often dangerous, and generally ineffectual. 

The chapter on the particular cure of the fever of Jamaica 
begins with the obfervation, that the firit ftep was to remove thofe 
circumftances which mafked or concealed its real character of a 
remitting difeafe, and to make it aflume its proper form. The 
mode of effecting this was different, as the inflammatory or 
the nervous diathefis prevailed. In the former, bleeding and 
copious evacuation were moft ufeful; in the latter, blifters, 
ftimulants, the warm bath, and more efpecially cold falt water 
dafhed over the head and fhoulders, were the beft remedies. 
With refpeét to the duration of the fevers, he feems to think 
that this is originally determined by its nature, and is not to be 
altered by bark and other remedies ; yet he decms the bark ex- 
cellent for fupporting the powers of nature till a favourable crifis 
takes place. Many valuable practical remarks occur in this 
chapter, but none fo peculiar to the writer as the very ftrong 
recommendation of cold bathing in the fevers of the Weft In- 
dies ; which, by his account, appears to be the moft powerful 
of all means of roufing nature to a falutary a¢tion. 

Chap. 11, on the yellow fever, begins with eftablifhing 
three forms under which it appears, though fpecifically the dif- 
eafe is one and the fame: thefe are, 1. Thatin which figns of 
putrefaction appear early, and in which yellownefs and black 
vomiting are general: 2, That in which figns of nervous af- 
fection are more obvious, and yellownefs and black vomiting 
arerare: 2. [hatin which there are marks of violent irritation, 
and inflammatory diathefis in the earlier ftages, which foon 
give way to figns of debility and putrefcence, with the yeliow 
colour and blaek vomiting. No one of thefe forms has evi- 
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dent remiffions ; and, in ali, the difeafe may be fpecifically 
ditinauifhed trom the remitting fever. In the firit form, which 
is properly that of the yellow fever, the methods of cure ge- 
ner lly practiied are litle worthy of dependince. Dr. Ff 


uluily began with bleeding. He trufted to clyfters alone for 
emntving the firtt paflages. He then bathed or wafhed the 
paticnt well in warm water; and, after this operation, had cold 
falt water dathed fuddenly from a bucket on the head and 
fhoulders. Tbe effect of this was commonly to bring ona 
fweat, which relieved the mott dangerous fymptoms. in cafe 


of con ant naufea and vomiting, 2 blifter to the epigaftric re- 
gion, cciates with fudorifics, wine, and ‘ref air, were fervice- 
able. Ot the fuccets of this method he {peaks wiih contidence, 


if enspsoyed betore the yellowne(s or the black vomit come on. 
Atter thofe fymptoms have appeared, the cafe is almolt defpe- 
rate: yet the alternate ufe of warm and cold bathing, with 
powertul cordials, bas fometimes recovered the patient. ‘The 
cure of the two other fpecies of this fever required variations in 
the management, which will be readily conceived by the prac- 
titioner. in both, however, we obferve that the writer’s great 
dependance is placed on the external application of cold and 
falt water. 

The long and fomewhat prolix chapter on the intermittent 
| fever of North America, though it contains various ufeful 
practical remarks, relates to a fubject too well known to induce 
us to abridge it. A fubfequent long one, containing a general 
review of the practice of preceding authors in febrile difeafes, 
is an addition rather to the bulk than to the utility of the work. 
The appendix, which treats on preferving the health of foldiers 
in hot climates, contains various fenlible remarks; and, in 
particular, the recommendation of anabftemious mode of life and 
regular exercife deferves attention. ‘Ihe volume is concluded by 
a large colleétion of notes referring, by way of illuftration and 
authority, to the feveral chapters. In thefe, we are forry to 
be obliged to remark a very unneceflary parade of learning, in 
long patlages of Greek, Latin, Arabic, and German. Some 
cafes of the Jamaica fever, in its different forms, are additions 
more to the purpofe. | Au. 
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Art. 16. State of the Country in the Ment! of November, 1794. By 
Abraham Jones. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Owen. 
N the view of the prefent author, this nation, through the corruptions 
which have crept into its government, and which he freely and 
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boldly particularizes, is hurrying, with fearful rapidity, toward 
utter ruin; and nothing, he apprehends, can ftop its dreadful career, 


442 


but the reftoration of our trieznial parliaments. The perufal of fuch 
unpleafant ftatements, and difmal reprefentations of our wretched 
fituation, might plunge the patriotic reader, whofe difpofition is apr 
to take alarm, into melancholy and defpair, did not the animated ityle 
and daring diciion of the pamphlet ferve to roule and fupport his mind, 
and to keep defpondency aloof. More might be faid concerning this 
political fky-rocket*, but CAUTION whifpers ** Letit be unfaid ; con- 
fider the times, and be wile.’’ 

Art.17. Better late than never! An impartial Review of Mr. Pitt’s 
Adminitration, on the Ground of Refponfibility, during the pre- 
fent War: To which are added, Curfory Remarks on the Two 
laft Campaigns ; the whole being a full Elucidation of Mr. Pitt's 
new Way to conquer by Degrees. By an Enemy to the War, on its 
original Principles, but a fincere Well-wither to the King and Con. 
ftitution of Great Britain. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Jolnfon. 1794. 

Better late than never—to do what f—* to retreat from a fyftem of 
blunders and mifmanagement,’ in which, according to the writer, the 
longer we periiit, the more fure we eventually make our national 4. 

ruciion; and he feems to be an attentive and ivtelligent obferver.— 

He cffers many unfavourable ftrittures on the condu& of the allied, 

powers in the profecution of the war, as well as onits original principles: 

but on the Britihh miniiler he employs the utmott feverity of centure, 

The pamphlet is accompanied by an engraved ‘ketch of the retreat of 

the Duke of York’s army, and of the advanced poiiiion of the French, 

Oober 26, i794. The author has likewife prefixed a kind of epiftle 

dedicatory to the Hon. Charles Jenkinfon; in which he farcatftically 

enlarges on the political principles and conduct of that young ftatef- 
man. 

Art. 18. Good Sefer: Addreffed to the Britifh Nation, as their pre-eminent 
CharaGeriflic, in the prejent avcful Crifis, or tt ar of focial Exifience. 
Exhibiting the actual and eventful State of various Nations. By 
John Stewart, the Traveller. 8vo. pp. 124. 2s. 6d. Owen. 1794. 
This work has not difpofed us to reverfe our former judgment of 

Mr.S. We believe that he means well: but the road of literature 

will never be to him the road to fame. His ¢ Good Senfe’ mutt be 

thrown away on thofe to whom he principally addreffes it, becaufe he 
expreffes himfelf in terms which, even to perfons of the beft education, 
are not always very.intelligible. In this refpeét, indeed, we admit 
his claim to authorfhip: for, if an author be a man whofe fentiments 
and arguments are all his own, as Mr.S. defines the term, he is an 
author in the ftricteft meaning of the definition ; his mode of thinking, 
and his ftyle of writing and of rcafoning, being unqueftionably on- 
inal. 

After fome preliminary remarks, Mr. S. proceeds to give'a ge- 

eral and analytical review of the political ftate of England, Franee, 
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* It may perhaps be neceffary, to prevent miftakes, for us 0 
obferve that we do not here allude to the rockets frequently ufed 


in armies, as the figna! of battle. 
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Denmark, Sweden, Ruflia, Poland, Naples, Sardinia, Genoa, Tuf- 
cany, Switzerland, Geneva, Brabant, Holland, and America; in the 
courfe of which he makes many obfervations that muft be admitted to 
be judicious. ‘ 

Speaking of the court of Copenhagen, he fays to the young Prince, 
« Let me recommend to your Highnefs to direct all your iinovations 
to the improvement of the public mind, by a liberal Prefs, controuled 
by a Committee of Cenfors, whofe duty fhould be to protect all tem- 
perate difcuffion, exciting to thought, and to fupprefs every thing in 
fammatory to action. Let your reforms be confined totally to the ad- 
miniftration of government, and to fupport with jealoufy the fanctny 
of its power, as the only medium of progreflive civilization.’ 

The idea of a free prefs under controul, we prefume, may be con- 
fdered as original; and a favourite one it is with him, for he fre- 
quently dwells on it. He blames the regent of Sweden for having 

ranted the liberty of the prefs, without having put it under fome con-- 
troul. * Why were not cenfors appointed to guard the pre/s ?? 'Thereis a 
great deal more of this fort of {peculation, with which we will not 
trouble our readers. 

The Emprefs of Rufia, above all other European potentates, finds 
favour in the eyes of our author; and, while others fpeak of her with 
the moft dire&t difapprobation, or rather condemnation, he avows 
himfelf her panegyrilt; and certainly he feems to difcharge the du- 
ties of his office con amore, as the reader of his pamphlet will fee by 
confulting p. 30—34. 

The name of the Emprefs naturally brings to mind the cafe of 
Poland, and our author defcribes it with no fmall energy; which he 
was the better qualified to do, as he pofieffes confiderable perfonal 
knowlege of that country : 

‘ I was in Poland fome time before the peaceful Revolution took 
place, and upon the moft profound refearch into the moral character 
ofthe people, I found them, all to a man, difpofed to feize upon in- 
dividual liberty, and not one fingle individual capable either to un- 
derftand it, or enjoy it. The King, like many irrefe@ive Democrats 
and Revolutionifts of my acquaintance, judged of every man by him- 
elf, and finding in his own mind a capacity to co-ordinate and oc- 
cupy the conftituent part of a great fyitem, he was ready to fraternize 
with the Artizan, Mechanic, or Labourer ; though a moment’s re- 
feion would teach a mind of the leaft penetration, that thefe men 
we totally incapacitated for all concern in civil power, from their 
mode of life and defeét of education. 

‘This revolution, which, like the hurricane, began in a profound 
calm, might be called the King’s own work ; the nation, unirtelligibly 
and indifferently, adopted it with an unmeaning affirmative. The 
wighbouring potentates forefaw the lowring florm, and took charge 
mn. and will in future moor it in their own harbours. 
.., when the hoftile ufurpation took place, I joined in the general 
Mignation, and offered my mite to the Polifh Subf{cription ; but 

ce the horrors of Democracy have broken out in France, and 

— a moral chaos to the civilized world, by contagion and 

Mtative afitiation of Jacobinifm, | have recanted my former poli- 
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tical herefy, and am become the mo't zealous fupporter of civie pow. 
er, adapied to civil knowledge, as the only matrix of human perfec. 
tability. 
ie? he King of Poland fhould have contented himfelf with refo; ming 
the fentiments of his fubjects, before he called them to participate in 
civil power, by founding colleges, put blic ichoo!s, a tree press » uncer 
the guardianfhip of wife and temperate Ceniors. Heh aS however, 
amply expiated his liberal error, by furnuuhing a mof inflrattive 
example, on the graduates {c: ale of polit ical erior. Poland will be 


The incre eafing ke of thefe laf will give feck a fark elt to > Dewi. 
cracy, that, loathing its indigeitive principles, they will feek the re. 
medy of Poland, by a voluntary jubmiilion to the ; protective fhield of 
neighbouring eitab: ‘ifhed gov ernments.’ 

Here Mr, S. is furely at variance with juflice and good fenfe: he 
admits that the invafion of Poland was an unjuit aggrefiion ; ; that the 
proceedings of the inv ading courts were founded in w/urpation; and 
that their condu& excited his indignation: but finding that * demos 
cracy had eflablifhed a dominion in France, and threatened the civi- 
lized world with the introduétion of a moral chaos by means of a 
Jacobinical afiliation’ E he recants all his former opinions refpeéting 
Poland and its unjuf difmemberers, as political herefies. If they 
were herefies, preferve us, Heaven, {rom his new political orthodoxy, 
and confiltency ; : which, by Preventing the melioration of the civil 


sa tedues, would give win & to’ that mocracy which he wants to 
chain down, and would extend its operation by proving the necefiity 
of refiftance to law'efs force ! 

Having taken a view of the political flate of the countries before- 
mentioned, Nr. S. proceeds to what he calls ¢ the mechanifm of hu- 
man fociety ;’ and he lays down three different heads of difcufiion. 

The propacation of truth. 2. The precedency of light and l- 
berty. 3. Wheiler lIoxery be neceflary to increafe intelleuality. 
He takes aotice, in difculling ibe firit, that many writers have maia- 
tained that tru:h i3 dangerous ; ‘ liere, (lays he,) is an affertion con- 
eee a contrad liGion in terms.’ VW € had little reafon for expecting 
fuch a declaration gue a man who would eitablifh cenfors of the prels, 
and countenance a plenary liberty of it only when works were written 
in the Greek langua Be, that the common people might not be in the 
fecret : and who would make it the funétion of the cenfors £ to let mn 
upon the public mind fuch a proportion of the fun of truth as fhould 
gradually ex slighted and not cazzle the public eye.’ Surely when he 
wrote this fente Nees + ie mull Lave been of opinion that truth might in 
many re {ps (ts be dangerous, or he would not have recommended fuct 

ecautions in the prop. gation of it. Is it not furprifing that a man 
fhonld fo plainly ditcover that two terms contradict each other, and 
not be able to perceive that he datly contradicts himfelf on points of the 
£reat eft imp rtance to his Own argument? It is a lamentable pro? 
of the weaknefs of the human underflandin ie, that our author fhou: 


not be able to ice that the nieans, which he em iploys for fupporting 4 
favours 
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favourite caufe, are precticty the fame that its greateft enemy would 
nie to overturn it. Mr, Stewart’s objeé appears to be to maintain 
the preient (tate of things in government, and to refilt the {pirit of 
change which the French revolution has produced in feme d: gree It 
every country in Europe; yet he very plainly tells us that the propa- 
gation of truth mutt neceffarily be injuricus to the exiting ¢€ ha blith- 
a which depend on laws, cuftoms, or public opin: 005 ; thereby 
more than hinting that thofe cflablifhments cannot be ‘ar the teft of 
truth. Does he prove himfelf, by fach a mode of reafoning, a friend 
ty the caule of truth ? Certainly not. Nay, he goes fo far as to declare 
that truth ought to be facrificed to the f ‘curity of thofe eltabiith- 
ments. This” is a heavy charge againit the author; let our readers 
judge whether we have made it without foundation : 

‘ ‘The revelation of Moral Truth, or the expofition of the per fec- 
tability of human nature, muit have a tendency to diminifh the ve- 
peration of the prefent laws, cultoms, and opinions, in the public 
mind, and give it a reftlefs nad inordinate propenfity to immovation. 
To check this new habit or impulfive phrenzy, portentous of u: niverfal 
anarchy, I fear all free States wiil be obli: ced to facrifice their Liberties 
on the altar of Civil Power, and that unlimited or defpotic Sovereignty 
muft be eftablifhed over all the world, upon this capitulation with 
Truth and univerfal Good ; that the Greek language thall be an un- 
controuled and unlimited vehicle of the prefs, to teach Power the end 
and means of all its operations—the propagation of the doctrine of 
the Unity of Self and Nature.’ 

That the author is himfelf convinced that truth is dangerous, how- 
ever he may think proper to call tais a contradidtion in terms, may be 
fairly collected and confirmed by the following quotation : 

‘ The Revolution of Reafon, a work of confummate wifdom, if 
read at the Univerfity, would tend only to polemic diiguifition, and 
fect only the liberalization of the mind; but if read to an army ora 
mob, would tend to the fubverfion of ail moral fentiment, and effect a 
moit deplorable anarchy of licentioufnefs. Happily, though writtenin 
the vernacular language, the magnitude of conception has been too 
great for the facility ot exprefiion, and renders them intelligible only 
to minds of labour and penetration. ‘She great and important treths 
contained therein will, 1 hope, as thev were intended, defcend upon 
the j ignorant mind through the retracted medi um of converiauop ; ; for 
hhould they be circulated by ignorant or malevolent people, to irritate 
the plebean mind to precipitat e and intemperate action, they would 
bring on the diffolution of civil fociety, and operate a mo ral chaos, 
thereby defeating their own end, the Difcovery of ‘Lruth, and Reign 
of Univerfal Good. ’ 

Mr. S. concludes his work with a diftinét addrefs to the various de- 
fcriptions of men in this country, democrats, miniiiers, the King, 
Princes, nobles, clergy, foldiers, reformers, p! ledeans, and people of 
Property ; not forgetting to honour even us reviewers with fume no- 
ce. What he fays of us will ferve to fhew that we have nct been 
parafites; and that we have not facrificed the caufe of truth, dads 
it would feem an unpleafing if not a dangerous office on foie ms 5 
tO tell truth. Our duty would be a mott pleating one, if we could 
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always approve: but truth and juftice will fometimes forbid it; and, 
regurdleis of confequences, we dare, even in thefe perilous times, to 
be jaft and true to our duty. ; ' 

In an appendix, Mr. S. afferts, in oppofition to the principle of 
Mr. Fox’s libel bill, that juries have nothing to do with the Jaw of 
the queftion to be decided, their p:ovince being folely to find the fag, 
We hope, and we believe, that few men in England will agree with 


him in this opinion, Sh. 


Art.19. The Profpe® before us! or the State of France in Auguft, 
1794, in Reply to Montgaillard’s State of France: to which are 
added Reflections on the Expedience and Neceflity of an immediate 
Peace. By Horatius Publicola. 8vo. pp. 124. 2s. 6d. Eaten, 
This author is in fome parts very fuccefsful in his reply to M. de 

Montgaillard, but in others deficient. In one refpeé the two gentle. 

men may be faid to be extremely well matched, for they both deal 

much in a/éertions, which reit folely on their own authority : but, in 
the inftance before us, we have not the fanction of any name. Iris 
of little confequence whether to a work purely arguntentat.ve a real or 

a fictitious name be prefixed, becaufe the value of an argument de. 

pends on its own intrinfic merit: but the cafe is dilierent when the 

force of the argument refts whoily on tlatements of what are given 
for fa%s. Perfonal refponfibility is then the /rae gud, von. 

Our author fays that the councils of our government have been 
mifled by a fet of men, (meaning the emigrants,) ‘ who at Coblemtz 
and at Plnitz, plotted the difaflers and misfortunes of their own 
country, and of Europe in general.’ If we might judge from the 
treatment experienced by the emicrants, they had very little influence 
in determining the powers of Europe to declare war againft France. 
Thefe men were every where treated with an indifference bordering 
on contempt; and, when they joined the Aultrians and Pruffians in 
the invafion of France, they were oblived to form in a detached body, 
to encamp at a diftance from the main army, and, we believe, were 
not employed once in the whole campaign in any actual fervice. From 
this mortification, even the prefence ot /ewcx princes of the blood roy- 
al, two of whom were brothers and two nephews to the king, could 
not fave them. Had the emigrants been the foul of the enterprize, 
their treatment would furely have been different: that it was fuch as 
we have reprefented it, all the accounts publiihed through Europe, at 
the period to which we refer, molt firongly atteft. ‘That the emi- 
grants had no hand in the fuppofed treaty of Pilnitzx is vouched by 
other writers ; who, in endeavouring to prove the exiftence of fucha 
treaty, have afferted that thefe exiles withdrew themfelves from the 
armies of the allies, as foon as they found that the objeét of the con- 
federacy was the difmemberment of France; and they are highly 
praifed by fome of our political writers, who are enemies to the war, 
for having thought it more honourable to fit down with the lofs of their 
eflates, than to recover them by co-operating with powers who aimed 
at the ruin of their country. Thus differently are the fame men re- 
prefented by authors writing on the fame fide of the quettion. 

M. de Montgaillard has earneltly intreated England, above all 
things, to land a French army in France: but our author an 
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the meafure as rafh and imprudent: his reafons, we mutt confefs, do 
not ftrike us as being very forcible. He fays, ‘ the French coatt is 
formidably guarded.’ Be it fo 5 ftill, the longer a chain of pofts is 
lengthened, the lefs difficult it mult be to make an impreflion on 
them; the line from the Loire to the Bayonne being of an immenfe 
extent, an invader, who is matter of the fea, might chufe his owa 
point for landing, and thus be enabled to make a powerful diveriion 5 
whereas, facing the immenfe army of France collected in Holland, 
and on the banks of the Rhine, would at beft be taking the bull by 
the horns. Indeed, while our author is combating the idea of a de- 
feent on the coaft of France, he ftates reafons which, though urged 
for quite a different purpofe, might well be advanced in fupport of the 
mealure that he oppofes ; for l.~ makes this remark; ‘ after drawing 
together frefh forces, the allies muft lead them throngh foreign terri- 
tories, ata vaft expence, and firft drive the enemy from thofe places 
which they conquered, and then march through their own poffeffions, 
which they would find reduced to a defert by a retreating foe, and 
drained of all refources before they could ever approach the frontiers 
of that formidable enemy.’ ‘T’o this he might have added that it 
would be lefs fatiguing to troops to fend them, by fea, to a place where 
they might have a profpect of gaining a footing with comparatively 
little dithculty, than to march them from Hungary, ‘Tranfylvania, 
Sclavonia, or Croatia, from the banks of the Danube to thofe of the 
Rhine. It was in Africa that Scipio faved Italy 5 it was by attacking 
Carthage at home that he put an end to the career of victories purlued 
by Hannibal for fixteen years inthe heart of Italy ; it was by the bold 
enterprize of a defcent on the territory of Carthage, that he forced 
the Carthaginians to recall, for their own defence, that very army 
which had made Rome tremble for her fafety ; and thus he made 
them abandon, in one moment, the fruits of many of the molt ipiendid 
victories which the world had ever feen. 

There appears in our author too much of a party fpirit for a man 
who has any pretenfions to powers of reafoning ; for he not only af- 
ferts what he can make good by argument, but alfo that which not 
only is not demonftrated, but is even in oppofition to probability. It 
is true that he reprefents fairly when he defcribes the allies as in a 
moit deplorable condition, in want both of money and men, and as 
unable, at prefent, to make head againft a victorious enemy every 
Where prefling on their rear: but he does zor reprefent fairly when 
he fays the French nation confiits of tcventy-eight millions of people : 
before the revolution, and before this depopulating war, it was faid 
that there were in France no more than 24 millions of inhabitants : 
though fome have fince carried the population to 26 millions. 

Having argued ftrenuoufly, and we mult confefs, in fome inftances, 
powerfully and fuccefsfully, in favour of the opinion that peace is ne- 
cellary to us, the author fays that it may be ebtained on the following 
conditions : | 

‘1. By the removal of your Minifters. 

“Il. By renouncing your Continental alliances. 

oe, if, By acknowledging the liberty and independence of ihe French Ree 
public, 

Hh 4 “lV. By 
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¢ IV. By concluding a treaty of commerce and alliance with America, 
Sweden, Denmark, azd Switzerland. 

-V. By reque Bins thofe Powers to interpofe their good offces between 
this nation and }rance, to obtain a ‘afting peace and a commer tal treaty,” 

We with moit fincerely that our author could iniure us peace on 
thofe terms ; which, though they might have the apy earance of 
making us break faith with our allies, would have rhe aj Searance only 
of fuch a breach, if it be true that our allies are, as (hey are re. 
prefented to be, incapable of { fulfilling their engagements to us. We 
fear that he is too fanguine in his hope s; and that a viC.omous enemy 
will infift on a reilitution of every inch of territory take» by us daring 
the war. Whether our fituation be fuch as would make ** cefirable for 
us to give fuch a price for peace, is a queftion which i> does not be. 
long to reviewers to anfwer. We will only farther remark that, 
though this performance manifeits that the author poieties abilities, 
and writes in an ealy ftyle, it fhews rot leis clearly that le is by no 
means equal to a literary conteft with the Comte de Montyaillard. Sh 


Art. 20. Plan of Internal Defen Cé, as propoted by Sir John Dalrymple, 
Baronet, to a Meeting of the County of Edinburgh, on the 12th 
November, 1794. 8vo. 6d. Stoc ckdale. 

This valuable and i importart, though {mail, pamphlet fiould be pur- 
chafed and diftributed by ail the pelitical focieties in Great Britain, 
Meanwhile, it becomes our minilters to reflect that the perilous fitu- 
ation of Holland has refulted from the iteady refufal of its government 
to beftow on the xumereus clafics of the people a fhare in the nomina- 
tion of its rulers. Af univerfal faffrage (which, by means of an inter. 
mediate body of ele€tors, can be conciliated with the defirable afcen- 
dancy of property and of information,) be the donative, by means of 
which alone the zealous repulfion of a foreign foe can be purchated 
of the mu! luitude, it muft be conferred. The independency of Britain is 
a confideration to which moit others are to be facrificed. For our 


: :5 al ave ¢ ve hit. 
FIRE sip es all fhould | have a motive to fight Tay’ 


Art. 21. Lhe Lendon Militra A& confidered ; being an Abftraét of the 
Bill, with Notes on the feveral Claufes ; to which are added, an 
authentic Account of its Progrefs through the Common Council 
and Honfe of Commons, and Remarks on Mr. Dean’s Letter. 
8vo. 6d. Symonds. 1794. 

This author confiders the act as an innovation on the charter of 
London, and as tending, in a very alarming degree, to ¢ fubvert all 
the juft!y boafted rights, privileges, and liberties of tis ancient, re- 
nowned, and flourifhing metropolis.” ‘The pamphlet ts well-written 5 
and the reafoning which it contains, in fupport of a petition for a re- 
peal of the act, appears very powerful. 

Art.22. Tz Citizen, being the creat Outline of Political Science, 
and a Defence of the Britifh Conititution, from the Writin gs of 
Montefguieu, Blackilone, Hume, Paley, Gibbon, &c. &c. 8v0. 
pp. 136. 4s. fewed. Robinfons. 1794. 

We learn, trom tie author’s preliminary addrefs to the people of 
England, that the profits arifing from the fale of this publication, and 


of others which are to follow it, are to go to the fund for the > relief of 
the 
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eke widows and childre? of the) uth seamen and foldiers who, luri ng 
, ' ° ~ tty? 
the nrefent war, mav dic or be Geabled in hi: Majeth sfervice. The 
‘ 


. ' Pe SE ee RS ee 
fame fpint of humapicy chat produce?! this work ¥ nald ihield it from 
the 1 verity yy crite, if it ttood in need of ind neence : but its in- 


° . ’ L —_ o . - * } > : - > 
triniic ment may weil prevent itirom irnking fromm the judgment 
° 4 7 a) rv P & ry? ° — - bs . 
ev: of the mo Vigra Critics. fie aut.or vafes in review the dif- 
ferent forms cr wovernmer. that have prewar din the worst, tse moe 
° 4 7 t a ae oe t ate 
narenc2l, ariudocran/ec!, ‘omocratical, and mixe: d. He points out the 
, L, ? eR Se Pe ee ee 
advantaces and d cadvantages, the good and the bad tendencies, of 
- ? ] ae ° ’ Lo C——— ae naan 
each ; aud he econciudes bY giving a preferen eto taat ;orm wich, 
ac nd he cs yz . 
‘ } .~ ; +! > »{ ‘ 
vmtine the createit Share of wood, and excludi ling tne gre vateft fhare of 
. f ; + . . ~f< “are “ 
evi!, bids faireft to connect liberty, property, and order, and to 
? } (5 ’ : } > fe a) { ane 
efta! ve ; é rN) Onl a Gui ible balis. it ae CV iat! 5 rom the rnoit ic? u- 
| - ~~ 1 n 7 rae ; - } > > " - eiiinien . 
nulous e€% ination of tae author's principes, taat, in preferrin’ 2 


Umited monarchy, and a leviflatvre conliftiag of three eilates, he 1s 
not miluenced by any flavith veneration for kings or nobles, but by a 
fincere delire to fecure che h: ppinels of the governed, on the firm 
Souadason of freedom and equal laws. 

Speaking of the Briuth conftitution, the author fhews that it was 
not the retalt of fyftem, that its parts were not framed on theoretic 
obiervations, but that it was ihe work of time and experience; and, 
applying us 5 remaik to the fubject of parliamen tary reform, | he jabours 
t yprove that we oug litto pre teed with gre at< aution, and *thatc! haneecs 
ueht not to be adventured woon, without a comprehentive difcern- 
ment Oi 7 e confequences, without a knowledge as wel! of the remote 
dendency as of the immediaie defen.’ He illufteates his opinion by th 
fo lowing allulion to changes introduced into the Britith adaiicahane: 
probably not forefecn, certain'y not intended, by thole who had the 
ereateft fhare in the meatures that led tothem: 

‘When EvizaBetu, and her rmMEDIATE SUCCESSOR, applicd 
themicives to the encouragement and regulation of rrapsE by many 
wife laws, they knew nor, that, together with wealth and induiirv, 


they were df Hag a conjcroujness of firength and independency, which 

’ r . : ' 
WCL 4 la A c t de “ug gi Nii. rey unaderv LLC [Orie of a WM1LX EU ja” verament, the Ani 
Ri0Ok OF arbi Va yp rinces. 


‘ Whea it was debated whether the MuTiny act (the law by 
which the army is governed and m: intained) fhould be semfsrary or 

erpetual, littie elle probably occurred to the advocates of az annual 
sill, than th’ expediency of retaining a control over the mo? dangerous 
prerogative of the crown 





THE DIRECTION AND COMMAND OF 
A STANDING ARMY: whereas, In its effect, this frgle refervatica 
has altered the whole frame and quatit y of the Briti/ conjtitution.-- For 
fince, in confequence of the military fyttem w hick preva te in i igh- 
bouring and rival nations, as well as on account of the internal exi- 

gencies of government, a fianding arniy has become ¢/extial to the 
fafety and adminiftration of the empire, 1t enables part: ament, by di/> 
continu ing this nece ear ry pro vifion, {o to enforce its relol utions upon any 
other fubjeét, as to render the king’ S difent to a law, which has ree 
ceils ed the approbation of both ho ies, COO 4 fancerois a B expe “ment any 
longer to be advifed.—A conte/# between the hing g and sarliament cannot 
now be perfevered in, without a diffolution of the goveramen to ~ Laitly, 
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when the conllitution conferred upon the crown the nomination to all 
employments in the public fervice, the authors of this arrangement were 
led to it, by the obvious propriety of leaving to a matter the choice of 
his fervants; and dy the manifeft inconveniency of engaging the national 
council, upon every variety, in thofe perfonal contefts which atter:d ele@ions 
to places of honour and exoluments.—Our anceftors did not obferve that 
this difpofition added an influence to the regal cfice, which, as the num- 
ber and value of public employments increafed, would fuperiede in a 
great meafure the forms, and change the character of the ancient con- 
ftitution —They knew not what the experience and reflection of me- 
dern ages has difcovered, that patronage univerfally is power; that he 
who poffeffes in a fufficient degree the means of gratifying the defires 
of mankind after wealth and diitinction, by whatever checks and forms 
his authority may be limited or difguifed, will direct the management 
of public affairs.—- Whatever be the mechanifin of the political engine, 
he will guide the motion.’ 

The author then proceeds to fhew that the houfe of commons, ever 
in its prefent incongruous ftate of reprefentation, is well calculated to 
an{wer the ends of its inftitution, and to collect and exprefs the fenfe of 
the nation. His obfervations on this head, if not unanfwerable, are 
extremely plaufible : 

‘ By annexing the right of voting for members of the Houfe of 
Commons to different qualifications in different places, each order and 

rofeflion of men in the community become virtually reprefented ; that 
3s, men of all orders and profeflions, fate/men, courtiers, country gentle- 
men, lawyers, merchants, manufaGurers, foldiers, failors, interefted in the 
profperity, and experienced in the occupation of their refpective pro- 
feffions, obtain feats in parliament. 

‘ The eleGions, at the fame time, are fo conneéted with the influence 
of landed property as to afford a certainty that a coufiderable number of 
enen of great eftates will be returned to parliament ; and are alfo fo modi- 
fied, that men the mof? eminent and /ucce/sful in their refpeCtive profe/- 
fious, are the moft likely, by their riches, or the qwerght of their ftations, 
to prevail in thefe competitions. 

‘ The number, fortune, and quality of the members; the variety of 
interes and charadters amongit them ; above all, the temporary duration 
of their power, and the change of men which every new election pro- 
duces, are fo many fecurities to the public, as well againft the fubjec- 
tion of their judgments to any external dictation, as againft the forma- 
tion of a junto in their own body, fufficiently powerful to govera 
their decifions. 

© The repre/rxtatives are fo intermixed with the conftituents, and the 
couftituents with the reff of the people, that they cannot, without a parti- 
ality too flagrant to be endured, impo/? any burden upon the fubje@, in 
which they do not foare themflves; ner {carcely can they adopt an ad- 
vantageous regulation, in which their own interefls will not participate 
of the advantage.’ 

As we have often extra&ed from publications written in favour of 
paritamentary reform, it may be expected, from our impartiality, that 
we fhould do the fame when reviewing works of an oppofite tendency ; 
fo that both tides of the queflion being fairly laid before our readers, 
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they may be the better able to form their judgment on a matter of fuch 
importance to the whole nation. For this reafon, we fhall now feiect 
a few paflages, in which the author does ample jultice to the caufe that 
he has efpoufed. In pointing out the dangers which threaten the 
conftitution on the part of the crown, and the barrier raifed againft 
them, he thus expreffes himfelf : 

‘ The dangers principally to be apprehended from regal govern- 
ment, relate to the two articles of TAXATION and PUNISHMENT.— 
In every form of government, from which the people are excluded, it 
is the intereft of the governors to get as much, and of the governed to 
give as little, as they can: the power alfo of punifhment, in the hands 
of an arbitrary prince, oftentimes becomes an engine of extortion, 
jealoufy, and revenge.—Wiely, thereiore, hath the Bririsu Con- 
STITUTION guarded the fafzty of the people, in thefe two points, by 
the mott fludious precaution. 

‘ Upon that of taxation, every law, which, by the remoteft con- 
ftruétion, may be deemed to levy money upon the property of the 
fubject, mu/? originate, that is, mutt iirit be propofed and affented to, 
in the Heuit of Commons: by which regulation, accompanying the 
weight which that aflemblv pofieffes in all its functions, the levying 
of taxes is almoit exclufively referved to the popular part of the con- 
ititution, who, itis prefumed, will not tax themfelves, nor their fellow 
Jubje@s, without being firit convinced of the xecejity of the aids which 
they grant. 

‘ The application alfo of the public fupplies is watched with the 
fame circumipection as the affeffment.— Many taxes are annual; the 
produce of others is mortgaged, or appropriated to {pecific fervices 5 
the expenditure of all of them is accounted for in the Houfe of Commezs 5 
as computations of the charge or the parpofe for which tney are wanted 
are previouily fubmitted to the fame tribunal. 

‘ In the infliction of punijiment, the power of the crown, and of 
the magiftrate appointed by the crown, is confirmed by the moft pre- 
ciie limitations: the guilt of the offender muj? Le pronounced by twelve men 
of bis own order, indifferently chofen out of the county where the offence was 
committed: the punifbment, or the limits to which ihe punifoment may be 
extended, are afcertained and affixed to the crime, by laws which knaw not 
the perfon of the criminal. 

‘ And whereas, arbitrary or ciandeitine confinement is the /xjury mol 
to be dreaded from the ftrong hand of the executive government, be. 
caufe it deprives the prifoner at once of protection and defence, and 
delivers him into the power, and to the malicious or interefted defigns 
of his enemics ; the conjiitution bas provided againft this danger with 
extreme folicituie.—The ancient writ of habeas corpus, the habeas 
corpus act of Charles the Second, and the practice and determinations 
of our fovereign courts of juitice founded upon thefe laws, afford a 
complete remedy tor every conceivable cafe of él/ezal imprifoament *, 

‘ Treafon 


_ —_— —-— ogee — — - _—— 





«* Upon complaint in writing by, or on behalf of, anv perfon in 
confinement, to any of the four courts of Weitminiter Hall, in term 
Ome, or to the Lord Chancellor, or one of the Judges, in the vaca- 
tion ; 
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‘ Treafon being that charge, under colour of which the deftraction 
of an obnoxious individual is often fought; and government being at 
all times more immediately a party in the profecution ; the law, be- 
fide the general care with which it watches over the fatety of the ac- 

cufed, in this cafe, fenfible of the unequal couteit in which the fubject 
is engaged, has aflifted his defence with extraordinary indulgencies.— 
By two fratute s, enacted / nce the re volution, & very perjon indicitd { for big b 
treafon feall have a copy of his indictment, a li/} of the witnefes to be pro- 
duced, and of the jury impannelled, delivered to bim ten days before the 
trial; be is alj/o permitted to make his defence by counjel; privileges which 
are not allowed to the prifoner in a trial tor any other crime: and 
what is of more importance to the party than all the refl, the teimony 
of two awitneffes, at leat, is required to convied a perion of treason 3 
whereas, one pofitive witnefs is iufhcient in almoit every other {pecies 
of accufatior.’ 

On the unequal ftate of the reprefentation of the people in parlia- 
ment, he makes the following obfervations : 

‘ There is nothing, i che Britith conftitution, fo remarkable as the 
irregularity of the POPULAR REPRESENTATION.— The houjfe of com- 
mons conhilts of frve hundred and forty-cigt ¢ members, of whom save 
hundred are elected by /even thoufard cenfiituents: {0 that a majority of 
thefe feven thoufand, without any reafonable utle to juperior weight or 
influence in the ftate, may, under certain circumilances, decide a 
queilion againit the opinion of as many millions.—Or, to place the 
fame obje é& in another point of view; if my eftate be fituated in one 
county of the kingdom, I poffefs the ten thoufandth part of a fingle 
reprefentative ; if im another, the thoufandth; if in a particular dif- 
trict, I may be one in twenty who choofe two reprefentatives ; ; ifina 
ftill more favoured fpot, I may enjoy the right of appointing two my- 
felf.—If I have been born, or dwell, or have ferved an apprenticefhip 
in one town, | am reprefented in the national affembly by two de- 
puties, in the choice cf whom I exercife an actual and fenfibdle fhare of 





tion ; and upon a probable reafon being fuggefted to queftion the le- 
gality of the detention, a writ is iffued, to the perfon 1 in whofe cuftody 
the complainant is alledged to be, commanding him within a certain 
limited and fhort time a produce the body of the prifoner, and the 
authority under which he is detained.—Upon the return of the writ, 
ftrict and inftantaneous obedience to which 1s enforced by very fevere 
penalties, if no lawful caufe of imprifonment appear, the court or judges 
before whom the prifoner ts brought, ts authorized and bound to dif 
charge him; even though he may have been committed by a Secretary, or. 
other high officer of fat ey by the privy council, or by the King in perfin: 
fo that no Jubjed of this realm can be held in cenfinement, by any power, 
or under axy pretence whatever, provided he can find means to convey 
his complaint to one of the four courts of Weitminiter Hall, or during 
their recefs to any of the Judges of the fame, unlefs all thefe feveral 
tribunals agree in determining his imprifonment to be legal —He may 
make app licat iam ta them, in Jucceffion ; and if one out of the number be 
Sound, who thinks the prifoner entitled to his liberty, that one pofefes au- 
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power; if accident has thrown my birth, or habitation, or fervice, into 
another town, | have no reprefentative at all, nor more power or con- 
cern in the election ot thofe who make the laws, by which I am go. 
verned, than if [ was a fubjeét of the Grand Signior—and this partia- 
lity {ubiiiis without any pretence whatever of merit or of propriety, to 
saltify the preference cf one place to another.—-Or, thirdly, to de- 
{cribe the ftate of national reprefentation as it exifts in reality, it may 
be alhrmed, I believe, with truth, that about one half of the houfe of 
commons obtain their feats in that ailembly by the election of the 
people, the other half by purchafe, or by the nomination of fingle 
proprietors of great eitates. 3 

« This is a flagrant éxcongruity in the conftitution; but it is one of 
thofe objections which ftrixe moft forcibly at firft —The effec? of all rea- 
foning upon the fubject will diminif> the firit impreflion: on which ac. 
count it deferves the more attentive examination, that we may be af- 
fured, before we adventure upon a reformation, that the MAGNITUDE 
OF THE EVIL JUSTIFIES THE DANGER OF THE EXPERIMENT. 

¢ In the few remarks that follow, we would be underttood, in the 
firft place, to decline al! conference with thofe who wih to alter the form 
of gcoverument of thefe &ingdoms.—The reformers with whom we have 
to do, are they, who, while they change this part of the fyftem, would 
recain the ro?.—ifany Englifiman expect more happinefs to his country 
under a republic, he may very confiffently recommend a new modelling 
of elefions to parliament ; becaute, if rhe hing and houfe of lords were 
laid afide, the prefent difproportionate reprefentation would produce 
nothing but a confi/ed aud ill-digefted oligarchy—In like manner we 
wave acontroverfy with thofe writers who infil upon reprefentation as 
a natural richt *: we confider it fo far only as a@ right at all,as it con- 
duces to PUBLIC UTILITY; that is, as it contributes to the efabii/b- 


° td oe 4 ? . on J 4 5 ° , ° “7 ‘ a 
ment of good laws, or as it fecures to the people the juf? adminifiration cf 


thefe laws.—Thefe eff:&s depend upon the di/pofition and abilities of the 
national counfillors.—Wherefore, if men the mo? likely by their qualifica- 


- « 


tions to know and to promote the public intereft bc aQually returned to paie 
. ; fy 4 eothesne »j , 4 » Me — , . ; j 

liament, it fig nifies Little who return them.—I\f the propereft perfons be 

elected, what matters it by whom taey are ele&ted ?—At Ue it, nO friu< 


dent fiate/man would fubvert long efablifbed or even feitled rules of vée 
prefeniation, without a profpe of procuring wifer or better veprijculae 
£Z2Ves. 

© This then beine well obferved, let us, before we feels to ob:zain 
any thing more, confider duly what we a/rcady have.-—We have a 
houfe of commons compoted of five hundred and forty-eight members, ia 
which number are found the moft cONSiDERARLE LANDHOLDEKS$ 
and MercHuanrTs of the kingdom; the Heaps of the army, the 
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« * If this right be zaéaral, no doubt it muft be equal, and the 
right, we may add, of one fex, as well as of the cther.— Whereas 
every plan of reprefentation we have heard of begins by excluding the 
votes of women: thus cutting off, ata fingle Rroke, exe Lalf of the 
public from a right which is afferted to be inherent in a//; a right too, 
— reprefent it, not only univerfal, but unalicnable and indefea- 
fible.’ 


NAVY, 
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NAVY, and the LAW; the OCCUPHERS of GREAT OFFICES If” 
THE STATE; together with MANY PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS, 


eminent by their knowledge, cleguence, or aciivity.—Now, if the 
country be not /afe in fuch hands, 1a ewhofe may bs — its interefis ?— 
If faco anumber 0 ch men be fable to the 7 ce of corrupt motives, 
what aflembly oi men will be fccure trom the — “danger ?—Does any 
new febeme of representation promife to colleé ether more wifdom, or to 
produce fir? cr entegrity ¢ 

«In this view of the fubje&, and attending not to ideas of order and 
proportion (of which many minds are much cnamoured), but to effed?s 
alone, we may difcover ju/ excu/es for thole parts of the prefent repre- 
fentation which appear to a hafiy ch/erver moft exceptionable and abfurd.’ 

We never, in any work on this fubject, found the checks and ba- 
lances of the Britifh conititution more clearly expreffed, nor more 
ftrongly marked, than in a few pages* of this treatife: but they 
are too long for an extract ; efpecially as our tranfcripts are already 
of fufficient extent. 


Art. 23. 4 Refutation of Mr. Pitts alarming Afertion, made cn the laf 


Day of the laft Seffion of Parliament, T hat unle/s the Monarchy of 


France be reftored, the Monarchy of England will be loft for ever? In 

a Letter addrefid to the Right Hin. Thomas Skinner, Lord Mayor of the 

City of London. 8vo. pp.76. 28. 6d. Bell. 1794. 

This author’s arguments do not appéar to us to bear in any degree 
on the affertion faid to have been made by Mr. Pitt, the refutation of 
which is the profeffed objeét of the pamphlet. He beftows the moft 
of his time in cenfuring the general conduct of the miniiter during the 
war. His reafoning faculties feém to be of a peculiar caft; his logic, 
wherever he may have picked it up, certainly derives not its defcent 
from the fchool of Locke. Speaking ot Mr. Pitt, he fays, (page j ) «ifthe 
minifter’s affertion be true, he has given us an unanfwerable reafon for 
our inftantly fupplicating the throne for his removal.’ Let us throw 
this into the form of a fyllogifm.—The minifter who afferts that, unlefs 
the monarchy of France be reftored, the monarchy of England will 
be loft for ever, ought to be removed from his office.——Mr Pitt has 
made this affertion—therefore Mr. Pitt ought to be removed. Until 
our author fhall prove his major, he will excufe us if we fmile at his 
conclufion. Another admirable oe of his logic ocerrs 5 within a 
line or two of the former. ‘ This man, (itil {pe: akin 1g of Mr. Pit,) 
and his coadjutors, were placed at the + Im long before this country 
was made a party to the German con/ederacy, ar d have remained 
there ever fince, It is furely therefore time that his Majefly thould 
feek for abler hands.” A more powerful and conclufive shercfore 
furely never was uttered by any logician! Thus we muft pronounc 
Mr, Pitt to be unable to fill his office, decauf le was in olflice before 
England acceded to the German confederacy, and has continued in 
it ever fince. 

In common with other pol litical writers, ovr author tells us that the 
object of the treaty of Pilnitz was to ores ¢ Fran nce. Infiead of 
ajjuming ’ he fhould have proved, the authentic: ity of that treaty. He 
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tells us that Mr. Pitt’s fyftem was to provoke France to war: but he 
fhews that nothing could be more unneceffary than to provoke perfous 
who were already * outrageous,’ as he fays, for a war with England; 
thofe perfons, he informs us, were Briffot and his partizans, who, in 
fome meafure, governed the national councils. He admits that Brif- 
fot aétually did bring on the war: but he tells us that he can venture 
to aflure the Right Hon. Magiltrate whom he addreffes, that it was 
contrary to the general wifhes of the French nation. It is evident 
that he here allows a very wide diftinction between the fentiments of 
the rulers and thofe of the ruled; and that, on shat occafion, he makes 
the Convention and the people ¢wo. So does Mr. Pitt, though ina 
different way: he fays that the Convention is for a republic, and 
that the people are for a limited monarchy. ‘This our author denies, 
though he allows that the people and the Convention differed about a 
breach with us; and that the people were againff their will plunged 
into a war by their legiflature. If they were made againft their will 
to fubmit to all the horrors of a war, which they condemned, why 
might they not be made to fubmit alfo, againft their will, to a re- 
publican form of government, which they difliked? We give no 
opinion on either fide: but we fee nothing in the work before us to 
induce us to believe the affertion of an anonymous writer, in preference 
to that of Mr. Pitt; particularly as that fame writer acknowleges 
that, in one important inftance, the people had engaged in a meafure 
of the utmoft magnitude which they judged rath, 1mpolitic, and ruin- 
Ous, in compliance with the will of the Convention. 

Speaking of the origin of the prefent war, he tates the following 
particulars; which, however, refi folely on the credit of an author 
without a name: 

‘ On this occafion I am induced to relate a circumftance that came 
within my own knowledge, as it mut fully explain to your Lordthip, 
the fentiments of Briffot refpecting a war with England. In the winter 
of 1792, I dined with fome "nelith friends at a gentleman’s houfe in 
Paris. Briffot was invited, who after dinner became particularly 
communicative. Politics, as you may fuppofe, was the principal fub- 
ject of converfation—and upon my obferving, that Mr. Pitt was de- 
termined to continue his fy{tem of neutrality, Briffot immediately re- 
plie¢—«* That is the very thing I chiefly dread—Your miniliers are 
concealed enemies, and although your people with well to our revolu- 
tion, they abhor it. ‘I’o beat the Germans, without the Englifh are 
of the party, would be doing nothing effectual. A neutrality on the 
part of Britain would give her at this time the whole trade of Europe, 
and by that means would, after we had been engaged in the conteft 
for fome time, make her a powerful auxiliary to the German league. 
She might, by throwing her weight into the fcale at a particular mo- 
ment, incline the balance for a certain time in her favour. I canrot 
pofiibly think it would ultimately fuceced in reforing the defpotifm of 
France, but it might retard our operations, by giving hopes to our 
internal enemies, and new vigour to the Gserman allies. 

** As to the treaty of Pilnitz,’’ continued Briffor, ** the ohieAs of 
it were communicated by the King cf Proffia to the Britith cabinet, 
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accufation, I afked him in a tone of vaice that expreffed a difbclief of 
what he had afferted, “* Are you certain of that?’? * sir,” rcvlied 
Briffot, 6 f know the ind im due time your countrymen ~~ : know it.’? 
«© When that is the caf-, Sir,”? replied y your humble fervant, © we 
fhall believe it.’’ ‘* Until then, Sir,’’ faid he, ** J nA not defire 


7? 


you to Cc! edit me. | 

‘ An Englith gentleman, fittn ig on my right har d, immediately 
afked Briflut, if he did not imagine, the Englifh couid /.é2 turn the 
fcale in favor of the allies? His reply was, * Edo net th nk, Sir, 
the power of England can etfeét any other purpofe, than keeping the 
war alive a little long er 3 but | am perfectly awire, that ne thing is 
now wanting, to complere the dedraction of your country, but another 
expenfive war. We muf therefore not fulFer you to Inde benind the 
curtain, and obtain ail the advantages, withour partaking of the dif- 
advantay: es of the war. We mail ilrike at you firft througn the me- 
dium of Hollard.— You have no intereft whatever there, "ed what the 
Stadtholder can give you, and we fh al! foor dilpole of him Ina 
word,’’ faid Briflot, ** we fhal! have mo t of the Gevern.senis of Eue 
rope againit us, and mott of the Pesp/e with us—but that maccers not 
—we mutt be a free nation in {pite of tie world, or we muft bravely 
perifh.”” 

In page 36, the author fays, ¢ the whole ope of Picdmont con- 

uered by the French.’ W ew vith to kine Ww where he gained this piece 
of intelligence, which we belicve wiil be idered as perfeétly new 
by the people of England, who very weil  daderfiand 1 the difference 
between fore and all, beiween the alae aud a part. In tome places, 
he falls into inaccuracies not very pardonable. He calls the French 
minifter, who was ordered by our court to guit the kingdem, Cheva- 
fine; his name was Chawvelin. In puge 23, he calls the Duke of 
Brunfwick the ¢ Hereditary Prince.’ He might juit as weil call 
George III. “* Prince of Wales,’’ becaufe his M3} jefly once bore 
that title. During the fait Germai nwar, the perfouage in quetion 
was ftyled the H ereditary Prince, becaufe his father was then alive, 
and he was heir apparent to him: but, fince the death of his father, 
he has of courfe ceafed to be called Hereditary Prince, having atual- 
ly fucceeded to the inheritance. He ts now ‘* Duke of Br unfwick.” 

The author informs his readers that he will probably pubiifh, at a con- 
venient time, the refult of his perfonal obfervations, made in a tour of 
1700 miles through various parts of France. We cannot fo far com- 
pliment him as to fay that he is we!l qualified for fuch a tafk ; what he 
promites is fomething in its nature hiflorical, and an hiftorian ought 
to be dilpafiionate, cod not conneRed with any party: but our author 
is warm, and not only a party man, but evidemty 3 a moft determine 
partizan. His ftyle, however, is eafy and claffical ; and on fome oc- 
cafions he argues with force and great perfpicuity: of the truth of 
which obfervation, the following paflage will be a good proof: 

As far, my Lord, as my feeble und terflanding will permit me to 

sana, on this occafion, | cannot imagine Mr. Pit’s or Mr. Durke’s 


labours are in the leaft neceflary to the luppreflio n of atheiftical doce, 


trines, either here or elfewhere.—They furely caunot be generally 


credited in an enlightened nation, alt hough It is true fuch opinions 
have 
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have prevailed in France for more than a century, Grotius, the ce- 
lebrated civilian, in a letter to Lis brother, written about the year 
1642, fpeaks highly in commendation of the philofophy of Hobbs: 
fill, I cannot but conceive, that an Over-ruling Intelligence, a Power 
that governs and directs the univerle, is fo evident to the human un- 
derftanding, that a whole xa‘ion can never be eftablifhed in a contrary 
belief, although fome mea perfuade themfelves, that all matter is a 
compofite of the elements, ranging in the void infinite, without any 
extraneous impulfe but ¢ting only trom itfelf. Matter, fays an atheift, 
is, becaufe it is —it moves becaufe it moves: and this is Ais creed. 
Surely, my Lord, fuch a doctrine leaves us to combat with a thoufand 
dificulties, which the belief of a Superintending and Omnipotent 
Power muift at once remove. We know the movements of the hea- 
venly bodies are regular, this can be no matter of uncertainty, as we 
calculate the appearance of an eclipfe to a fecond of time, and know 
when the fhadow of one planet will totally ob{cure, or partially con- 
ceal from us the face of another. This regularity cannot, furely, be 
the effect of matter acting only from itfelf, but the evident confe- 
uence of fome. powerful Being, whofe attributes, and whofe effence 
are beyond the reach of human comprehenfion. Thefe are things fo 
evident to my underitanding, that | cannot imagine we may fairly 
apprehend any poffible danger from the atheiliical writings of the 


French philofophers.’ ; F 


Art. 24. The Evidence fummed up, or a Statement of the apparent 
Caufes and Objeéts of the War. 8vo. 1s. Eaton. 

In trials for high treafon or mifdemeanors, in our courts of law, 
evidence is fummed up in two ways, not only diftinét but oppcfite in 
their nature, and by two perfons who ftand in widely different fitua- 
tions. ‘The counfel fums up, and fo does the judge when he delivers 
his charge to the jury. ‘Ihe former contiders only one fide of the 
queftion, the latter every poflible fide of it; the one looks not to the 
merits of the cafe, but to the intereft of his client; the other to ftriét 
juftice between the accufed and the public. ‘Thus partiality naturally 
guides the one, and impartiality the other. With thefe ideas, fug- 
gelted by the title-page, we perufed this work, andfoon found that the 
author has fummed up as an advocate, not as a judge; that whatever 
made for his caufe he fet out in the ftrongeft point of view, while he 
either fuppreffed or flurred over what might make againit it. We 
mean not to extend this obfervation to every part of the work; for 
unqueftionably it contains fome very correéi details, and truths not 
the lefs wholefome for being fevere:—but, in other refpects, the 
author appears a mere party man, who lays down premifes which his 
adverfaries unqueftionably will deny, ‘and then he triumphantly draws 
conclufions, which he thinks irrefiftible ; and fuch they certainly would 
be, if they were deduced from premifes admitted on both fides. 

This author builds much on the fuppofed treaty of Pilnitz; and 
were that foundation taken from him, a very confiderable part of his 
argumentative pile would tumble to the ground. We have in formet 
Reviews given opinions on the copies of this treaty that have been 
handed about; and, as we think, have demonftrated, from internal 
Rev, Dec. 1794. Ti evidence, 
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evidence, that they were fpurious. The prefent writer, however,, 
reafons on this treaty as if its authenticity had never been impeached ; 
yet he was aware that the Courts of Vienna and Berlin had publifhed 
flate-papers, which contained folemn declarations ab{clutely incom- 
patible with the engagements and provifions of the copy which he 
gives us of the treaty of Pilnitz; for he quotes the following paffage 
from one of the manifeflos fent into the world in the name of thofe 
courts. — But yielding to what the honour of all crowns, and 
the real interefts of all people require, their Majefties declare to 
Europe, that in the juft war which they have undertaken, they en. 
tertain no view of perfonal aggrandizement, which they exprefsly re. 
nounce.? Now it mutt be admitted, either that the copy of the treaty 
of Pilnitz given by our author is a mere fabrication, or that the 
above affurances, fo folemnly given, were infincere and deceitful, Our 
author attempts to folve the difliculty at once, by faying that the con- 
federated courts were infincere in thefe declarations, and that ¢ they con- 
cealed the intention of difmembering France.’ ‘This 1s furely no more 
than begging the queftion. The cate of the furrender of Valenciennes, 
Conde, and Le Quefnoy to the Emperor, quoted by the author, is 
not in point: a change of circumftances is gencrally attended with a: 
change of meafures. When the above declaration was made to Eu- 
rope by the combined courts, Louis XV1. was alive, and monarchy. 
was recognized in France: when thefe three towns were taken, thar 
anfortunate prince had been put to death, monarchy was abolifhed, and 
a republic fet up in its flead. Had our author taken pains to be well 
unformed on the fubjeé&t, he might have found that the cafe of Verdun. 
was really in point, and manifeitly proved that the difmemberment of 
France was not an obje&t of the treaty of Pilnitz: for the King of 
Pruflia took. pofteilion of that town in the name of Louis XVIth, and 
acknowleged that he held it only in truft for that monarch. We may. 
hence prefume that the project of 2 difmemberment was an after- 
thought, fuggeited by the events that had fub{equently taken place in: 
France. That a treaty was concluded at Pilnitz is unqueltionable, for. 
both Auftria and Prutlia have publicly admitted it: but no authentic. 
account of it has ever yet found its way into the world: even a bare 
perufal of the copy given by the author, and which is the fame that 
has appeared in various other publications, muit fufhee to convince a 
perfon even of common information that it is a mere fiction. 

We have thought it our duty to make thefe obfervations, as feveral 
writers have lately confidered tnemfelves as entitled to quote this treaty, 
as authentic, and under no obligation to prove its authenticity. They 
will now fee that this is by no means the cafe; and that, as the ad- 
miffion of this inftrament is difputed, it is incumbent on them, before 
they reafon on it, to fhew that it is authentic. 

Our author feems to infinuate that Mr. Burke has for many years 
enjoyed a penfion. This is certainly a circumftance not generally known, 
and is believed, we think, by few. His penfion, if we be well informed, 
is of very recent date; it is not poflible, therefore, that the dread of 
lofing what he did not then poffets could have influenced his politics fo 
many years back, refpecting the French revolytion. 
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Art. 25. Reflections fubmitted to the Confideration of the Combined 
Powers. By John Bowles, Efq, 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 

In the midit of the prefent rapid feries of political events, of fuch 
magnitude as to exceed the grafp of ordinary intellect, and at the 
fame time fo novel as to render it impoflible to reafon from the paft to 
the future, it is not at all furprifing that the molt fagacious obfervers 
fhould find it difficult to fix their judgments on quettions of expe- 
diency, and that political opinion fhould veer from point to point with 
the curreot of exifting circumftances. The author of this pamphlet, how- 
ever, is decidedly of opinion that the prefent war mutt at all events 
be profecuted, and that the crifis admits of no other alternative than 
the extermination of the fyftem which now prevails in France, or the 
difolution of civilized fociety. So important, as well as certain, does 
he deem this political di@um, that he judges it neceflary to imprefs it 
on the minds of his countrymen by a train of ingenicus arguments. 
Delenda eft Carthago is his avowed principle ; and he apprehends no 
hazard but from the tardinefs, or the lenity, of thofe who have une 
dertaken the tafk. 

That which Mr. Bowles, in this pamphlet, afferts to be impoflible, 
has actually happened. His profound plan for the eitablifhment of a 
permanent council in the vicinity of the principal armies is fuperceded ; 
and the tran/porting [we ule the author’s own epithet] idea of a civil 
evar of extermination in France feems vanifhed. It now remains to be 
feen whether the thrones of lawful fovereigns, and the temples of true 
religion, may not be better preferved, and the general /ccurity more 
effectually reftored, by reverting to the equitable principle that every 
nation has a right to govern itfelf according to its own will, than by 
adhering to the narrow maxim that all the governments of Europe 
mult either be monarchical or republican. kK. 


Art. 26. Serious Reflections: or War is Peace. Being an Addrefs to 
the People of England; wherein is endeavoured to be fet forth the 
Neceflity for a vigorous Profecution of the War. By a Briton. 
8vo. 1s. Chapman. 

The obfervations contained in the preceding article apply fo per- 
fedtly to the prefent, that we need only farther remark that, if it be, as 
this author afferts, and as we readily admit, a duty which we owe to 
polterity to preferve our conttitution inviolate, this will certainly be 
more effectually accomplifhed by confiltently and firmly maintaining 
that political liberty on which it is founded, than by felling this birth- 
nght to enable ourfelves to overturn the Beelzebub principle: ot France. 
Whether the principles of France be éaberently impofible and chimerical, 
sa point which we fhall not ftay to argue with the author ; the quef- 
tion Is put to iffue on the ground of experiment; and, before we pres 
lume to make up our minds on the fubject, we shall wait the refult. E 


MEDICAL, CHEMISTRY, &c. 

Art.27. A Treatife on the Blood; or, General Arrangement-of im- 
portant Faéts, relative to the Vital Fluid. With Obfervations on 
tee-Theory of Animal Heat. Interfperied with Pathological and 
Phyfiological Remarks from the Indué.ions of modern Chemittry. 
By Hugh Moifes, Surgeon of the Wettern Regiment of Middiefex 
Militia. Syo. pp. 270, 5s. Boards. Evans, 
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We can affare this writer that we are not among the number of 
critics ‘ who, like birds of prey, lie in wait for the difcovery of erry 
in the young ;” yet, as our duty obliges us to appreciate, as far as we 
are able, the works which come before us, fo we think that we per. 
form no ill office to authors themfelves when we make ufe of our ex. 
perience to at the part of monitors to them, as occafion may offer, 
If, therefore, we faggeft to Mr. Moifes that ¢ matertals colleéted as 
notes in the perufal of different authors,’ however ufeful to the co. 
leétor, are of little value to the public ;—unlefs, from the lucid order 
in which they are arranged, or from the mode of reafoning founded 
on them, fomething of improvement refults ;—we hope that he will 
not regard us as an an improper liberty with him. The term ar. 
rangement feems to be applied with peculiar unhappinefs to a work 
which has not a fingle divifion of chapter, fection, nor even a table of 
contents ; and in which, whatever was the order of the writer’s ideas, 
no train nor connexion will be readily difcernible by the reader. The 

rincipal fubjeéts difcuffed in the volume are, the quantity of the 
lood, its variations, the production of animal heat, the effects of 





refpiration, the chemical analyfis and fenfible properties of the blood, 
its different conitituent parts, laxity of fibre, irritability, and the ef. 
feéts of different airs on blood. On all thefe points, the opinions of 
various celebrated authors are related, and long quotations are made 
from Fordyce, Girtanner, Beddoes, and others ; which may be ufe. 
fully perufed, though given in a very random manner, and without 
improvement from the compiler. nm 


Art. 28. An Effay on the Rhus Toxicodendron, Pubefcent Poifon Oak, 
or Sumach, with Cafes fhewing its Efficacy in the Cure of Paralyfis, 
and other Difeafes of extreme Debility. By John Alderfon, M. D. 
Svo. pp. 34- Withacoloured Plate. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 

The vegetable, which is the fubjeét of the work before us, has long 
been well known to nurfery-men by its name of poifon oak, and by its 





acrimonious qualities. It does not appear, from the lateft writers on 
materia medica, that any trials of its medical powers have been made, 
till the prefent : but fome fuccefsful experiments with the rhas radi- 
cans, a {pecies nearly allied to it, were publifhed in France by M. 
Frefnoi ; and a knowlege of them was a principal inducement to Dr. 
A. in venturing on a trial of the Toxicodendron in fimilar cafes. 
The Doétor begins this work with fome general remarks on the fre- 
quency and caufes of nervous diforders, and then proceeds to a bota- 
nical defcription of the plant, with a full lift of all its fynonyms. This 
leads him through two-thirds of his little pamphlet; and the ree 
mainder is employed in a concife account of four cafes, in which t 
was medicinally exhibited. They are all inftances of impaired muf- 
cular action and fenfation, two of them joined with depravation of the 
mental faculties ; ard all received either confiderable relief or a per- 
fe& cure from the ufe of the remedy. The powder of the leaves was 
the form of exhibition ; and the dofe was increafed from one-fourth of 
a grain twice in a day, to three grains four times in a day. The 
fenfible effeéts were a pricking and a kind of convulfive twitching ia 
the affected mufcles, fometimes with a flight vertigo, a pain 
the forchead, and a naufea for half an hour after taking it. The 
13 twitching’ 
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twitchings and prickings were foon followed by the reftoration of a de- 
ree of voluntary motion. Thefe few trials are certainly infufficient 
to eftablifh the charaéter of a new medicine : but they prove that it is 
flefled of confiderable powers; and, as it appears that it may be 
employed with perfect fafety, the faculty are obliged to the ingenious 
author for his information, and will probably repeat his experiments. 


Art. 29. Pradical Obfervations on the Natural Hiftory and Cure of the 
Venereal Difeaje. Vol. All. By John Howard, Surgeon. 8vo. 
pp. 231. 6s. Boards. Baldwin, &c. 1794. 

Of the former parts of this refpe€table work we gave an account in 
our Rev. vol. Ixxvii. p. 317. Concerning the prefent, which treats of 
snorrb@a virulenta, we have not much to add, as the contents, con- 
fiting almoft entirely of defcription and practical remark, will not ad- 
mit of an ufeful abridgement. The leading view of the diforder in 
queftion, as given by Mr. Howard, is that it 1s au inflammatory one; the 
chief indications of cure are therefore the antiphlogiftic kind, varied 
according to circumftances. He does not enter into thofe difcuffions 
concerning the nature of the infection, which have occupied feveral 
late writers: but, confidering it in its effects, he lays down three 
eneral methods of cure, each of which may be fo managed as to 
prove fuccefsful. The firft is that which he thinks beft adapted to 
its ordinary appearance in habits difpofed to aétive inflammation, and 
confifts of evacuants, emollients, fedatives, and the ufual remedies 
in fimilar cafes. When the inflammatory fymptoms are on the 
decline, he recommends mercurials ; not deciding whether they aé 
as anti-venereals, or merely as correctives of a purulent difcharge,— 
but confiding in experience of their good effects. Injeétions have no 
place in this method ; nor in the fecond, adapted to that fpecies of 
the diforder in which a phlegmatic habit produces a fluggith indolent 
inflammation, or none at all. Here fome of the active preparations of 

mercury, given from the very beginning in an alterative way, are recom- 

mended, occafionally affifted by the bark and opium. The third method is 
that by injection ; in treating of which Mr. H. goes through the various 
fubftances ufed for this purpofe, with practical remarks on each, as 
well as on the general advantages and inconveniences of this plan; to 
which, on the whole, he does not feem a friend, any farther than as 

It is occafionally combined with the others. 

An appendix to this volume is chiefly devoted to a manly and proper 

eulogium on that eminent benefactor to his profeffion, the late Mr. 


Pott, j hg 


Art. 30. 4 Treatife on the Nature and Cure of the Cynanche Trachealiss 
commonly called the Croup. By Difney Alexander, Member of 
the R. Med, Soc. of Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 79. 2s, Johnfon. 
Though the croup is a difeafe now pretty well known, yet its free 

quent fatality renders any new information concerning its nature and 

cure worthy of attention. The prefent writer, having had frequent 
oeafion to fee cafes of it in and near Halifax, during the winters of 

1792 and 1793, was induced to note down its various appearances, 

and to make fome obfervations refpeéting it, the refult of which he 

MMunicates to the public. 
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After a general hiftory of the difeafe, fueceeded by a few felegt 
cafes, which exhibit fome of its moft remarkable varicties, the author 
proceeds to treat of its caufe. Some general remarks on the impro- 
priety of multiplying and confounding caufes, in accounting for the 
phenomena of difeafes, are applied to the croup; which, by different 
authors, has been confidered as cither inflammatory, f{pafmodic, or 
putrid, or all united. He on the contrary labours to prove that, 
whatever there be of fpafmodic in its nature, fhewn by its occafional 
intermiflions, this is merely an effect of the irritation confequent on 
inflammation; and that it really confifts, as Dr, Cullen afferts, in an in- 
flammatory affection of the mucous membrane of the larynx and trachea, 
Its cure, in confequence, mutt depend on a fteady and refolute appli. 
cation of the means of obviating inflammation ; and the writer cau- 
tions us not to change the plan for an oppofite one on account of 
apparent want of fuccefs, nor to combine medicines of different ope- 
ration. In enumerating remedies, he begins with bleeding, as one of 
the mott ¢ffectual and indifpenfible. As the fubjects are often very 
young, leeches are moit applicable, and fhould be fixed on the throat, 
and the orifices be kept bleeding as long as poffible. Blood-letting by 
the lancet, when practicable, is however more fpeedily ferviceable, 
Lixpeétoration, and the difcharge of mucus, are beft promoted by vo- 
mits, of which the antimonial are preferable; and purging fhould be 
interpofed. Bliftering is alfo ufeful, efpecially where bleeding has 
failed to give much relief. Small dofes of calomel, and the pulv. an- 
timonialis, are alfo proper to fubdue the remaining inflammation. 
Opium is always hurtful in the genuine croup. Warm fomentations, 
and the inhaling of feams, Mr. Alexander feems to regard as too 


feeble aids in fo rapid and acute a difeafe. A. 


THEOLOGY, &c. 


Art. 31. Dei/m difarmed; or a fhort Anfwer to Paine’s Age of Rea- 
fon, on Principles felf-evident but feldom produced. 8vo. 15. 
Cadell and Davies. 

This pamphlet is rather an examination of Pope’s Effay on Man 
than an anfwer to ‘* The Age of Reafon.’? With Mr. Paine our au- 
thor does not condefcend to grapple; his object is rather to perfuade 
us that, had he thought it neceilary to wrelile with him, this arch- 
deift muit have foon been laid on his back. Though Mr. Paine’s 
pamphlet is a bold and daring attack on Revelation, his prefent an- 
iwerer does not attempt directly to repel it: * his object being not fo 
much to eftablifh Chriftianity as to refute Deifm.’ * Difficulties, (he 
farther obferves,) are left in the Scriptures for the exercife of our faith 
and fubmiffion.? Such remarks may fatisfy this writer, whofe motive 
for taking up the pen is highly commendable: but he fhould have 
confidered that they are no refutation of Deifm ; which can only be 
vanquifhed by proving the reafonablenefs and importance of Revela- 
tion, and by expofing the futility of thofe obje€tions which wit, igno- 
rance, or malignity play off againft the Scriptures. Deifm is not 
neceflarily repugnant to Revelation; it is only inimical when it 
affumes ali-fufticiency. Ss. Paul allows that there are fome religious 
truths deducible from the works of Nature: fo far he agrees - 
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with Mr. Paine, that creation is the word of God: but it does not 
follow that, becaufe God has conveyed information to his rational 
creatures in one way, he has done it in no other ;— may it not rathex 
be prefumed, from the imperfection of the knowlege dedvable from 
the light of nature, that it has obtained a fupplement ; and, if Chrilt- 
janity comes with fuitable evidences, and contains the great defiderata, 
ought we not to admit it as fuch? re 
The queftions to be difcuffed between the Chriftian and the Deiit 
are, Is a Revelation neceflary ? and are the doctrines and difcoveries 
in the Scriptures #4at Revelation? * It may be proved to a demon- 
ftration, (fays-this writer,) that it is our intereit and duty to adhere to 
fome revelation, and particularly to that which teaches the immorta- 
lity of the foul.” Had he gone into this demonitration, his pamphlet 


would then have been an anfwer to Mr. Paine. Moo-v. 
« 


Art. 32. Age du Défordre pris pour celui dela Raifon, par Mr. Pain: ; 
ou, Défenfe de la Religion Chrétienne, &c. &c. Evcrit par un Laigue. 
8vo. 1s. Wingrave. 

This is one of thofe inftances in which a man’s zeal in a good caufe 
furpaffes his ability. Defirous of furnifhing an antidote againit the 
Deiftical poifon of the “* Age of Reafon,’’ this French layman takes 
up his pen: but, if no better antidote could be provided, Mr. Paine 
would indeed triumph. ‘Inftead of examining Mr. P.’s creed, he con- 
‘tents himfelf with Rating his own; and, to counteraét Mr. P.’s ftrics 
tures on the Bible, he exhibits a curious abridgement of fcripture 
hiftory ; in which, inftead of rudely turning Nebuchadnezzar to gra/s, 
he furnifhes him, in his degraded ftate, with pine apples (annanas) 
and bananas, and recals him from this luxurious vegetable diet, to 
re-afcend the throne in confequence of the anarchy occafioned by a 
Babylonifh convention. Some parts of his hiftory of our Saviour are 
equally ludicrous. He writes, he fays, for fuch as have not made the 
Chriflian religion their ftudy. We with that he had ftudied it more 


himfelf, before he ftood forth its public advocate, pe 
t 


Art. 33. Chriftianity the.only true Theology ; or, an Anfwer to Mr. 
Paine’s Age of Reafon. By aChurchman. 8vo. pp.73. 15. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 

Mr. Paine’s prefent opponent does not hefitate to accufe him * of 
raking up the dying embers of a few objections to Chrittianity, which 
no perfon but himfelf would have confidered as containing one fpark 
that was capable of being revived ;’ and of availing himfelf of the dif- 
coveries of Scripture, and then of ungeneroufly converting them into 
weapons of -hoftility againft the religion from which he borrowed them, 
The latter of thefe charges we admit to be juft: but furely our author 
muft be too well acquainted with Deiftical writers, and with the pre- 
valence of Deifm in the prefent age, to think that his firft charge will 
be confidered by difpaffionate readers in any other light than as a loofe 
and angry invective; and to this the advocate for religion fhould be 
the lait to defcend. The queftion is not where Mr. P. raked and 
found his objeftions, but whether they be valid: this is all that the 


churchman has to examine. In attempting this tafk, he points out the 


acfcurity and the defeéts of natural religion, and the neceflity of an ex- 
114 traordinary 
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traordinary revelation to fupply them ; and he argues in favour of the 
doétrine of fatisfaétion and vicarious punifhments :—but the moft valu. 
able part of his anfwer to Mr. P. is that which maintains the fufliciency 
of prophecy and miracles as evidences of revelation. To what he has 
advanced on thefe points fome attention fhould be given, though it 
may not contain any thing abfolutely new nor fingularly firiking ; 
but, when isfidels repeat objections, believers mult go over old ground 
in replying tothem. When this writer {peaks of re¢titying our pre. 
fent copies of the Scriptures, by having recourfe to original manu- 
{cripts, which are ftill to be found in feveral places of Europe, (p.15.) 
we fuppofe he muft mean very antieut manulcripts; for the autographs 
of the facred writers are not Known to exuit. Vo) 
Art. 34. The Libortine led to RefeZion by calm Expofulation. A Me. 
thod recominended in a Farewel Addrefs to his younger Brethren, 
by an old Parochial Clergyman. 8vo. 15. 6d. Cadell. 1794, 
The fabie of the traveller who only held his cloak the fafter on ac. 
count of the violent attempt of /Eolus to blow it from his fhoulders, 
but who, on the foft infinuation of Sol, voluntarily threw it afide, af- 
fords fo excellent a lefion to thofe who undertake the correétion of 
error, that it is furprifing that it has not been more generally regard. 
ed. The advocates for religion have too frequently retorted on their 
opponents with a degree of afperity which has been more likely to ri- 
vet, than to remove, prejudice; and, in the pride of orthodoxy and 
the jealoufy of zeal, have not deigned to treat infidels and heretics 
with the civility due to men. A very different conduct is recom- 
mended in this pamphlet, with equal judgment and benevolence, to 
the appointed defenders of the faith. Inftead of committing unbe- 
lievers to the ehole/ime dilcipline of perlecution, or denouncing on 
them the dreadful fentence of damnation, the candid writer advifes 
his younger brethren to treat, with al! mildnefs and gentlenefs, fuch 
as have forfaken the faith, and to endeavour to bring them back by dif- 
affionate reafoning. He exhorts the clergy not to fuffer their attach. 
ment to eftablifhed opinions or modes to beguile them into principles or 
practices inconfiftent with Chriitian liberty ; and he not only recom- 


* mends moderation toward Roman catholics, and the different claffes 


of Proteftant fearies, but even toward libertine fcoffers. He fug- 
gefts a train of argument by which the detenders of religion fhould 
endeavour to convince the fpeculative infidel of his error, and a 
courfe of reflection by which the great importance of religious prin- 
ciples and hopes may be illuftrated. Ab/urd tenets, and {uperflitious 
rites, he advifes them to abandon, as difgraceful appendages to reli- 
gion ; liceptious principles, or immoral pra¢tices, he warns them never 
to countenance either by their example or converfation ; and, where 
there is the leaft chance of doing good, he exhorts them never to pafs 
over the offence in filent connivance, but to admonifh and rebuke the 
offender in the fpirit of meeknefs. Much excelient advice of this 
kind is given in the prefent pamphlet, which well deferves the atten- 
tion of the younger clergy ; and it comes with peculiar propriety and 
effect from one who has long been a teacher and a pattern of mo- 
deration. ‘They are indebted for it to the fame pen which produced 
2 work publithed 25 years ago, intitled, «* Two Difcourfes, tending 
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to aflwage the animofity of a party fpirit in religion ;”” and the author, 
we underttand, is the Rev. Dr. Duncan, rector of South Warmborough, 
Hants: to whom the public have alfo been indebted for two volumes 


Montury CatTaALocue, Mechanics. 


of mifcellancous works in verfe and profe. EK. 


Art.35. Error detected, and Fidion rebuked ; in a Letter to Edward 
Tatham, D. D. fo called, and Re&tor of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
On his Sermon, 1ft Epiltle John iv. 1. Which (for its Excellence) 
was read in four Parifh Worfhip Houfes, in the Year 1792» and 

ublifhed under the Title of ** A Sermon fuitable to the Times.” 

By Theophilus Haddock. 8vo. 6d. 1794. 

This letter, written in the language and with the peculiar fenti- 
ments of the people called Quakers, treats all eftablifhed forms of 
religion, and all {chools for the education of priefts, as antichriftian; and 
the author accufes Dr. Tatham of having, by falfe declarations in his 
fermon, robbed of their good name thoufands of people that are claffed 
under the denominations of Methodifts, Enthufiafts, Anabaptilts, ang 


Diffenters. y,. 


MECHANICS, 


Art. 36. 4 Enquiry into the Laws of Falling Bodies, &. By Ro- 
bert Anftice. 8vo. pp. gs. 38. Arch. 1794. 

This pamphlet feems to be the production of one who is poffeffed of 
a mechanical turn, but who is imperfectly acquainted with abftra& 
fcience, and unaccuftomed to reafon with precifion. He attempts 
even to revive the famous queftion about the meafures of forces, and 
repeats fome of the arguments employed by the adherents of Leib- 
nitz. That difpute, like many others which have agitated the literary 
world, proceeded from the vague ufe of words. It was admitted on 
both fides that, when the actual or potential velocities of counteraétin 
bodies were reciprocally as their quantities of matter, a balance obe 
tained in the fyftem. Force, power, effe7, are terms which denote no 
material exiftence, but only abitract conceptions ; they may be vari- 
oufly underftood, and confequently defined as caprice may dictate. I¢ 
was, therefore, convenient to invent a fingle word, momentum, to ex- 
prefs the compound relation of mafs and velocity, which remains the 
fame in all the communications of motion, and ferves as a fundamental] 
principle in mechanics. ‘Though the obfolete opinions of the German 
philofophers might be admitted without changing the face of {cience, 
they mutt be deemed altogether nugatory. 

Not contented with the diftinétion of forces into wires mortue 
and vires viva, denominations abundantly abfurd, Mr. Anftice fub- 
divides the latter into two kinds. Nothing is fo much wanted 
toward the improvement of natural philofophy, as the ftriét appli- 
cation of found and enlightened metaphyfics. Superficial diftin@ions 
are often as pernicious as the confufion of terms. We muft obferve 
that the ordinary difcrimination of powers into «weight and impulfion, 
which has occafioned fo much perplexity, is founded on a hafty view 
of facts. Preffure alone comprehends every modification of force, 
and the only difference confifts in the duration of the energy exert- 
ed. As the momentum of bodies is meafured by their mafs and ve- 
locity, fo their quantity of performance is compounded of the mafs 
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and time of action. It is to the latter principle, though commonly 
overlooked, that man chiefly owes his dominion over matter. Hence 
he is enabled to accumulate preffurc during a certain {pace of time, 
and to difcharge it in an almoitimperceptible initant. This momentary 

reflure, being augmented in the ratio of the times of its production 
and its explofion, furpaffes the ordinary limits of computation. An- 
other and mott important property is, that the time of exertion is f@ 
exceedingly minute as to prevent the force from extending itfelf to 
the other parts of a folid body, and caufing a general motion. Hence 
fraéture or excifion is effeéted, which, in moft cafes, no continued 
application of the mechanical powers could produce ; hence the expli- 
cation of a variety of phenomena which occur in common life; and 
hence the theory of the tools and inftruments by help of which man- 
kind have transformed the face of the univerfe. 

In juftice to the author, it mult be admitted that he has made 
fome good remarks on the conftru€tion of machinery, though thefe 
are not fairly deduced from his principles. He difapproves of the 
joint application of weight and ftroke in the cafe of over-fhot wheels, 
and we are of the fame opinion: but we would recommend a gentle cur- 
rent equal to the ordinary velocity of the wheel. He defcribes an 
Ingenious contrivance, which he fuccefsfully executed with this view, 
in a fituation where the water iffved at fuch a great height as would 
require an over fhot wheel of cumbrous and expenfive dimenfions ;: he 
employed two connected wheels placed one above the other; the 
fiream was received on the upper and difcharged on the lower wheel, 
which turned the mill, 

*,* For our account of Mr. Anftice’s tract on wheel-carriages, 
fee Rev. for July 1791. Catalogue, art. 29. 

NOVELS. 
Art. 37. The Weird Sifers. 12mo. 3 Vols. gs. fewed. Lare. 1794, 

Thefe Weird Siiters are three fine Yorkfhire girls, whofe beauty, 
had they been born in Lancafhire, would have procured them the 
appellation of Lancafhire Witches. ‘Their tale is not generally un- 
natural; unlefs it be unnatural for innocent damfels, brought up in a 
cottage, to be the dupes of an intriguing governefs; or for youn 
men of gallantry to be captivated by their charms, and to acute 
their favour by encountering dangers for their refcue. Perhaps it 
may be thought improbable that three different parties, before known 
to one another, and neceffary to the completion of the flory, fhould 
accidentally fet out at the fame time on their return from Spain to 
England, and all happen to embark in the fame fhip;—and the three 
witches are certainly very fortunate in being able, by their enchant- 
ments, in one day, to bind their three Icvers in the matrimonial chain. 

On the whole, we cannot place this novel very high in the fcale of 
merit. The language is extremely inaccurate. 


Art. 38. Edward de Courcy, an ancient Fragment. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 
6s. fewed. Lane. 1794. 

Notwithftanding the obvious objection which lies againft this hif- 
torical novel, in common with all produétions of the fame clafs, that 
its tendency is rather to confound than to illuftrate hiftory, we feel 
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gurfelves ftrongly impelled to recommend the prefent fititious narra- 
tive to the attention of our readers. It reprefents, in a ftyle con- 
fiderably above that of the ordinary run of novels, the {tate of fociety 
in Engiand, particularly with reipeét to civil and religious liberty, 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century, at the commencement of 
the civil war of the White and Red Rofes; and the writer dilplays a 
liberal {pirit, a well-cultivated underftanding, and correct tafte. 

Though the principal ftory, which is well conceived and related, 
turns on the tender pailion, the hero is fomething more than a lover ; 
and the tale is diverfified by the introduction of characters and in- 
cidents of a ditherent calft, in which the author has been careful not te 
loie fight of real hittory. KE. 

POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 39. Britannia; a Poem. In three Cantos; on the late brilliant 
Naval Succefles. 4to. pp.s50. 2s. Hookham. 1794. 

«© Rule, Britannia; Britannia, rule the waves!’’—** Lord Howe 
for ever !’” are the exulting acclamations of this loyal Briton. Through 
three long cantos, he has fpread out thefe patriotic {entiments in erie 
which do not indeed want animation, and which are not wholly deititute 
of harmony, but which feldom rife to the degree of excellence that 
can entitle the writer to much praife as a poet. 

The author’s indignation again{t the French is vehement: but does 
it not carry him rather too far, when it prompts him to {peak of 
France as a country given up ‘ to all the vengeance of offended 
Heaven?’ and is there not fomething too like pre/unption, when we 
are given to underftand that Britannia is appointed to be the inftru- 
ment of Divine vengeance, and in faying, 

‘ Supremely now fhe lifts the awful rod iy 
« Of retribution ——-an avenging God !” , 


Art. 40. Juveffigation: or Monarchy and Republicanifm analyzed, 
A Poem. 8vo. 1s. Chapman. 1794. 

From the title of this piece, the reader may be led to expe& a pro- 
found invettigation of political principles, decorated, as far as didaétic 
poetry will admit, with all the graces of imagery and melody. He | 
will find, however, nothing but trite common-piace obfervations on the 
ufefulnefs of monarchy, the mifchiefs of republicani{m, and the ex- 
cellency of the Britifh conftitution, expreffed in rhymes often laboured 
into obfcurity, but never polifhed into elegance. BK. 


Art. 41. Tie Calamities of Winter and of War. An Ode. Publithed 
with a View of promoting the Subfcription for the Relief of the 
Poor out of Employ. With a Paraphrafe of Pfalmcxiviii. 8vo. 
pp.16. Printed at Glafgow. 1794. 

The purport of thefe verfes might alone recommend them to the 
charitable: but, befides the merit of an excellent moral defign, they 
are entitled to the praife of exprefling jut aud liberal fentiments ia 
pleafing harmonious verfe. E,. 


Y 


Art. 42. The Times: A Satirical Rhapfody. By James Jennings. 
Parti. 4to. pp.24. [Grittol, Bulgin and Co. 
We hope that Mr. James Jennings has left no honeit and ufeful callin 
for «* this idle trade,”’ as Pope terms the rhime-tagging bufinefs:— 
| but, 
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but, if this ill-ftar’d fatirift has really fo far r:iflasen his talents, itis to 
be feared that our friendly hint will be thrown away ; perhaps re/ented; 
and then we may expect a niche in the /econd part.—Be it {o'!—We 
are not unufed to fuch grateful returns. 


Art. 43. Confequences; or, The School for Prejudice. A Comedy, of 
three Adts. As performed at the ‘l’heatres of Worcefter, Wolver- 
hampton, and Shrewibury. By E. J. Eyre, late of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo. 1s.6d, Longman. 1794. 

What degree of applaufe this play has obtained in the provincial 
theatres, we have not learned: but we are of opinion that it poffeffes 
too fmall a fhare of dramatic merit, to entitle it to the approbation of 
impartial criticifm. ‘The plot is trite, meagre, and incomplete. The 
characters are not, indeed, wholly deftitute of humour: but the 
humour feldom rifes above a pitiful joke, or a pun. ‘The character of 
Simple, from which the play takes its firft name, is grounded on the 
ftory of the fervant who, (being inftruéted by his matter to ftudy con- 


fequences,) when he is ordered to bring a mug of ale, drinks half of it; 


and, when he goes for the apothecary, fetches alfo the phyfician, and 
the coffin-maker. ‘The wit of the piece, except where the writer is fo 
fortunate as to hit on a neat doud/e entendre, feldom rifes above a pun, 
Of the writer’s talents in this way, the reader may take a {pecimen or 
two: * A dancing-mafter, a nimble footman.’—* Indeed, Mr. Pope, 
I would not fubfcribe to your opinion, though you were the Pope of 
Rome.’—* It is ftrange that the ladies fhould be fo commonly pleafed 
with the gentlemen of the army,—for none but children, would play 
with popping-guns.’—* Fellows who prey upon the follies of mankind 
yet more than thofe who fray for the follies of mankind.’—* The gal- 
lows is a poft I fhould never like to depend upon, as you can never live 
by it.’ 

We would recommend to Mr. Eyre a ferious perufal of «* God’s 
Revenge agaimit Punning ;”? which he will find in Swift’s Mifce]- 
Janies. Ig. 

EDUCATION. 

Art. 44. The New Pocket Di@ionary of the French and Englifh Lan- 
guages. Containing all Words of general Ufe, authorized by the 
beft Writers. By ‘Thomas Nugent, LL.D. ‘The 7th Edit. To 
which, with the former Additions, are now added ix the Diionary, 
fome thoujand Words; befides a very copious Collection of ufeful 
Phrafes. By J.S.Charrier, French Matter to the Royal Academy, 
Portfmouth. Small thick gto. 4s. bound. Dilly, &c. 1793. 
This new edition of Dr. Nugent’s very ufeful French Diftionary is 

augmented by a Supplement of naval and military terms, which, it is 

reafonably prefumed by the editor, cannot fail of being peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to both land and fea officers. M.Charrier obferves that, 
in compiling this additional part of the work, he has taken care to 
add the different modes of expreffling the terms in French; * becaufe 

France being an extenfiye kingdom, {ome fea-terms differ in different 

jituations; as, for inftance, at Toulon, and all that part of France 

that is fituated in the Mediterranean Sea; fome differ from thofe ufed 
at Breit and Rochfort, in the Bay of Bilcay.’ 
, LAWs 
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LAW. 


Art.45. A Treatife of Equity, with the addition of Marginal Refe- 
rences and Notes. By John Fonblanque, Efq. Barrifter at Law. 
Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 580. gs. Boards. Butterworth. 1794. 
This work was publifhed in the year 1737, in folio, and Henry 

Ballow, Efq. of Lincoln’s Inn, is generally reputed to have been its 

author. It is divided into fix books, the firft of which treats of the 

nature of equity, and of agreements in general: of this part of the 
work, with Mr. Fonblanque’s excellent commentary on it, our readets 
have feen an account in our #3th vol, N.S. p. 85.—The prefent vo- 
lume contains the remaining five books, in which are confidered, 

I. The Doétrine of Ufes and Trufts. I]. Mortgages and Pledges. 

I{f. Laf Wills and Teftaments. IV. Damages and Intereft; and 

laftly, Evidence ; and the notes of the editor on each of thefe divifions 

are equally applicable and judicious with thofe introduced by him in 





his former volume. SR. 


Art. 46. The Modern Pleader: containing the feveral Forms of De- 
clarations in all Actions, with Notes ; alfoa Collection of choice and 
ufeful Precedents, for Declarations in the fuperior Courts, in the 
Adtion of Account, and Common Affumpfit, with thofe on Pro- 
mifflory Notes. To which are added a variety of ufeful Notes and 
Obfervations; the Cafes determined in thofe Adtions, with the 
Evidence neceflary to fupport each Declaration; a Table of Names 
of Cafes cited, and a copious Index: The whole made eafy and 
ufeful to Students, and to the Prattifers in Town and Country ; 
furnifhing the /atter with the neceflary Initructions for their Agents. 
By John Impey, Inner Temple, Author of the Inftructor Clericalis, 
in the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, as alfo the 
Office of Sheriff. 8vo. pp.soo. 7s, Boards. Butterworth. 1794. 
The notes and obfervations contained in this volume fhew confi- 

derable diligence, and will be found ufeful : but the precedents are, 

in general, fo very commen, that they may be purchafed of the law 
ftationers, and fhould not therefore have been admitted into a work 
of this nature. There is alfo another objection to this part of the 
book ; viz. the precedents are repeated fo frequently, with fuch flight 
variations, that they ferve no other purpofe than that of increafing 
the fize and price of the publication. We are forry to ebferve fo 


much appearance of bock-making. vR. 


Art. 47. The Pra&ice of the Court of King’s Bench in perfonal AAions, 
PartII. By William Tiddof the Inner Temple. 8vo. pp. 620. 
8s. Boards, Butterworth. 1794. 

The firft part of this work, which was announced in our 7th vol. 
N.S. p. 347, treated of proceedings from the commencement of a 
{uit to the demand of a plea ; the prefent volume continues the proceed- 
ings from the demand of a plea to final judgment and execution.—The 
author, in his advertifement, declares it to have been his plan ¢ to 
reduce the practice of the Court of King’s Bench to fomething like a 
methodical fyftem, by purfuing the natural order of the proceedings, 
~ and by colleéting and digefling every thing that feemed to have any 
relation to the fubject.’—-1n the profecution of this plan, he has oc- 
cafionally 
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cafionally confidered, as parts of one general whole, not only the 
proceedings in ordinary cafes, but fuch as more rarely occur, and 
were either never before treated, or have hitherto beer? confidered 
as detached heads. In particular, the reader will find, in this part of 
the work, fome account of the practice on motions ; the cafes in which 
the court will et afde or fay the proceedings ; the doctrine of pleas 
and pleading, and ot demurrers, amendments, and jeofailes; the fubje& 
of arbitration; the proceedings on érta/ls at bar or nifi prius;, and the 
law of damages and coffs. This /af# article Mr. Tidd confidered ina 
feparate publication, of which an account appeared in our roth vol. 
N.S. p. 216.—and he has tranfplanted it almoft entirely into his pre- 
fent work.—‘ ‘To the whole is fubjoined a copious sadex, by way of 
analjfis, fhewing.at one view the connection and order of the different 
proceedings.’== ‘he profeflion is much indebted to Mr. Tidd for the 
variety and accuracy of the information contained in this work; the 
third part of which will complete the undertaking. S.R. 


Art. 48. The Pra&ice of the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas. 
Part If. By Baker Jonn Sellon, Efg. Barrifter at Law.  8vo. 
pp- 400. 55. Boards, Butterworth. 1794. 

We mentioned the firit part of this work, which treated of the 
proceedings from the commencement of the fuit to the defendant’s 
appearance in court, in our loth vol. N, §. p. 216.—Mr. Sellon goes 
on to confider the proceedings from the defendant’s appearance to 
execution in all common cafes, referving the difcuflion of the mode of 
proceeding in particular cafes for a future volume.—We think that 
Mr. §. is entitled to much praife for the per{picuity with which he 
hias explained the practice of the two courts. S.R. 


Art. 49. An Analjfis of the Pra&ice of the Court of Chancery. By 
Wilmot Parker, Solicitor. ‘8vo, pp.160. 3s. Boards. Butter- 
worth. 1794. 

An accurate and ufeful epitome of the practice of the court. SR. 


Art. 50. A concife Treatife on the Courts of Law of the City of London. 
By Thomas Emerfon, an Attorney of the Court of King’s Bench, 
and one of the Four Attornies of the Lord Mayor’s Court. 8vo. 
pp-122. 2s. 6d. Nichols. 1794 
Contains a fhort account of the Court of Huftings, the Lord Mayor’s 

Court, and the Sheriff’s Courts.—The author afferts that all the 

former prs the cuftoms and privileges of the city of London, y 

are very deficiént in the part which he has undertaken to illuitrate.— 

What does he think of the Privilegia Londini, by Bohun?—a work 

to which he has been mucii indebted for the information, inconfider- 

able as it is, thay he communicates, and in which the prefent {fub- 

ject has met with a full and fatisfactory difcufion. S.R. 


Art. 51. The Laws refpefing the ordinary Praéice of Impofiticns in 
Money-lending, and the Buying and Selling of Public Offices, 8vo. 
pp-42. 2s. 6d. Clarke. 

An advertifement informs us that ¢ the following colleétion of cafes 
once formed a part of a periodical publication, which has been fome 
time fince difcontinued ; and that they have been deemed fufliciently 

valuable 
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valuable to be preferved in a feparate pamphlet.’—We apprehend 
this periodical work to be Legal Recreations, &c. noticed in our 12th 
vol. N.S. p.20g:—but we cannot fubfcribe to the opinion, that the 
prefent part of it merited an exemption from the fame fate which has 


befallen the remainder of the volume. S.R. 


Art. 52. The Sport/man’s and Game-Keeper’s Pocket-Bock, or a com 
prehenfive and familiar Treatife on the Game Laws, &c. &c. &c. 
1zmo. pp.55. 1s. 6d. Clarke. 1794 
Sufficient information is here collected on the fubject, for the per- 

fons to whom the pamphlet is addreffed, and for whofe ufe it was. 


compiled. SR. 


Art. 530 The Grounds and Maxims, and alfo an Analyfis of the Englifo 
Laws, by William Noy, Efq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Attorney General, 
and of the Privy Council to King Charles the Firft. ‘To which is 
annexed a Treatife of Eftates by Sir John Doddridge, Knt. and 
Obfervations on a Deed of Feoffment, by T. H. Gent. The Sixth 
Edition, with Notes and References, and cther confiderable Ad- 
ditions and Improvements, by Charles Barton, of the Inner Tem. 
ple, Efq. 1z2mo. pp. 160. 3s. 6d. bound. Clarke. 1794. 
The laft edition of this little work, to which the profeflion have 

always annexed confiderable authority, was printed in the year 1757, 

and has become very rare. The prefent Editor has introduced, « either 

in notes diflinét. from the text, or in remarks diftinguifhed by Italic 
charagters, the changes which the law has undergone fince the frit 
publication of the work ;”’ he has alfo referred to many books of au- 
thority, in which the fame fubjeét has been more fully difcuffed,. and 
he has correéted the inaccuracies of the prefs which pervaded all 


the former editions. SR. 


Art.54. 4 fuccin@ View of the Rule in Shelley’s Cafe, exhibiting by 
negative and affirmative Propofitions the Inftances in which /veral 
Limitations, one to the Axnceftor, the other to the Heirs—the Heirs of 
the Body—or Iffue of the Body of that Perfon, do, and do not give 
the Inheritance to the Anceitor. By Richard Pretton, of the Inner 
Temple, Author of the Elementary Treati/e on the Quantity of Efiates. 
8vo. pp. 152. Given gratis. 1794. 

This rule lays it down ‘ that, when the anceftor by any gift or 
conveyance takes an eflate of freehold, and in the fame gift and con- 
veyance an eftate is limited either mediately or immediately to his heirs. 
in fee or in tail, always in fuch cafes beirs are words ot limitation of 
the eftate, and not words of purchafe.’? On the application, and noz 
on the exifence, of this rule, many doubts have arifen; and feveral 
eminent judges and lawyers have differed. Mr. Hargrave, in his 
valuable volume of law tra¢ts, inferted very elaborate obferva- 
tions on this rule, chiefly confidering it with a view to lait wills.— 
Mr. Prefton has undertaken the fame fubje€t, as he thinks it intimately 
conneéted with his former work on the *quantity of eflates, wherein 
he had examined it in a curfory manner; and he withes the profeffion 


to receive his prefent performance as a fupplement to the former. oF R 
a’ ° 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 55. 4 full, accurate, aud impartial Hiftory of the Campaign, 
from the beginning of January 1794, to the prefent Time. 8vo. 


pp. 126. 4s. fewed. Lon gman. 
‘This account is drawn up with neatnefs and, we believe, with ac- 


curacy and candor. The recital terminates with the capture of Maef- 
tricht by the French, and the evacuation of Nimeguen. The memo- 
rable evenis here recorded are too recent, and too frefh in every one’s 
memcry, to tempt us to make extracts: but the following fhort 
account of a celebrated foldier of fortune will probably gratify the cu. 
riofity of many of our readers : 

« Colonel Mack is a native of Wurzburg, and fon of a tradefman 
of that piace. He began his military career as a common Hoffar in 
an Auftrian regiment ; ; but his unc mmon talents for military draw- 
ing, his unwearted application to this art, and his extraordinary kill 
in laying down plans, foon raifed him from obfcurity, and introduced 
him to the notice of Marfhal Laudohn. This General employed him 
on different occafions, and attached him to the Staff of the army 
under the character of a Geographic Engineer. 

‘ His diftinguifhed conduct at the affair of Liffa ftill more ingra- 
tiated him with that great commander. Field Marfhal Laudohn had 
made all his difpofitions for crofiing the Danube, and attacking that 
place. Mr. Mack, who had formed the plan of paffing the river, as 
well as that of the attack, went the night before to the Marfhal to 
receive his lait orders; when this General informed him, that he had 
juft received intelligence of the Turks having been reinforced at 
Liffa by a corps of 30,000 men, and that, of courfe, he had given up 
his proj rect of an attack; as, after having paffed the river, in cafe of 
meeting with any difaier, he fhould be at a lofs how to effett his re- 
treat. Mr. Mack did not credit the report of the reinforcement, but 
could not prevail on the Marfhal to execute his mtended attack. The 
Colonel left the General, crefied the Danube in a boat, accompanied 
by one jing!: Hulan, ttole into the place, got certain information of 
the fappoied reinforcement not having arrived, took a Turkifh officer 
prifoner in the fuburb, recroffed the ‘Danube, and at four o’clock in 
the morning informed the Marthal of his expedition. On this report 
the Auftrian army paffed the river, and took Liffa, the whole gar- 
rifon of which place, confifting of 6,000 men, were made prifoners of 
war. 

« In the prefent war Colonel Mack, ftill attached tothe Staff, has much 
contributed to the fuccefles obtained at the beginning of the Campaign, 
efpecially at the attack and capture of the camp of Famars, for which he 
made all the necefiary difpoiitions. Jn this attair he received a wound, 
the cure of which obliged him to repair to Bruffels. He expeéted to be 
made Quarter-Mafter-General of Prince Cobourg’s army, but this 
place having fallen to the fhare of Prince Hohenlohe, his wound af- 
forded him a pretext to retire to Vienna. Called there to the confe- 
rences held with refpect to the plan of operations for the enfuing came 
paign, he caufed a fyflem to be adopted totally different from that 


which had been purfued in the preceding campaign. ‘This he laid at 
Bruffels 
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Bruffels before the commanding Generals of the Confederate Troops, 
who gave it their fuileft approbation.’ 

We have no obfervation to make on the foregoiug anecdote, except 
that we apprehend that the narrator does not rightly {pell the name of 
the gentleman who is the hero of the tale ; we have fomewhere feen 
it written Maeck; which, if right, will fufficiently indicate that he is 
not, as fome have imagined, a native either of Ireland or Scotland. 


Art. 56. The Patriot’s Calendar for 1795. Containing the ufual 
Englifh Almanack ; the French Calendar, with the correfponding 
Days of our Style ; the French Declaration of Rights, and Repub- 
lican Conftitution; the American Conftitution; Magna Charta 
tranflated ; the Bill of Rights ; a Chronological Table of the French 
Revolution ; Chenier’s Hymn to Liberty in French; the Words 
and Mufic of (a-ira; the Marfeillois Hymn; the Carmagnole and 


the Chant civigue ; a Colleétion of the beft Odes and Fugitive 

Pieces of Poetry in favour of Liberty ; with a new and correct Map 

of France, and another of the Northern Theatre of War, &c. &c. 

1zmo. 2s. 6d tewed. Bew. 

It may be fufficient for us to announce this publication. * A new 
Song,’ written by the doz vivant Capt. Morris, and which is replete 
with wit and anu-minifterial politics, is among the pieces of Englifh 





poetry. G.2. 


Art. 57- Tableau Chronologique, Fc. i. e. A Chronological Table 
of Univerfal Hiftory, for the Ufe of young Perfons. By M. Marie, 

a French Ecclefiaftic. (In French,) One large Sheet. 6s. De 

Boffe. 

This brief view of the principal events of the world is divided into 
nine periods, dated from the following epochs. 1. Creation of the 
World. 2. The Deluge. 3. Vocation of Abraham. 4. The Law 
given to Mofes. 5. ‘Taking of Troy. 6. Building of Solomon’s 
Temple. 7. Rome founded by Romulus. 8. Cyrus, or the End of 
the Babylonifh Captivity. 9g. Scipio, or Carthage fubdued. 10. 
The Birth of Chrift. Later than this period the prefent fheet does 
not extend: but, if the writer meets with encouragement, he means 
to camprehend modern hiltory in fimilar tables. 

The utility of fuch compilations, in order to fix on the minds of 
young people the dates and coincidences of the leading events in hiftory; 
is obvious ; and we doubt not that the table before us will fufficiently 
anfwer the purpofe intended by it. We cannot, however, {peak 
much in praife of the judgment with which fome of the collateral facts 


are {elected and reprefented ; particularly the column of celebrated men. Aj 


Art. 58. Remarks on a Book entitled Memoirs of Gregorio Panzani. By 
the Rev. Charles Plowden. Preceded by an Addrefs to the Rev, 
Jofeph Berington. 8vo. pp. 383. 5s. fewed. Printed at Liege, 
and fold in London by Debrett, &c. 1794. 

That a fpirit of innovation fhould give offence in a church of which 
the firft principle is implicit faith, cannot be thought furprizing. In 
our account of Mr. B.’s Memoirs of Panzani, (fee M. R. for Augutft,) 
our readers have feen that this enlightened Cathelic prieft is power- 
Riv. Dic. 1794, k fully 
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fully infpired with this fpirit ; and that the objec of his efforts toward 
reformation, among the Englifh Roman Catholics, is their emancipa. 
tion from the jurifdiftion of the See of Rome, by the fubftitution of 


an independent epifcopal jurifdiétion in the room of the government 


of apottolic vicars appointed by the Pope. 1}t was natural to expect 
that fuch a bold attempt would create a violent oppofition. When- 
ever the authority of the priefthood is to be maintained, it has never 
been found that either zeal or ingenuity has been wanting for its fup- 
port. The writer of the Remarks before us is deficient in neither of 
thefe qualities. . He is a dutiful fon of the church of Rome, and an 
able defender of her antient honours. 

Very heavy charges are here brought againft Mr. Berington. He 
is accufed of nothing lefs than unceafing endeavours to fubvert the 
epifcopal authority of the prelates of his church ; to deftroy all refpeét 
for its firft Bifhop: to render popes, apoftolic vicars, and jefuits, 
odious to the Britifh clergy ; and, in fine, to introduce ecclefiaftical 
democracy in the room of the antient hierarchy. This could not but 
be an unpardonable offence in the eyes of thofe Romifh priefts, the 
firft article of whofe creed is that the fucceffor of St. Peter enjoys, 
by right divine, the uncommunicable title of fupreme head of the 
church. 

In ordér to oppofe fuch daring attempts, it became neceffary to hold 
up Mr. Berington to the indignation and contempt of his brethren ; 
and this talk Mr. Plowden has undertaken. In executing it, after 
having repaid his opponent with intereft in the coin of upprobrious 
epithets, he examines his ftatement of faéts in order to prove it full of 
mifreprefentation and falfehood. He calls in queftion the authenticity 
of the materials from which Mr. B. drew up his Memoirs of Panzani; 
at one time pofitively afferting that he has palmed on the public a 
trifling and contemptible piece of pretended hiftory ; and, at another, 
ftrenuoufly declaring that the Memoirs either deferve no credit, or ate 
forged, or are fremidedily garbled by the editor. 

‘To examine particularly the evidence for this writer’s allegations 
againft Mr. B. would carry us into a long track of controverfy, in 
which few of our readers would have patience to accompany us. We 
fhall only remark, in brief, that we have little doabt that the general 
ground on which Mr. B. has proceeded is right; and that, if he 
may have fajlen into occafional inconfiftencies, they are to be imputed 
to the embarrafiment which muft neceffarily arife from fo. unnatural an 
union, as that of a liberal ipirit of inquiry with an avowed fubmiffion to 
ecclefiaftical authority in points of faith and difcipline. A Roman 
Catholic prieit, who, like Mr. Berington, is of opinion that ‘* every 
paitor, by the divinely eftablifhed order of Chrift, is poffeffed of a pro- 

er and -eflential jurifdiction, wholly uncontrovertible by and inde- 

endent of the See of Rome,” muft never expeét to be at peace till 
* has followed the apoftolic precept, ‘‘ Come out from amongft them, 


and be feparate,” - - fi. 


Art. §9. A Différtation on the Experience, Nature, and Extent of tht 
Prophetic Powers in the Human Mind; with unqueftionable Ex- 
amples of feveral eminent Prophecies, of what is now acting; 
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foon to be fulfilled upon the Great Theatre of Europe, &c. &c. 

$vo. 1s. Crofby. 1794- 

This is a publication from an appendix to a: work entitled Literary 
and Critical Remarks, &¢. which has not yet appeared in our Review, 
but will be noticed in our next number. ro 


FINE ARTS. 


Art. 60. An Effay om the Study of Nature in drawing Lanfcape. 
By W.M. Craig. With Wauftrative Prints, engraved by the Au- 
thor. 4to. 10s. 6d. Printed by Bulmer, for Mefirs. Boydell. 
1793. 

We Lae here elegant printing, good inftructions for young artifts, 
and a fatirical attack on Mr. Gilpin, on account of his principles of 
drawing ; which latter are totally condemned, particalarly with regard 
to the zmitation of nature, &c. Mr. Craig writes with a critical con- 
ception of the art on which he treats. With refpect to his obfervation, 
that it has been ftrongly contended that the parntineGs of the 
Antients were far fupenor to thofe of the Moderns, we apprehend 
that no juft inference can be drawn of the triamph of the former, 
from their fuperior excellence in scuLPTURE :—but this is not the 
place for us to attempt the difcuffion of fo nice a queftion :—which we 
may, poflibly, refume at a future opportunity. 

Mr. Craig has illuftrated his principles and precepts by fuitable 
drawings, engraved on eight copper-plates, of the fame large quarto 
ize with the letter-prefs of his elegant work. Woe 


‘FAST SERMON, F¢b, 28, 


Art.61. Delivered in Attercliffe Chapel, Feb. 28, 1794, being the 
Day appointed for a General Faft. To which is annexed, a Nar- 
rative of Tranfaétions relative to the late Difpofal of the Vicarage 
of Rotheram. By George Smith, A.M. late of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Curate of the Parifh Church of Sheffield. 8vo. 15, 
Deighton. 

A well-adapted difcourfe, breathing a truly Chriftian {pirit, and 
calculated to produce, as it naturally would have produced, 7# cooler 
times, the beft effets that might be expeéted from the nature of the 
inftitution of a public day of general humiliation, and pious improve- 
ment.—Who could have imagined that a difcourfe of this amiable com- 
plexion would provoke the cen/ure of a Chriftian audience? ~Such, how- 
ever, it feems, was the cafe. The preacher was not deemed fufficiently 
Sanguinary in denouncing the people with whom we are at enmity, in the 
prefent war; and, in confequence, he has himfelf been denounced as a 
favourer of Facobinical principles: for which inference there does not 
appear, in this difcourfe, to be any the leaft real foundation *. From 

this 

_* Of Mr. Smith’s fentiments, with regard to the French Revola- 

tion, he has made the following declaration in p. 17 of The Narrative: 
“It is obvious to common fiake, that however any perfon might 

with well to the firft fair-promifin har almoft bloodlefs efforts of the 
2 French 
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this charge, joined to that of a perfonal friendfhip with one or two 
families who are diffenters, Mr. Smith has fince faffered a difappoint- 
ment, with refpect to a good living, of which he had obtained a pro. 
mife.—The Narrative, as it ftands fupported by the evidence of the 
Sermon, leaves us no room to queftion the faéts as here ftated ; .nor 
to doubt the truth of the favourable report, which we have heard, 
refpeGting the characler and conduét of the good and fenfible curate 


of Sheffield. 
SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 62. A Difcourfe on the Wifdom and Goodnefs of God in the Formas 
tion of Man. Preached in a Country Parifh. 8vo. 6d. Dilly. 
1794. 

Avan recommendation of this difcourfe may, with propriety, be 
inferred from a part of the introductory paragraph: * Nothing is 
more likely to give us ftrong impreflions of the wifdom and goodnefs 
of the Creator, and to produce in our minds proper fentiments of gra- 
titude and piety, than a ferious confideration of the make and frame 
of the human body.’ The whole of the Sermon may be confidered as 
an illuftration of the text—‘* I will praife thee, for I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made.”’ Pf. cxxxix. 14. The unknown author, or, as 
he modeftly ftyles himfelf, the editor, obferves, in a fhort fupplementary 
paragraph, that he has adapted * the obfervations of fome eminent 
philofophers and divines to the capacity of common readers, for whofe 
ufe this publication is principally intended.’ 


Art. 63. Dijboneft Shame the primary Source of the Corruptions of the 
Chriftian Doérine. Preached at the Gravel Pit Meeting, in 
Hackney, April 6th, 1794. By Thomas Belfham. 8vo. 15, 
Johnfon. 

Mr. Belfham is a determined enemy to the cowardly and temporizing 
maxim, “* Think with the wife, and fpeak with the vulgar ;’’ and he 
here exhibits the apoftle Paul as a pattern of that manly fortitude 
which avows and profeffes the truth, without regarding confe- 
quences. This example of intellectual heroifm is contrafted with the 
cowardice of thofe early profeffors of Chriftianity, who, not being 
able to fupport the contempt and odium which attended the profeffion 
of a new religion, founded by a crucified Jew, endeavoured to 
obviate this odium; fome by denying that Chrift in reality fuffered 





French Nation to obtain for themfelves a free Government, his dif- 
appointment and chagrin muft be proportionably great, if he is con- 
fittent, in obferving the monftrous abfurdities, and horrid excefles, 
which have difgraced the progrefs of the Revolution; how, in almoft 
every particular, they have violated the principles they pretended to 
eftablifh, and, from whatever caufe, have failed in the completion of 
their glorious defign! I do not hefitate then to fay, that | confider 
¢* the example of France a warning to Britain,’? and her infidious 
offers of afliftance to rebellion in any country, as endangering the peace 
and liberties of the whole civilized world. Any attempts to intro- 
duce into this kingdom a fimilar fyftem of folly and tyranny, I would 


deprecate as the worft of all national calamities.’ 
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on the crofs, and others by reprefenting him as poffefling a divine 
nature, and being in fact either the firft of created {pirits, or truly 
and properly God; hereby laying the foundation of thofe corrup- 
tions of the Chriftian doétrine, which have ever finee fo generally pre- 
vailed inthe church. This account of the origin of thefe doctrines 
is ably and learnedly fupported. 

Without returning to the beaten inquiry whether this account be 
the true one, we heartily join with the author in the general point 
which his difcourfe is intended to eitablifh, that nothing is more in- 
jurious to the propagation of knowlege than difhoneft fhame, or timid 
apprehenfion, in thofe who, neverthelefs, call themfelves friends to 
free inquiry and lovers of truth. i 


Art. 64. Preached on Sunday, Feb. 23, 1794. By Jeremiah Joyce, 
Twenty-three Weeks a Prifoner in the Tower of London. To 
which is added, 42 Appendix, containing an Account of the Author’s 
Arreft for **« TrREasONABLE Pracrices;’’ his Examination 
before the Privy Council, his Commitment to the Tower, and fub- 
fequent Treatment. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Printed for the Author; and 
fold by Ridgway, &c. 

From our Saviour’s prediction concerning himfelf, Mark, xiv. 27. 
Mr. Joyce has given a good fermon on the argument for Chrittianity 
founded on Propuecy: which, as he remarks, is a f{pecies of 
evidence that has been regarded by men of confiderable eminence in 
the literary world, as the only * infallible criterion by which to judge 
of the divine origin of our religion.—On this great and mott intereit- 
ing fubje&t, particularly on the prediction of Chrift concerning him- 
‘{elf, as comprized in the text above mentioned, the ingenious author 
has formed the prefent difcourfe. In his Appendix, he has given a cir- 
cumftantial account of his examination betore the Privy Council, on 
a charge of high treafon. He has alfo added the examination of 
Mr. Bonney; who was acquitted at the fame time with Mr. Joyce, 
Mr. Kyd, and Mr. Holcroft. 


Art. 65. Preached at Worcefter at the Mafic Meeting, Sept. 10, 
1794. By Robert Lucas, D.D. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 

It is pleafing to fee amufement and charity taking each other by the 
hand, and a mufical aflociation rendered fubfervient to fo meritorious 
adefign as that of providing for the relief of diftrefled clergymen, 
and the widows and orphans of deceafed Panera. The diocefes of 
Worcefter, Hereford, and Gloucefier, have fet a Jaudable example of 
this kind to the reft of the kingdom ; and Dr, Lucas has contributed 
his part toward the good work by preaching and publifhing, for the 
benefit of the charity, an excellent fermon; in which religion and its 
minifters are ably vindicated againft the aflertion of their adverfaries, 
and the more neceflitous among the latter, together with their widows 
and orphans, are forcibly recommended as worthy objects of cha- 


ritable affiftance. ’ BE > 





* Mr. Joyce does not feem to deliver this as his own particular 
fentiment; for he refers to she evidence of miracles as {uificient for 
this great purpofe, 


Art. 
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Art. 66. Delivered at Taunton, Sept. 3, 1793» before the Society of — 


Unitarian Chriftians, eftablifhed in the Wef& of England, for pro- 
moting Chriftian Knowlege and the Practice of Virtue, by the 
Diftribution of Books. By T. Kenrick. 8vo. 6d, Johnfon. 1794. 
The text, Matt. xiii. 33. which predicts the univerfal prevalence of 
the Chriftian religion, and probably the manner of its diffufion, en- 
courages Mr.K. to cherifh the moit ardent hopes of the fuccefs of 
Unitarianifm ; which he preaches with the boldnefs of one who is 
convinced that it is the truth, and with an enthufiafm which leads him 
to perceive, in the prefent age, circumitances fingularly propitious to 
its advancement. Hence he exhorts Unitarians to hope; and to re- 
commend their doétrine by an attention to their moral condué. In 


the laft particular, they may with cer/ainty be right. Moo 


Art..67. Mary Magdalene. Preached at the Chapel of the Hofpital, 
Blackfriars-road, March 23, 1794. By the Rev. William Williams, 
B. A. Curate of High Wycombe, Bucks, svo. 6d. Rivingtons. 
Declamatory, but fuited .o the immediate occaflion, and on the 

whole ufeful; no doubt, appearing ..o greater advantage from the 

pulpit than in private perufal. We have been fometimes furprized 
to obierve, when generally received opinions have been proved very 
doubtful, if not entirely miltaken, how preachers and other writers 
will yet take them up us certain truths. Whether Mary of Magdala 
was the finner to whom reuch was forgiven is queftioned by numbers, 
and many of th¢ beit judges have rejeGed the fuppotition, Mr. Wil- 
liams takes it for granted that fhe was the perfon: but, among other 
motes at the end of the pamphlet, he candidly offers different interpret- 
ations, with references to feveral auchors. Among thefe we did not 
obferve the remarkable and feufitle letter written on this fubje@, 
many years fince. by Dr. Lardner to Jonas Hanway, Eiq. and which 


certainly merits particul*r notice. Hi. 


Art. 68. Coun/el from Heaven to God’s People in a Time of Danger and 
Calamitv. By W. Moore, ivliniiter of Gla{s-houfe-yard Meeting, 
Alderigate-ftreet. 8vo. pp.38. 6d. Matthews. 1793. 
This title indicates a Calviniftical difcourfe, but it is of a practical 

and ufeful kind, adminiftering fome confolations which may prove 

beneficial to virtuous minds in feafons of danger or diftrefs.—Con- 
cerning comments on paffages in the book of Revelation by Bifhop 

Newton, or others, we pats no judgment. ‘That myttical prophecy 

has often proved Nebulofum rete, entangling and confounding the in- 

quirer.—One fentence we extract from this fermon, becaufe it is 
ftriking, affeCting, and probably true: « The quantity of human 
blood fpilt, and the many thoufands flain on both fides in the prefent 
war, (many of whom never had an interment,) is left to be calculated 
when we get more leifure; and when it is known, it will aftonith all 
the world!” es 

To prevent any mifapprehenfion, it feems proper to add that this 


- writer is adverfe“to any meafures which tend to ferment the public 


fpirit, or to difturb peace and order: he recommends all to think 
with humility, to fpeak with diffidence, and with a fpirit of piety, on 


Mational affairs, . 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


* * The doubts of A. Z. concerning the authenticity of the ** Re- 
port made by Saint Juft,” (Rev. O&. p. 204,) are entitled to refpeétful 
notice. Whether the publication be or be not fpurious, we believe no 
perfon in this country can at prefent demonftrate. When we reviewed 
the work, we did not doubt its authenticity; and we have not fince 
heard any argument which induces us to change our opinion. A. Z. 
cannot believe the report to be genuine, becaufe it is fo improbable that 
Saint Juft, or the Committee of Public Safety, fhould publifh a libel on, 
every neutral nation, whom § it is fo evidently their intereft to keep in 
good humour,’ We admit the weight of this obfervation: but, were 
we to believe only fuch relations ofevents in France, for the laft three or 
four years, a¢ were confiftent with probabilit’, we fhould reject many 
which are now received as indifputable. Was it probable that fuch lan- 
guage would be applauded in the Convention, in the addreffes of public 
bodies, and in the fpeeches of the Prefident and the moft diftinguithed 
members, as was calculated to irritate thofe powers whom it was the in- 
tereft‘of the French to conciliate? Yet was not fuch language generally 
ufed and applauded at the bar andin the body of the Convention? Were 
not kings, without exception, reprefei.ied as devouring monfers, and their 
troops as the /atellites of defpotifn? How often has the ball of the 
Convention refounded with applaufe, when fome member has faid that 
France would not difarm until the world fhould have been purged of kings ; 
until governments founded on the tights of man were every wn bl 
eftablifhed; and until all Europe fhould have been sunicipalized? 
Were not the Grand Seignor and the Kings of Sweden and Denmark in- 
volved in this menace? Yet was it not the intereft of the French re- 
public to avoid giving offence to thefe princes? 

Having reafoned thus on gereral grounds, to thew that the relation of 
an event ought not to be contidered as falfe merely becaufe it violated 
probability, we wili now endeavour to fhew that there are circumftances 
which countenance the opinion that tne Report of St Jult is not fpuri- 
ous. We there find it ftated that the value of the diamonds, employed 
in prefents at the Porte, migh. be eftimated at 30 millions of livres. No 
doubt. if any fuch were prefented, they were taken from the Jewel- 
office at Paris, and formerly belonged to the Crown. [ft is weil known 
that the moft valuable of them had difappeared; the Garde Meuble was 
faid to have been broken open, and its contents carried off by thieves. 
There was fome myftery in the bufinefs. The diamonds were certainly 
carried off; fome have fince been recovered: but we believe that the 
moft valuable have not found their way back. Camille Definculins, fince 
beheaded, charged the late miniffer Roland with being a principal in the 
robbery. Art all events, no one has yct heard of the jewels having 
been at market: on the other hand, we have been told by a gentleman, 
(whom we know to be a man of honour and veracity,) that his fon, wha 
is at Conftantinople in a public capacity, faw, at an audience with 
one of the Ottoman minifters, a moft valuable diamond in his turban; 
which, having often feen it before, he knew to de one of thofe belonging 
tothe King of France, ufually kept at the Garde Aleub/e.—It will be 
recollected that St. Ju, in the Report, inveighed moft bitterly againft 
Tilly, the French minifter at Genoa, for having raifed the expeétations 
of his country fo high, which he afterwards di‘appointed, and for hav- 
ing drawn fo much money from her treafury to fo very little purpofe. 
It is now a matter of notoriety that Tilly has been recalled from Genoa, 
and carried back a prifoner to France ; fome accounts fay that he was 
fent home i7 irons.This laft event, we admit, could not have weighed 
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with us when we reviewed the Report, asit had not then occurred : but 
we may be allowed to refer to it now, as helping to confirm the opinion 


which we then formed. 
We might purfue the argument farther : but on the ground of proba- 
bilities and circumitantial evidence we have faid enough; and no pofitive 


proofs, we apprehend, can be adduced. Sh 





+44 Mr. Heffe will find that, at page 5 of the Introduction to his 
Vocabulary of the German Tongue, the dative plural of the fecond 
declenfion is afferted to terminate in ¢, which, we repeat, is never the 
cafe; all datives plural terminating in z. 

We are alfo {till of opinion, m contradiétion to Mr. Heffe, that 
Bifchoff is moftly written with f°; that auflo/en means to difolve, not 
to refolve: that it is no error to write the dative fingular of Begriff 
with an e¢ final; and that the compound Liedbesfeuer is correct, whereas 
Liche-feuer would not be fo. Our reliance is on Adelung. Ts 





it|| We have not feen, nor are we likely to fee, the paper mentioned 
by Candour; neither, if we happen to obferve them, do we accuftom 
ourfelves to notice any remarks addreffed to us in the newfpapers. 
On the fubjeé of Candour’s attention, we have had argument enough ; 
—we now want fad, 





*y* At the fuggeftion of a friend to the Abbé Gaultier, we remark 
that the work of Madame de la Fite, publifhed under the title of 
** Réponfes a Deméler,”’ &c. (See Rev. for July 1794,) is indebted for 
its leading ideas to a previous publication of M. Gaultier, entitled, 
*¢ A Rational and Moral Game ;’’ reviewed in our Seventh volume, 
New Series, p.297. The Abbé is therefore entitled to all the praife 
of invention which belongs to this method of inftruction. E 





§|i§ ¢ A Friend’ obferves that, in enumerating works on Sy non y- 
my, (See Rev. Nov. Art.I.) we omitted to mention one which was 
publifhed in London in 1766, entitled, «* The Difference between 
Words efteemed Synonymous,’’ &c. 2vols. 12mo; the author of 
which, he remarks, * has the honour of the fir/? enterprize in this way, 
which the Reviewer feemed to regret fhould have been ufurped by a 
female.’ By turning, however, to our xxxvth vol. p. 150, we find that 
our opinion of that performance was very far from favourable. 





t§t To Satnrrort.—A tranflation of Scheyers on practical 
Hydraulics is in contemplation, as we are informed by a Corre- 
{pondent. 





tilt X.Y. Z.’s queftion, we believe, muft be anfwered in the ne- 
gative, 





&> In the laft Rev. p.254. Art.IV. 1.9. for ¢ tefatas,’ r. tefata. 
P, 328. Art. 18. 1.4. read thus: a /ub/antive treafon by the ftatute 
25 Edw. III.; a confpiracy, &c.—and, |, penult. read, Edward III. 


3d Inftitute, &c. 
ao Od 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. La Confitution Frangoife, Sc. i.e. The French Conftitu- 
tion, corrected according to Juftice, Reafon, and Wifdom, under 
the Direétion of Mefirs. Delefart, Monimorin, Barnave, and De la 
Porte, by M. Petienc, late Secretary to Comte de Mirabeau. 
With the Approbation of the Queen Marie Antoinette: To which 
are added, Reflections on the Reprefentative Syftem, by Comte de 
Clermont-Tonnerre. 8vo. pp. 142. Fauche, Hamburgh. De 


Boffe, London. 1794. 


YEVER did title-page prefent a more melancholy lift of names 
4% than the one now before our readers ! Monf. de la Porte, 
who was treafurer of the civil lift, perifhed on a fcaffold; as 
did afterward the Queen and Barnave:—Deleffart, a cabinet 
minifter, was impeached and fent prifoner to Orleans, to be tried 
there by the high national court, but was removed to Verfailles 
with the other ftate prifoners, without warrant from any con- 
ftituted authority, where they were murdered:—-Comte de Mont- 
morin had been fecretary of ftate for foreign affairs, and was 
committed to one of the prifons of Paris for trial, but was 
butchered at Robefpierre’s horrid genera! gaol-delivery ia Sept. 
1792 :—Comte de Clermont-Tonnerre was not a prifoner, nor 
under any accufation, yet was maflacred in the {treet on the 
3d of the fame month and year, Whether M. PEtLEeNc be 
till living, we are not able to fay. 

We are informed at the beginning of this book that the 
plan of a conftitution, which it contains, was found among the 
papers of M. de Ja Porte, and was publifhed by order of the 
commiffioners appointed by the national allembly to examine 
App. Rev, VoL. Xv. Ll and 
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and take an inventory of the papers depofited in the civil lift 
office. The editor exprefles his furprize that thefe commif- 
fioners fhould not have difcovered how injurious it might prove 
to their caufe, to lay before the public a plan of a conftitution 
which he calls both wife and moderate, and which could not 
but do honour to the King, the Queen, de la Porte, and de la 
Fayette, who had beftowed on it their approbation. This plan, 
he fays, will ferve to fhew that nothing could be farther from 
the intention of Louis X VI. than to think of reftoring the for- 
mer defpotifm. He aflerts that his majefty by no means entered 
into the views of the emigrants; and that he even oppofed his 
brother, the Comte @’ Artois, who would not liften to any idea 
of aconftitution different from that which exifted in 1614, the 
period when France laft faw her flates genera! aflembled ante- 
cedently to 178g. The Comte was willing to agree to fuch 
limitations of the royal power as exifted at that zra: but, he 
declared, he never would confent that the crown fhould have 
lefs nor the ftates general more power than each poflefled at that 
time. The King, we are told, was extremely ready to make 
great facrifices, and to give up many valuable prerogatives, in 
order to quiet the people, and fecure to them the enjoyment of 
rational liberty. Im execution of fuch intentions he had to ex- 
pect a {trong oppofition from the revolutionifts, who would re- 
duce the monarch to a ftate little above that of a nullity; and 
from thofe who would not fuffer him to renounce any of the 
prerogatives, which they deemed abfolutely neceflary to the ex- 
iftence of royalty. Of this laft defcription were his majefty’s 
brothers and relations, and a great number of the nobility and 
perfons of landed property. “Thofe who wifhed to fteer a middle 
courfe caufed the tohowing plan to be drawn up, and prefented 
to the King, who declared his readinefs to adopt it, and to co- 
eperate with thofe who fhould endeavour to get it approved by 
the nation at large. As the title exprefles, it was framed by 
M. PELLENC, under the direction of Meflrs. Deleffart, Mont- 
movin, Barnave, and de la Porte; and the Queen, by. their ad- 
vice, promifed to fupport the plan with all her Influence. M. 
de la Fayette fell in with all their views, and concerted with 
them the following meafures: the King was to take horfe and 
proceed to Rheims, attended by the Swifs guards, a battalion 
of the national guards, gained over to his intereft, the gendar- 
merie under the command of M. Margot, and a regiment of 
ciagoons. La Fayette’s army, ftationed between Paris and the 
emigrants, was to cover the King, and prevent the emigrants 
froin getting him into their hands. His, majefty was to leave 
the royal family in the capital, with a letter recommending 
tneui do the loyalty of the inhab.tamts. The Duke of Orleans 
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was to be forced to accompany the King asa prifoner: this was 
thought to be the molt dangerous and dificult part of the pro- 
ject; and poffibly it was the hazard attending the ietzing of a 
man then fo popular, which occafioned the plan to be abandoned, 
La Fayette, we are told, was the planner of at leait the m)'itary 
part of thofe operations: but it would feem that the dread of 
leaving the royal family expofed to the rage of the vioient party 
at Paris, which might become ftill more furious after the feizure 
of the Duke of Orleans, operated fo powerfully on the court, 
that the courage of thofe abouc the king’s perfon failed them. 
When the ftorm of the roth of Auguft broke out, M. Roederer 
advifed his majefty not to think of flying, but to take retuge 
in the national aflembly: the Queen, torefeeing the fatal con- 
fequences of fuch a meafure, fteadily oppofed it: the King, 
however, giving way at laft to the prefling (olicitations of M. 
Roederer, \eft his palace, which he never revifited, and re- 
paired for protection to the national aflembly, whence he was 
fent prifoner to the Temple. 

Having made our readers acquainted with the hiftoryof the plan 
which this publication details, let us now confider the plan itfelf. 
‘The author, being about to propofe many eflential alterations in 
theconftitution eftablifhed by the firft aflembly, thinks it neceflary 
te begin by proving that it erred againft the plaineft principles 
of reafon and found policy. As the declaration of the Rights 
of Man, voted by the conftituent aflembly, was avowedly the 
foundation on which the new conftitution was built, on that 
declaration be makes his firft attack; in confidence that men 
would readily give up all confequences deduced from principles, 
which fhould have been proved to be falfe. With this view he 
gives his own definition of the rights of man, and then deduces 
inferences from it, which he confiders as conclufive. 

‘ The rights of man (fays he,) can be nothing more than a re- 
Ciprocity of duties and mutual attentions; confequently, they operate 
only when men are united in fociety. ‘This is fo clear and true, that 
man, infulated and feparated from his kind by deferts or immente 
traéts of country, could not poffibly lay claim to nor affert any right; 
becaufe, in fuch a fituation, he could not find any perfon from whom he 
could require a recognition of it.—The rights of man, then, being 
only the certain fettled relations and bonds of fociety, without which 
order cou!d not be maintained in it, we wi!l analyze them fucceflively. 
Let us fay that God and his univerfal agent nature have beftowed en 
us, the former, Reafon—the latter, for corpora! fubftance, an element 
which in all living creatures is the fame in effence, though different in 
form. It follows, then, that all .men fhould be at liberty to enjoy, in 
a reafonable manner, both the one and the other of thefe faculties and 
qualities, which they have derived from God and nature; and as, 
without life, there could be no fociety of men, their firft natural and 
impericriptible right is to enjoy life in freedoin and fecurity. The firft 
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Jaw on this head, that ought to emanate from our reafon, fhould be, 
that the health and !ife of others fhould be refpected, if we withed 
that others fhould refpect in us and preferve to us thefe precious ad- 
vantages. ‘This firit law confequently determines the firft nght of 
man in fociety, and reafon pronounces it to be indifpenfable and imper- 
{criptible. ‘hus it appears that the firlt right, which man can clatm in 
fociety, and for the prefervation of which focicty itlelf was formed, is 
that of living and enjoving health in fafety, and fecuring the means 
of preferving both: next comes that of going from one place to an- 
other; then that of poflefling property; and laftly, that of cppofing every 
{pecies of tyranny by which any one of thele rights might be deftroyed 
or impaired.’ 

Having laid down thefe principles, he feverely cenfures thofe 
which form the bafis of the declaration of rights framed by the 
famous Abbé Sieyes, and voted by the conftituent aflembly of 
France. He declares that it would give him pleafure to be able’ 
to fay that they were conformable to juftice, religion, and wif- 
dom: but, after the moft mature confideration, he finds him- 
felf compelled to pronounce them radically wrong ; involving: 
the moft glaring inconfiftencies, dealing too much in generals, 
exprefled with dangerous ambiguity, and calculated to favour 
the abominable projects of thafe who, availing themfelves of the 
circumftances of the times, abufed the credulity of the people, 
and, under the {pecious appearance of aflerting their rights, led 
them on to the perpetration of deeds the moft atrocious. 

« Abbé Sieyes, (fays he,) has thrown his materials together without 
any attention to order; placing at the end what ought to be at the be- 
ginning of a declaration of rights; and at the beginning what ought 
to have been atthe end. He mittook the fource from which he fhould 
have deduced his principles; he liftened to his good intentions or his 
paffions, and from them drew a declaration of rights, which ought to 
flow from reafon alone, as light emanates from the fun,’ 


The very firft article in this famous declaration he combats 


with great force, ** All men are born and remain free, equal in 
rights,” &c. 

‘ This, (fays he,) conveys an idea which cannot be made com- 
patible with truth or juitice, without the addition of the word relatively, 
nothing being abfolute cither in the moral or the natural world. I afk, 
can a man who has violated the laws, and committed crimes, be and 
Continue to be as free as a juft and upright man? It is only with re- 
{pect to their good or bad conduct that they can enjey the rights which 
they derive from their birth, and which confift in the free and full en- 
joyment of life, health, and motion. I will go ftill farther; thefe 
rights are merely relative and not abfolute; fora murderer, a robber, 
&c. has not the fame right to life, liberty, property, and moving 
from place to place, as a peaceable, humane, and virtuous citizen; 
and, without laving recourfe to {uch an exception, (which cannot be 
difputed,) is it not clear and evident that a man without property can 
have no right to the property which he does not poflefs; and that he 
who, by his wealth both real and perional, his talenis and his employ- 
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ments, is ftrongly conneéted with fociety, has alfo many more claims on 
it and more rights than a man without fortune, without merit, without 
employments, and without virtues? Hence it is fair to conclude that it 1s 
only relatively that men remain free and equal in rights; for otherwife it 
would be great injuftice to do as the framers of this declaration did, to 
take, from fervants and perfons defcribed as xon-adive citizens, the 
right of voting in public affemblies. From thefe premifes then, we 
conclude, 1{t, That all men are equal in the fight of God and nature, 
both with refpeét to their fouls and the material elements of their 
bodies; but not with refpeé& to tucir make ; for fome of them are 
well made and handfome, fome ugly, and fome of monftrous fhapes. 
2d, That all men are bornand remain free and equal in rights accord- 
ing to their good or bad condu& ; for, from the moment in which they 
behave themfelves wickedly, they no longer have the fame title to the 
gratitude, the kindnefs, or the confidence of fociety that may be 
urged by the virtuous and amiable ; and confequently the rights of all 
men are not equal in fociety. 3d, That all men are equal in the eye 
of the /aw; and that there and there alone they can be recognized as 
entitled to an equal divifion of the rights ariling from, and impartially 
afcertained by, the focial compact. 4th, ‘That, by a neceflary con- 
fequence of this principle, all citizens being on a level before the im- 
partial tribunal of the law, they have all the fame rights to dignities, 
employments, places, &c. according to their refpective virtues and 
talents; and that, confequently, there ought not to be, in a wife and 
free conftitution, any other diftinction on this head than fuch as is 
made in favour of virtue and merit, excepting always the degrees, or 
ranks, which muft indifpenfably exiit in every fociety.’ 

RefpeCting toleration, the author of the plan fays that a wife 
liberty of confcience is an evident proof of the underftanding 
and genius of a people who eftablifh it by law: but that, at the 
fame time, the nation which wifhes to make its citizens happy, 
and to maintain internal tranquillity, will authorize only one efta- 
blifhed religion, while it tolerates all others, and deprives no 
man of any civil advantage for not profefling the religion of the 
{tate, but rigoroufly prohibits the profeffion of atheifm. 

Animadverting on the following article of the declaration of 
the Rights of Man—** The law is the expreffion of the general 
will,” —the author fays: 

‘ This is too hypothetical and unlimited ; we therefore fay that it is 
not fufficient that it fhould be the expreflion of the general will, but 
that it fhould alfo be good ; now a law is not good merely becaufe it 
is a law, but becaufe it is juft and reafonable ; and fuch it ought to be, 
if it be expected that it fhould fecure both public freedom and that of 
individuals: otherwife, though it fhould have been enatted with the 
confent of every citizen in the ftate, it would not appear the better in 
the eyes of wifdom ; and it ought to be confidered as good, only in 
as much as it may be a precious and facred order of immutable rea- 
fon enjoining men to do good and refrain from evil.’ 
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The 34 article of the declaration of the Rights of Man fays— 
© The fovereign power reiides in the people, &c.’? On this he 
makes the following obfervations : , 

¢ Unqueftionably the principle of all fovereign power refides in na- 
ture, in as much asit is evident that the caufe mult precede the effea, 
and the power of producing muft have exifted before the thing pro- 
duced. Now the people muft have been in being before kings; for 
kings were not made to rule over trees or deferts: but men once united 
in fociety, and formed into nations, having once created rulers or kings, 
the fovereignty from that moment has refided and ought to refide 
folely in the monarch whom they have chofen ; for the people cannot 
exercife it either colle€tively or individually. They cannot exercife it 
collectively, for, were they to be all mafters and equaliy powerful, 
which of them would obey ancther? Inthat cafe what would become 
of fociety ? It would be fuppofing an impoflibility to imagine that they 
would mutually obey ; for even in that cafe there muft neceflarily be 
a fuperior, or a king, to rule over obedient kings. ‘They cannot ex- 
ercife it individually, for fhould one of them feize the fovereign power 
without the general confert, he would from that moment bea def{pot over 
his fellows; for there can be no true and refpettable fovereignty which 
is not Jacwwfully acquired ; and it cannot be lawfully acquired, unlefs 
given by general confent to him who is invefted with it. Thus when 
a nation, which clearly fees its own intereft, has chofen a king, has ac- 
knowledged him and vefted him with that high and almoft divine cha- 
racter, the king fo chofen becomes the only fupreme and fovereign 
reprefentative of the people, the only king both ae fac?o and de jure; 
becaule the nation, which can and could confer on him its right of fo- 
vereignty, a portion of which belonged to each of its members, did 
actually confer it; becaufe it has conferred it freely and unanimouily, 
and given it to him exclufively to be employed for the benefit of all, 
and in preventing the evils which ambition and unbounded defires might 
occafion, in a nation which fhould not have had the wifdom to adopt this 
principle of peace and fecurity to fociety,’ 

It does not appear that the author means to carry this dodtrine 
fo far as to make the pecple renounce the right of depofing a ty- 
rant: but it is evident that he thinks they ought not to exer- 
cife fovereign power on any other occafion than that of remov- 
ing from or placing on the throne a fupreme magiftrate. 

Having thus eftablifhed certain preliminary principles to ferve 
as foundations for his political edifice, he proceeds to open his 
plan of a new conttitution. We do not mean to follow him in 
his detail of all the parts which compofe it, but to fingle out fuch 
only as appear to us moft remarkable, either as differing from 
the fyftem purfued by the conftitucat aflembly, or from that 


which has been adopted by Great Britain. 
THe Kina. 
The author propofes that the government of France -fhalt be 


monarchical, and hereditary, but that the crown fhall defcend only 
to 
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to the heirs male of the monarch, as the legal property of his 
houle; that his ftyle fhall be ** A. B. by the grace of God king 
of the French, &c ;’’ that his perfon fhall be facred and invio- 
lable; and that he fhall be vefted with fupreme power both exe- 
cutive and legiflative, the nation through wifdom and choice re- 
ferving to itfelf no more than the right of approving or difapprov- 
ing of the laws propofed by him :—that he fhall be declared to 
be the fupreme head of the army, the navy, and courts of judica- 
ture, and vefted exclufively with the power of correfponding with 
the governments of foreign nations, of appointing ambafladors 
and filling all offices, civil and military, —fubje&, however, to cer- 
tain modifications hereafter fpecified : that the heir apparent to 
the crown fhall bear the title of Prince of France; that he fhall 
be incapable of accepting any other crown than that which is 
deftined for him by the right of property and the Jaw of the ftate; 
and that, in cafe he fhould refolve to accept any other, he fhall 
be obliged to renounce the crown of France for himfelf and all 
his pofterity. [It would not have been amifs, if a ftipulation 
fomewhat refembling this in principle had been inferted in the 
act of fettlement, which called the houfe of Brunfwick to the 
Britifh throne: had George the Firft been obliged to renounce 
his electoral crown, when he received the imperial diadem of 
thefe kingdoms, we might perhaps have been lefs under the in- 
fluence of foreign politics than our government is faid to have 
been during the reign of the firft two Georges.] 


MINISTERS. 


He propofes that the King fhall a& only through the medium 
of minifters, who fhall be refponfible for the ufe of the power 
intrufted to them ; that no order of the King, whether written 
or verbal, fhall be pleaded nor allowed as a difcharge from fuch 
refponfibility ; and that it fhould belong exclufively to the Ap- 
proving Body (we fhall fee pretently what that body is,) to im- 
peach minifters and fend them to be tried in the King’s courts, 


Tue Lecisrative, ExecurivE, AND APPROVING 
WOWERS, 

The propofal of every new law fhall come from the King ; 
while the approving national body, reprefenting the people, 
fhall be at liberty to admit, reje&, or make remarks on the 
meafure fo propofed. 

To the King alone it fhall belong to fubmit to the con- 
fideration of the Approving Body the important queftions of 
peace and war;—this body fhall be at liberty to come to 
what determination it pleafes on thele topics; and, in cafe it 
fhould decide in the negative, the King will have the good- 
nefs to give way to the fenfe of the nation thus exprefled by its 
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reprefentatives. [This language is furely too courtly: the thing 
meant is that the King fhould be bound to give way on {uch an 
occafion ; and, in a cafe of fiich magnitude and importance to 
the public, the limitation of the royal prerogative ought not to 
be loofely worded, nor be left liable even to the pollibility of 
mifconftruction, ] 

Should the aflembly reje@ any propofition made by the King, 
he fhall be at liberty to renew it: but fhould it be rejefed 
three times, it fhall not be lawful for him to propofe it any more 
to the fame aflembly, except he fhall have made alterations in it; 
and no meature fhal] have the force of Jaw until ftamped with 
the approbation of the national aflembly ; which in its turn fhall 
not be at liberty to meet without the King’s order, nor to pro- 
ceed to bufinefs until the fefion {hall have been opened by a 
{peech from the throne. 


THE POWER oF THE PEOPLE. 

The people fhall exercife no other power than that of re- 
jeCting or approving. [The author, according to his own 
principles, fhould have added, of feeing that the condu& of 
minifters has been conformable to law, and of impeaching them 
if ithas not.] ‘The reprefentatives of the people, when aflem- 
bled, fhall take the name of the National Approving Body. The 
kingdom fhall be divided into 84 departments; each fubdivided 
into no more than two diftris; and the number of repre- 
fentatives for the whole fhall be 745, who fhall meet once in a 
year, but continue fitting not more than four months, nor lefs 
than two. ‘The King alone fhall have the right of affembling 
or diflolving this bedy ; but he fhall not be obliged to affign his 
reafons for diflulving, until the meeting of the fucceeding legif- 
Jature. 

The members of the national aflembly fhall be elected in the 
primary aflemblies called together for this purpofe by the King’s 
writ. Every perfon, being a French citizen and paying taxes 
to the amount of 13 livres 10 fous per ann. fhall be capable 
of electing or being eleMed, except the King’s minilters, per- 
fons holding civil employments, military men, judges, and 
phyficians; who, though they may be eledtors, fhall not be 
capable of being eleled, without having previoufly renounced 
their places or profeffions. Every citizen found to have in- 
trigued, caballed, diftributed money, or given any entertain- 
ment to procure himfelf to be elected, fhali be fined 3c00 livres; 
or, on non-payment, fhall fuffer one year’s imprifonment, and 
be for ever disfranchifed. 

THe Jupicr1aL Power. 

The adminiftration of diftributive juftice fhall be divided into 
two clailcs ; the former, which fhali be the higher, to be called 
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Philothemia, and its members Philothémifts ; the fecond Sub- 
Philothemia, and its'members Sub: Philothemifis. For every 
three departments, ‘there fhall: be one~ Philothemia,’ except the 
large provinces‘of Brittany, Normandy, and Languedoc, ‘each 
of which fhall have two Philothemias. 

We will not follow our author through the minutiz of his ju- 
dicial plan ; only remarking that, for the purpofe of rendering 
the courts of law independent of the Crown, and at the fame 
time filling them ‘with able men, he propofes that no perfon 
fha!l be capable of ‘being’ feated cn the bench of a Philothemia, 
who fhall not be a barrifter of the age of 28 years, and who 
{hall not have adminiftered juftice as a fub-philothemift during 
atleaft 5 years; that the vacancies on the bench fhall be filled 
by election, the people through the whole jurildiction of the 
Philothemia, in which a vacancy happens, chufing 257 perfons; 
who, repairing to the town in which the court ufually fits, ‘fhall 
ele&t by ferutiny four individuals pofleffing the requifites already 
mentioned; from which four the King fhaW feleét one, and to 
him he fhall give a judge’s commiffion, which he fhall hold 
guamdii beni fe geffrit. “The names of thofe who offer them- 
ielves candidates for thefe judicial honours fhall be publithed, 
and {tuck up in the towns or villages of their refidence, and in 
all others within the jurifdiétion of the Philothemia, for three 
months previoufly to the election; fo that the people may have 
time to inquire into their characters and qualifications. 

There fhall be a fupreme court of appeal, compofed of the 
chancellor, the keeper of the feals, and 50 other members, of 
whom 6 mult be peers of France; they fhall try all appeals 
gratis, and receive no falary from the ftate. 


THE ARMY. 

The King fhall be declared the fupreme head of the army, 
and every officer in it fhall bear his commiffion. The fubaltern 
officers, from captains to fecond lieutenants, both inclufively, 
fhall be elective ; each regiment re{pectively making choice of 
4 perfons for every vacancy, and returning their names to the 
King ; who fhall be at liberty to choofe to which of them he 
fhall grant a commiffion. _ At the ele€tion, the colonel of the 
regiment in which the vacancy is to be filled up, or in his ab- 
fence the lieutenant-colonel, fhall prefide; the ele€tors fhall be 
ift, all the officers, adly, deputies from the municipality of the 
place in which the corps is quartered, 3dly, military deputies, viz. 
4 ferjeants, 8 corporals, and 28 rank and file of the regiment. 
Before any perfon fhall be capable of being eleted and prefented 
to the King for a commiffion, he muft have ferved fix months 
as a private foldier, three as a corporal, and fix as a ferjeant or 
quarter-mafter, All officers of the army above the rank of 
captains fhall be appointed immediately by the King, who may 
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at his pleafure raife even captains to the rank of generals, with. 
out making them pafs through the intermediate ranks of field 
officers. In every regiment there fhall be fchoolmafters to in- 
ftruét the young foldiers gratis. No officer fhall prefume to 
ufe abufive language to the foldiers, call them names, thee or 
thou them, nor make ufe of the {malleft threatening gefture to. 
ward them, under pain of being reprimanded, or, as the cafe may 
require, of being difmiffed from the fervice. 

On this head we find a great number of very ufeful regulations 
for the improvement of the condition of the privates, which 
other nations might think it prudent to adopt, but whieh our 
limits will not fuffer us to fpecify. 


DUELLING. 

‘ The law, (fays our author,) cannot authorize nor even tolerate 
duelling : but French honour requires that a veil fhould be placed be- 
fore the eyes of thofe who look on, that they may be able to doubt 
the reality of what they fee in cafes of duels. Every foldier or officer 
belonging to a regiment, who fhall feel himfelf obliged to demand fo 
ferious a fatisfaction, fhall be bound to make his complaint to a re- 
gimental court of honour, which fhall determine whether there be 
grounds for fighting; and in cafe the decifion be in the affirmative, 
the parties fhall fight in the prefence of 1 commiffioned officer, 1 fer- 
jeant, 1 corporal, and 4 rank and file; who, on the firit appearance of 
blood, fhall put an end to the combat.’ 

If this be neither authorizing nor tolerating duelling by law, 


we known not what law is. © 


THe Navy. 

THe navy is left on the fame footing on which it was placed 
by the clatilehent aflembly ; except that this plan propofes that 
no perfon fhall be allowed to aét as a midfhipman, until he fhall 
have ferved two years as a fteerfman. 


Pusric ConTRIBUTIONS, 

Taxes fhall be granted only from year to year, and folely by 
the reprefentatives of the people aflembled as a national body : 
but the management of them fhall belong to the King, before 
whom and the national body the public account fhall be laid 
annually, 

Throughout the whole French empire, perfonal fervitude 
fhall be abolifhed, together with every part of the feodal fyftem 
that was ridiculous or founded in vanity or pride. Civil rights 
fhall be extended to all negroes, who are not fervants, and who 
poflefs the other qualifications which give to a Frenchman the 
rights and character of an active citizen. 


NoBILITY 
of birth fhall be retained, but nobility fhall not be acquired 
through the purchafe of any place; and it fhall be forfeited when- 
ever the perfon who enjoys it fhall have been duly convitted of a 
mean, 
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mean, difhonourable, or difhoneft aétion. None fhall in fu- 
ture be ennobled but for virtues, talents, fplendid acts of bene- 
ficence or generofity, or important fervices done to their country 
in civil, military, or judicial fituations. Every perfon, who, 
at a fire, inundation, or otherwife, fhall have faved the life of 
another at the hazard of his own, fhall be ennobled for life; as 
fhall alfo every military man who fhall have pafled 30 years in 
the fervice with credit and reputation; and, fhould he have re- 
tired fome years with the rank of a commiffioned officer, his 
nobility fhall be made hereditary. 


THe CLerGy. 

The author confiders religion [we prefume he means church 

overnment] merely in a political and temporal point of view ; 
‘for, (fays he,) fhould we look on it as eftablifhed by divine 
right, it could not be fubje&t to the controul or interference of 
man, but muit be received as an object of faith and conviction.’ 
Proceeding on this principle, he fays — 

¢ The clergy fhall no longer form a diftin& order in the ftate, which 
for the future will acknowledge only two orders, the people and the 
nobility. 

¢ a not to the nation to give itfelf a religion according to 
its own fancy ; it fhould be the work of reafon and of heaven ; [this mutt 
be underftood merely of the civil eftablifhment of religion, or our author 
would be at variance with himfelf; Rev.]the greateft of all misfortunes 
toa people is that the prevailing party fhould dictate the religion which 
pleafes it beft, and impofe it on the others: from that moment, this 
prevailing party rules only by defpotifm ; and religion, which ought 
to be the confolation of the unfortunate, becomes their great tyrant 
and perfecutor. 

‘ It fhall be enaéted that, when there fhall be more religions than 
one in the empire, they hall be tolerated, and made to tclerate each other ; 
and that whoever fhall ill ufe any one, for profefling a different religion 
from his, fhall undergo an exemplary punifhment. 

‘ The clergy of France fhall be endowed, not paid out of the treafury. 
There fhall be no more than 84 Bifhops in the kingdom, one for each 
department, and to each fhall be allotted as much landed property as 
will produce him 30,000 livres ser ann. The Buhops thall be elective ; 
and they fhall be chofen by ballot. A deputation of 100 rectors, or 
clergymen in priefts orders, from the clergy of the diocefe, fhall make 
choice of 4 clerks and fend their names to the King, who will choofe 
one of them to fill the vacant fee.’ 

The rectors of parifhes fhall be chofen alfo by the clergy in 
the prefence of the Bifhop, and of a commiffioner from the 
King ; for every vacancy, five perfons fhall be thus elected and 
prefented to his majefty, who fhall name one of them to the va- 
cant living. ‘The rectors fhall have each 3000 livres annually 
in lands, and their curates, who fhall be named by the incum- 
bents, 600; except in cities and great towns, where the reétors 
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fhall have 6000 livres and their curates 1000. As foon as this 
regulation fhall have taken place, all tithes, furplice fees, and 
every other {pecies of dues, fhall ceafe, and be no longer recover- 
able at law. 

Such was the plan of a conftitution which, we are told, the 
late unfortunate King was willing to concur in eftablithing in 
France; and happy would it have been for that country and for 
all kurope ifit had been adopted. We do not pretend to fay that 
it was unobjectionable tn all its parts, but it certainly had for 
its immediace object the defiru€tion of defpotifm whether inia 
King or a national aflembly; it invefted the crown with power 
which tome may think fufficient for its own defence, but at the 
fame time deprived it of the power of overturning the liberty-of 
the people; for the King could not direély nor immedtately make 
even a corporal in the army; nor beftow a commiffion on 
any man until he had previoufly arrived at the rank of captain; 
nor a mitre, nor any eburch living, nor a feat on a bench-of 
judicature, nor a fingle office of magiftracy: all that he coulddo in 
any of thele refpects was to make his grant to fome one of four 
or five perfons, previoufly felected and chofen by others in no 
degree under the influence of the crown. Some indeed may think 
that the King would be placed by this conftitution in a fituation 
very little, if atall, above that of an hereditary Stadtholder; and 
that it would be fcarcely poffible for him utlimately to prevent 
the total extin@tion of the flender portion of power given to him. 
Ve are in fome degree inclined to this opinion; and therefore 
we are the more dilpofed to arraign the wifdom and prudence of 
the Convention, which confidered the difference between a re- 
public without the name of King, and a republic with only the 
fhadow of a King at its head, of fuch magnitude as to make it 
advifable to prefer the former, even at the hazard of a civil and 
forcign war at the fame time. 

We have faid that we leaned to the opinion that the King 
could fcarcely be able to prevent the extinétion of the flender 
— of power given to him by this conftitution, and we have 

een ftrengthened in our bias by the reafoning of the Comte de 
Clerment-Tonnerre, which we find at the conclufion of the above 
plan. ‘Thefe remarks, we are told, were taken from a work 
written by that nobleman, which was finifhed on the 11thoof 
September 1791, and he was murdered on the 3d of September 
1792. As we do not recollect to have feen this work :in 
Englifh, and as his arguments are in many inftances applicable 
to the Britifh conftitution,—the wifdom of which he eftablifhes, 
though without mentioning it, while he impeaches that of France 
in thofe pointsin which it differs moft eflentially from ours,— 


we prefume that our readers would not have been difpleafed to 
have 
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have feen fome extraéts from it :—but we have not room. The 
Comte’s fentiments evince that he was an enemy to defpotifm, 
whether in a fingle perfon or in many; and that, when the 
people of Paris murdered him, they facrificed not a flavith 
courtier, but a firm champion of rational liberty. 

We will only farther obferve that the perfon who drew up 
the title-page of this work was certainly not a Frenchman, or 
he would not have ufed the expreffion * Corrigée felon ju/lice, 
raifon, et fageffe.’ ‘The French idiom requires the infertion of 
the definite article before thefe three fubftantives, thus ; Corrigée 
felon la juftice, la raifon, et la fagefe. “This would warrant us 
in pronouncing the editor not to be a Frenchman, if we had 
no other light on the fubjeét: but we are not trufting to this ; 
for it appears, from a note at the end of the work, that he was 
a German, Whether this circumftance can afiect the credit of 
the aflertion that it was drawn up under the direction of the 
minifters, and aétually approved by the Queen, as {tated in 
the title-page, our readers will judge for themfelves. At all 
events, it is certain that the plan, by whomloever formed, 
or by whomfoever fupported, was found among the papers of 
M. de la Porte, and was publifhed by order of the commiffioners 


of the nationa) aflembly, after the execution of that minifter. Sh n. 
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Art. IT. Le Philofophe Batave, Sc. i.e. The Batavian Philofopher, 
or Philanthropical Reflections on the prefent War. 8vo. pp. 180. 
Paris. 1794+ 

iu thefe reflections be really thofe of a Dutch philofopher, they 
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rove that he muft have ftudied with great affiduity in the 
Parifian fchool; for, with refpec to the language and ftyle, as 
well as fentiment, they have every feature of French origin. 
They are written in the declamatory manner which marks the 
eloquence of that nation, and feem to be dictated by that ftrong 
averfion from monarchy and monarchs, which characterizes the 
political fyftem of the Gallic republicans: but, notwithftanding 
thefe faults, the work has merits which diftinguifh it from the 
common run of political pamphlets, and make us forry that the 
author has employed his talents on a fubje& in which the 
paflions of contending nations are fo deeply engaged, and in 
which each party is fo exceedingly confident of being entirely 
in the right, that we can fcarcely hope to fee it treated with im- 
partiality. As a Philippic, however, this tract is fully equal to 
any which the antients have left us. Whether the author has 
ftudied Demofthenes, we cannot determine: but it is certain 
that he has adopted the manner of the Grecian orator more 
clofely than any modern writer that we know. His eloquence 


is like a rapid torrent, which bears away every obftacle before 
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it. All arguments that are in his favour he fails not to employ 
to the greateft advantage ; and, when they are wanting, he ap. 
peals to the paffions of his readers, and endeavours with great 
addrefs to gain them over to his fide. | 

The author’s object is to inquire, 1ft, What were the caujfes 
of the prefent war; 2dly, To examine how far it is ju/? on the 
part of the allied powers; and, 3dly, To point out its probable 
confequences to the feveral nations of Europe. The caufes, he 
alleges, were that dread of liberty, and that jealous hatred of re- 
publics, which he reprefents as natural to monarchs; and 
which induced the combined powers to confpire, firft by in- 
trigue, and then by force of arms, to reltore abfolute monarchy 
in France, with a view of dividing among themfelves the greater 
part of the future king’s dominions, and of rendering him, as 
much as poffible, their vaflal. From what the author has 
aflerted refpecting the caufes of the war, his opinion concern- 
ing its juftice may eafily be conjectured. ‘Thefe are queftions 
into which we fhall not enter. It may, however, be obferved 
of national as well as of private quarrels, that fcarcely any ever 
took place in which both parties were not at leait morally 
wrong, and in many Cafes politically fo. 

The third queftion here difcuiied is at prefent of greater im- 
portance than the others, as it relates to what is future, and 
what therefore may poflibly yet be prevented. If France be 
fubdued, our author predicts that arbitrary power, both civil 
and ecclefiaftic, will be more firmly than ever eftablithed in 
every nation in Europe. ‘That this might be the cafe in thofe 
countries in which arbitrary power already exifts, we will not 
difpute: but we flatter ourfelves with the idea that this would 
not be the event in thofe nations which have any knowlege of 
liberty, and particularly in our own, where freedom has 
for its guard a noble conftitution, the principles of which, 
we hope, will never be fubverted. Befides, may we not 
expect that even arbitrary princes may derive a leflon from 
the events in which they have borne fo great a fhare, and may 
find themfelves obliged, at Jeaft from prudence, if from no 
better motive, to refpect that public opinion on which, in fad, 
their power muft be founded ; and hence to govern their fubjects 
with a milder hand. Auftria, we are teld, is the only conti- 
nental power which has an immediate intereft in the ruin 
of France, as thus it would gain an acceffion of territory, 
which would enable it to acquire unlimited authority in 
the empire, to recover Silefia, and to crufh its rival the 
King of Pruffia. Senfible of this, the King of Pruffia, it is 
faid, has no other objeét than to prolong the war, that he may 
weaken the Emperor; and, for this purpole, he takes care 
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to be well fubfidized, and amufes his ally with magnificent 
promifes of affiftance, which, by fome unforefeen event, is 
either feldom at hand, or is generally prevented from being 
effetual, when moft wanted. Great Britain the author con- 
fiders as the leading maritime power engaged in the contetft ; 
and he thinks that the unrivalled and abfolute dominion of the 
fea is the objeét at which it afpires: but what he fays of our 
country is fo evidently dictated by refentment, that we fhall 
pafs it by without farther notice. 

What will be the confequences, if France be fo far fuccefsful 
as to maintain its independence, and defeat all the efforts of 
its enemies? The mere idea fires aur author’s imagination ; 
and he paints, in the moft beautiful colours, a fcene of free- 
dom, virtue, profperity, and happinefs, which never was 
realized; and in this world, we may imagine, never will. The 
French nation would then be the wonder, the envy, and the 
example of mankind ! 

If their liberties be properly defined and firmly eftablifhed by a 
good conftitution, well adminiftered ; if they will lay afide the 
licentious difpofition which prevails too much in their morals 
and their politics ; if they be infpired by that public fpirit, that 
ftri& regard to juftice, and will cultivate thofe fimple yet 
amiable virtues, which are eflentially neceflary to the very exift- 
ence of a republic; the French may yet be a happy and, in 
time, a profperous people. They owe much to the caufe of 
freedom ; for none have in fact done it greater injury than 
thofe who, in the name of the people, have abufed it as a pre- 
tence to gratify the moft criminal ambition, and the moft fa- 
vage cruelty. ‘The vices and barbarity of Robe/pierre have had 
the fame malignant influence on liberty, that the perfecuting 
fpirit of popery has had on religion; they have rendered that, 
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ArT. ILI. Proeve over het Patrioti/mus; i.e. An Effay on Patriotifm. 
By Henry CHRISTOPHER ALBRECHT. ‘Tranflated from the 
German. Vol.I. 8vo. pp.260. Amiterdam. 1794. 


"Txoven the general characters of virtue are univerfally 

known and acknowleged, yet there is fcarcely any thing 
in which men differ fo much as in their eftimate of the moral 
worth of particular actions, efpecially of thofe which difplay an 
extraordinary degree of fortitude and refolution. This is the 
cafe with many inftances of patriotifm and heroifm, which 
hiftorians have painted with fuch {plendid colours as dazzle the 
intelleGiual eye, and miflead the judgment. ‘The admiration of 
mankind is certainly the tribute due to worthy actions; but, 
to 
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to be really ufeful to the interefts of virtue, it ought.to be ac. 
companied by a well-founded efteem. He, therefore, who 
accurately difcriminates between great and good actions ; who 
{trips the former of that falfe glare by which they are furround- 
ed, and reprefents them in the true light; performs an effential 
fervice to the caufe of morality, This was admirably done b 
the late Dr. Hawkefworth, in one of the papers of the Adven- 
turer, in which he drew a parallel between Alexander the Great 
and a highwayman. 

M. ALBRECHT, io the firft part of the prefent eflay, has at 
tempted this tafk, but not, in our opinion, with equal fuccefs, 

In his examination of the celebrated heroifm of Decius in 
devoting himfelf to the infernal gods,—he afks, what was there 
fo admirable in this a@ion?—His heroifm in rufhing on cer- 
tain death?—-His death was unneceflary; it was the refult of 
temporary madnefs, occafioned by a contemptible fuperftition. 
If the freedom of his countrymen depended on his deftruc- 
tion, they muft already have been funken deeply in the moft 
wretched flavery; the war itfelf was unjuft; the advantages 
which the conful, by this felf-devotion, procured to the Romans, 
were not fuch as a wife man would have wifhed them to poflefs; 
and to have cured them of their ridiculous fuperftition wou'd 
have been conferring a much more folid and lafting benefit. 
With this action he compares that of Codrus, which he equally 
blames, as prompted by fimilar fuperftition and madne(s. 

Who does not fee, hawever, that this reafoning is very little 
to the purpofef We grant that a modern General, who, on 
the authority of a vifion or an oracle, fhould imitate the con- 
duct of Decius or Codrus, would juftly be regarded as a mad- 
man: but the cafe is widely different with refpeét to the Greeks 
and Romans, who were perfuaded of the truth of thefe pretend- 
ed revelations. ‘Though convinced of the error of their prin~ 
ciples, we cannot avoid admiring the difinterefted facrifice of 
themfelves, in order to avert from their country what they 
conceived to be the moft dreadful calamity. It is their per- 
fuafion of this, and the confequent beneficent motive, by which 
we eftimate the moral worth of the action with regard to the 
agents. 

In the fucceeding chapter, the author makes fome obferva- 
tions on civilization and what is generally called heroif{m, which 
are in an inverfe ratio of each other. The heroic ages were always 
thofe of ignorance and barbarifm; and in fuch times aloney 
M. AtBrecnT fays, could the mad exploit of Mucius Sczevola 
have been applauded.—On the character of Cincinnatus he ob 
ferves ; * whoever impartia!ly confiders the whole of his hiftory, 
will not find the poverty of this patrician fo worthy of admira- 
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tion, and will not wonder at the confidence which the fenate 
repofed in him in creating him dictator ; the whole tranfaction 
has not any thing in it which can be called patriotifm ; unlefs 
party-fpirit is to pafs under that name.’ ‘This is placing the 
matter in a wrong light. What we admire in the character 
of Cincinnatus is the integrity as well as the difintereftednefs 
of a.man in neceffitous circum{tances, who would not take ad- 
vantage of the abfolute power with which he was entruited, to 
relieve his wants, and to recover a fortune confiftent with the 
tank which he held in the republic; and this admiration of him 
will remain, however we may biame the opprefiive and unjult 
conduct of the patrician party to which he belonged. 

We agree with our author that the Roman hiftory, which is 
generally one of the firft read by youth, is very partially written, 
and tends to inculcate wrong fentiments, both moral and poli- 
tical. We are there taught to confound the improbable legends of 
fabulous antiquity with the annals of hiftoric wuth; or as Livy 
exprefles it, Hanc dare veniam antiquitati, ut, mifcendo humana 
divinis, primordia urbium augufliora faciat: we there learn to 
venerate the moft contemptible fuperftition, merely becaufe it 
has been handed down to us adorned with the beauties of 
poetry ; and we become accuftomed to view as a monument of 
political wifdom, one of the moft wretched governments that ever 
exifted ; a ftate, in which nothing but external war could pre- 
vent internal contention; and in which the public welfare and 
the fafety of individuals were conftantly difturbed by the tyranny 
and ambition of the great, or the mad and iljl-condudéed, 
though juft, refentment of the lower orders, So much do we 
fuffer this ,partiality to impofe on us, that we talk of Roman 
liberty and Roman patrioti{m, when, if we reflected, we fhould 
fee that no people could be more opprefled ; and that the grand 
obje&t of their patriotifm was the conqueft and plunder of all 
within their reach. Similar objections may be urged againft 
the hiftory af molt of the ftates of Greece; and, for this reafon, 
we think, they ought not to be ftudied till the judgment is forti- 
fied by found principles of morals and politics. In the mean 
time, it were to be wifhed that we had fome work on antient 
hiftory, in which the author, inftead of blindly foilowing the 
legendary tales and adopting the prejudices and errors of anti- 
quity, would bring his fubject to the teft of true morals and 
politics; and would teach youth to difcriminate between what is 
probable and improbable, and to diftinguifh good actions fiom 
fuch as can merely be reputed to be great, and are often 
deferving of deteftation. Adillot’s work is one of the beft of this 
kind, but does not come up to our idea, 
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M. ALBRECHT very happily illuftrates the diftin€ion be- 

tween great and good actions, by contrafting the charaéter of 
Alexander the Great with that of M. Le Poivre; who, about 
twenty years ago, was governor of the Ifle of France *. This 
gentleman enriched the ifland, over which he prefided, by intro- 
ducing into it the culture of the bread-fruit, and of all the ufeful 
plants which he could collect from other countries ; among which 
were the clove and nutmeg trees: but, though he adorned and 
fertilized a barren fpot; though the fruits of his labours will be 
reaped by generations yet unborn; his character and circum- 
ftances will never attract general attention, becaufe they have 
too much fimplicity to excite that aftonifhment which magnifies 
its object, and which renders the deftructive and unjuft exploits 
of the Macedonian Monarch fo much admired; though, if 
weighed in the balance of reafon and philofophy, Le Potvre will 
appear the benefactor, and Alexander the defolating fcourge, 
of his fellow-creatures. 
- All fociety our author confiders as founded on that unalter- 
able condition of our exiftence, that, confidered as individuals, 
we are infufficient for our own happinefs: the natural paffion 
of the fexes for each other, and for the offspring which is the 
confequence of their union, we have in common with all other 
animals: but, in mankind, thefe paffions are ennobled by fenti- 
‘ments of permanent tendernefs and rational affection ; and on 
thefe the love of our country is built. It will never be beft 
promoted by fictitious fplendours, and artificial gratifications, 
but by the tranquil enjoyments of domeftic life; and it will be 
found to prevail moft where thefe are moft generally and 
equally diffufed, and where fimplicity of manners prevents 
families from looking for happinefs beyond their own fphere. 

Hence M. ALBRECHT concludes that a diftinétion of ranks, 
or an hereditary nobility, is prejudicial to fentiments of true 
patriotifm: as tending to infpire the great with pride and 
vanity, and to degrade the lower orders. We cannot deny the 


juftice of his remarks with refpect to thofe countries in which 


nobility defcends to every individual of a family: but they can- 
not be applied to Great Britain, where the title is limited to a 
fingle perfon. In England, patriotifm is not in danger fo much 
from the diftinion of different ranks, as from their bordering 
too clofely on each other ; in confequence of which, individuals 
become defirous of emulating, in {plendid appearance and ex- 
penfive pleafures, the ranks immediately above them. What 
he advances concerning incorporated companies, taxes, excifes, 
and ftanding armies, as prejudicial to patriotifm, is abftractedly 
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juft. We acknowlege that thefe are evils: but, in the prefent 
circumftances of mankind, they are all, except perhaps the firit, 
evils which could not be abolifhed without inducing greater in- 
conveniences. It fhould be remembered that there is a dif- 
ference between abftraét philofophy and praGiical politics, fimi- 
lar to that between mathematical and phyfical poffibility; and 
that the theori{ft, who does not take into his calculation thofe 
obftacles, which proceed from the nature of the materials of 
which his machine muft be compofed, will always be difap- 
pointed in the refult of his plans, and, inftead of reaping the 
reward of ingenuity, will incur the blame of inconfideration. 

The author’s remarks on the influence of religion on pa- 
triotifm are jult, fo far as they relate to an hierarchy, or to an 
eftablifhment of a particular fyftem of doétrine, with exclufive 
civil privileges to its adherents: but what he advances on this 
fubject is by no means new. He feems to think that the very 
fpirit of Chriftianity tends to diminifh that of patriotifm. It 
does indeed tend to de(ftroy that unjuft partiality to our country 
which would lead us to hate all others, and to purfue national 
intereft at the expence of juftice and humanity; and if this 
were patrioti{m, it would be happy for mankind if it were en- 
tirely annihilated :—but the {pirit of the gofpel, which conneéts 
the love of our country with the love of mankind, and which 
inftruéts nations, as well as individuals, to act toward others 
as they would with others to act toward them, is highly fa- 
vourable to true patriotifm, prevents it from being abufed as a 
motive to a vicious conduét, and renders it a virtue of the 
greateft moral worth. 

{n the remainder of this volume, the author has thrown to- 
gether fome loofe thoughts on the feveral political conftitutions 
that have exifted in the world. In thofe on theocracy he ap- 
pears to be no advocate for the Old Teftament, and grofsly 
mifreprefents the Jewifh government: but, on this head, he is 
very judicioufly anfwered by the Dutch tranflator, who has ad- 
mirably pointed out and confuted his errors. This gentleman 
obferves that, if M. AterecuT had refrained from injudicious 
reflections on the Mofaical law, what he has faid of theocracy 
might have been very juftly applied to defpotifm. 

Of abfolute monarchy, the author declares that he thinks 
better than he otherwife fhould do, from a veneration for the 
memory of Czfar and Frederic. If this refpeét for two in- 
dividuals, from among all the monarchs that have reigned, be his 
only reafon, we cannot avoid thinking it a very poor one; be- 
fides, Caefar, if he means Julius, could {carcely be faid to have 
been a monarch. He farther obferves that every nation mutt 
have, and really has, a monarchical government, as long as 
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the people do not underftand their own interefts, and are theres 
fore unequal to the tafk of governing themfelves: but, as foon 
as they have acquired this knowlege, though the forms of ab- 
folute monarchy may be preferved, the fpirit of it is abolifhed, 

In his chapter on mixed governments, M. ALBRECHT be- 
trays his ignorance of the Britifh conftitution. Certain de- 
fects, which are faid to have crept into the adminiftration of it, 
but which are contrary to the {pirit of the conititution,—fuch as 
the venality of electors, the inequality of the reprefentation, and 
the influence of places and penfions,—are the firft objets which 
{trike a foreigner, and lead him, without proper inquiry, pre 
cipitately to condemn the whole. In the chapter on republics, 
which concludes this volume, we find fome good remarks on 
the caufes of the decline of moft of the republics of Europe. 
‘This decline the author afcribes to their inferiority to their neigh- 
bours, which obliges them to purfue a timid and felfith caution: 
hence alfo they are obliged to buy the protection of others, and 
to hire armies for their “defence, inftead of depending on their 
own efforts. This naturally introduces a Janguor and want of 
energy; the people learn to confider the payment of money as 
their only duty to their country; their private intereft is their 
fole concern; and they become utterly infenfible to public 
fpirit. 

After having perufed the volume before us, we own that we 
are aftonifhed at the reputation which it has acquired on the 
Continent; for, though it contains fome good obfervations, 
they are mixed with many extravagances ; and the reafoning is 
very far from being fo accurate as, in a work of this kind, we 
have a right to expect. 
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Art. IV. Redewoering over den Invloed der waare Verlichting, Sc. 
i.e. A Difcourfe on the Influence of intelleétual and moral Ime 
provement on the Happinefs of Women, and on Domettic Felicity. 
Delivered in Amfterdam at the General Meeting of the Society 
tor promoting the Public Welfare. By Jacop KanTELaar. 
8vo. pp.gz. Amfterdam. 1794. 


late object of this refpe€table fociety is to diffufe ufeful 

knowlege among their countrymen; for which purpofe 
they have propofed prizes for the belt works on national educa- 
tion, and for elementary books for the inftruion of children, 
and of the lower clafles of people. At the general annua} mect- 
ing, the prefident for the year pronounces a difcourfe on fome 
fubject analogous to the objeé& of the fociety; and M. KantTE- 
LAAR, who filled this office laft year, difcharged its cuftomary 
duty by delivering the oration before us. His defign is to fhew 


that favage and uncivilized nations have no ideas of true con- 
jugal 
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jugal happinefs; that among them the women are expofed to 
the moft barbarous treatment; and that the condition of the 
fex is little better, and conjugal felicity feldom found, among 
thofe nations that are corrupted by luxury and falfe refinement 
of manners. The fame contempt of the weaker fex, which 
makes the brutal favage treat his wife as his flave, prompts the 
luxurious Eaitern tyrant to confider women as defigned for no 
higher purpofe than merely to gratify his fenfual appetites ; 
hence he deems them incapable of moral and intellectual excel- 
Jence, and knows no means of preventing their affe&ions from 
wandering to other objects, except imprifonment within the 
walls of his harem. A fimilar contempt of the fair-fex is gain- 
ing ground in fome of the more polified nations of Europe, 
and is ill concealed by the external appearance of refpect which 
cuftom enjoins: men fo eafily find worthlefs objects for the 
mere temporary gratification of paffion, without fubmitting to 
the reftraints of an union for lite, that they contract a diflike 
to marriage, and a difrelifh for the tranquil enjoyments of con- 
jugal nappinefs. Convenience, ambition, and the defire of 
wealth, inftead of rational affection and efteem, are in moft 
cafes the motives which induce men to enter into that important 
connection, on which the felicity of life depends; or, if any 
thing like perfonal regard fhould infpire them, it is frequently 
of that kind which does not long furvive poffeflion, and which 
generally terminates in indifference. ‘Ivhe education and cha- 
racter of women is, in moft cafes, determined by the tafte of 
our fex; where that is frivolous and depraved, they wafte their 
younger years in learning merely fhewy and nugatory accom- 
plifhments, which give them a relith only for fplendour and 
amufement. The author’s picture of the evils derived from 
thefe fources is painted in ttrong colours: but we fear that 
there are families in which it is uni:appily realized. 

In the clofe of his difcourfe, M. KANTELAAR obferves that 
the only means of removing thefe evils are, as far as poffible, 
to introduce a greater fimplicity of manners. He dves not mean 
to countenance any fudden and violent alteration, which, in 
the prefent circumftances of fociety, would be abfurd: but, he 
fays, much may be done by every individual, particularly in 
the culture of the rifing generation. On this fubjeét, he 
very affectionately and ferioufly addrefles the f{male part of his 
audience, efpecially thofe who are mothers, exhorting them to 
watch over the moral and intellectual improvement of their 
children; to accuftom them early to a plain and fimple mode 
of lite; and to prevent them from contracting artificial wants, 
and an attachment to thole unneceflary gratifications which 


may be injurious to their future domettic happinefs. 
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The difcourfe is well written, and does honour to the literary 
abilities as well as to the good fenfe of the author. Sow, 





Art. V. Lofreden op Henrik ALBERT SCHULTENS; 7.¢. Eulogy 
on Henry Avsert ScHuLTens, late Protefflor of Oriental 
Languages in the Univerfity of Leyden; delivered in that City by 
Jacos KanTELaar. 8vo. pp.100. Amfterdam. 1794. 

1* this {pecies of compofition, few, comparatively, fucceed : 
but we muft do M. KANTELAAR the jultice to acknowlege 

that the difcourfe before us entitles him to a place among this 

{mall number. He was a pupil and intimate friend of the Pro 

feflor ; and an amiable fpirit of unaftected fenfibility and grati- 

tude animates his oration, the ftyle of which is fimple and 
elegant ; while the matter, as far as can be collected from the 
teftimony of others, bears no marks of exaggeration. 

In the firft part of his eulogy, the author dwells with great 
propriety on the Profeflor’s literary character and purfuits ; in 
the fecond, he confiders him in the feveral relations of focial 
life. Some particulars concerning his literary labours, which 
to a mixed audience might be lefs interefting than the reft, M. 
KANTELAAR has thrown into notes. From all thefe we hall 
felect a fhort account of this great and good man. 

The Profeflor was born in February 1749, at Herborn; in 
which univerfity his father, Fobn Facob Schultens, was at that 
time Profeflor of Divinity, but, foon after the birth of his fon, 
was called to Leyden as Profeflor of Divinity and the Oriental 
Languages. In his fourteenth year, having diftinguifhed him- 
felf by his fuperiority over his fellows at the grammar-fchool, 
and completed that part of his education, young Schultens 
was admitted a ftudent in the univerfity of Leyden, and applied 
himfelf with great diligence to the Arabic, under his father’s 
inftruction. He was alfo affifted in his ftudies by the late M. 
Scheidius, who at that time lodged with the father, and per- 
formed the office of private tutor to the fon. When this gen- 
tieman was invited to be profeflor at Harderwyk, young Schul- 
tens accompanied him to that univerfity, where he ftudied two 
years; after which he returned to Leyden to take his degree. 
By his father’s advice, he commenced his ftudy of the Eaftern 
languages by learning the Arabic, to which he applied during 
two years, before he began the Hebrew. ‘This, among other 
reafons, may account for the preference which he always gave 
to the Arabic literature ; and which was fo great that he has 
often been heard to wifh that the duties of his ftation would 
allow him to devote the whole of his time to it. However, his 
attachment to this did not prevent him from difcerning the value 


and feeling the excellencies of the Greek and Latin claffics; which 
he 
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he ftudied with the utmoft diligence, under Hem/fterhuis, Rubn- 
enius, and Valkenaer. He followed the advice of thefe tutors, 
by reading the claflics in a chronological order, beginning with 
the moft antient. He alfo cultivated an acquaintance with the 
beft modern writers, among whom he, in general, gave the pre- 
ference to the Englifh ; he was remarkably fond of Pope; and 
of Shakfpeare he was an enthufiaftic admirer. In 1772, when 
he was only twenty-three years of age, he publifhed a work 
entitled Anthologia Sententiarum Arabicarum, with a Latin tranfla- 
tion and notes; of which Sir William ‘fones teftified his appro- 
bation, and Michaélis (who is faid to have been not very pro- 
fufe of praife,) gave a favourable account. Soon after this 
publication, Schultens went to England, defigning to examine 
the Arabic manufcripts in the Bodleian Library; for which 
purpofe he refided fome time at Oxford as a gentleman com- 
moner of Wadham college. Here, in lefs than three months, 
during the fhort winter days, he tranfcribed Pococke’s AM@i- 
danius with his tranflation and notes, a work which took up no 
lefs than 646 folio pages. Profeflor White, in a letter to the 
father of Schultens, fays of him: ** It is impoffible for any one 
to be more generally refpected in this place, or indeed to be 
more deierving of it. His abilities, his amiable difpo- 
fition, and his polite behaviour, recommend him ftrongly to 
all thofe ausong us who know him only by reputation, and, 
endear him to all who are perfonally acquainted with him.”” The 
univerfity teftified its fenfe of his extraordinary merit, by con- 
ferring on him the degree of Mafter of Arts by diploma. He 
alfo vifited Cambridge, where he fpent a fortnight; during which 
time he corrected feveral errors in the catalogue of Arabic manu- 
fcripts, and made fome additions to it. In London he publithed 
a fpecimen of Pococke’s Meidanius. Dr. Morton offered to make 
him his affiftant at the Britifh Mufeum, and to fecure to him the 
reverfion of his own place: but the ambition of Schultens was to be 
a profeflor of Eaftern languages; and, as there was no probability 
of this appointment in England, he determined to return to Hol- 
land. Sir William Fones, whofe friendfhip he affiduoufly cultivated, 
advifed him to ftudy the Perfian, which he did with great dili- 
gence: but he complained that this purfuit was often interrupted 
by other avocations, and that he was not able to devote fo much 
time to it as he wifhed. Soon after his arrival in the United 
Provinces, he was chofen Profeflor of Oriental Languages in the 
academical fchool of Amfterdam. Here he refided during five 
years, and enjoyed the efteem and friendfhip of a numerous and 
refpectable acquaintance. Befides Latin lectures to the ftudents, 
he delivered fome in Dutch, on the Jewith antiquities and Oriental 
hiftory; which were much frequented anid greatly admired. 
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On the death of his father, in the year 1778, he was called 
to Leyden as his fucceflor. In November 1792, he was attacked 
by a malignant catarrhal fever that terminated ina confumption, 
of which he died in Auguft 1793; leaving a widow with five 
children to deplore the “lofs of a moft excellent hufband and 
father. 

Asa teacher, Prof. Schultens had the happy talent of rendering 
the drieft fubjects plain and interefting to his pupils: this was 
particularly the cafe with the principles of the Hebrew gram- 
mar, an intimate and accurate knowlege of which he recom. 
mended as indifpenfably neceflary to all who wifhed to under. 
ftand the Old Teftament in the original language. In tranflating 
and explaining the Bible, he preferved a judicious medium be- 
twecn the prejudices of thofe who thought the Hebrew text too 
facred to be the fubject of criticifm; and the rafhinefs of Houbi- 
gant and others, who, without a fufficient acquaintance with 
the genius of the language, ventured on needlefs alterations, 
Hence he was much di!pleafed with a work by Profeflor Ko- 
cherus of Berne, entitled Vindict# facri textus Hebrai Efaie vatis, 
adver {us R. Lowthi criticam; concerning which he faid, in a Jecter 
to Dr. Findlay of Glafgow, * It violates the bounds of modera- 
tion and decency by the affertion that the text of Ifaiah could 
not gain any thing by Dr. Lowth’s conjectures. Iam of a very 
different opinion. When in Oxford and London, I was inti- 
mately acquainted with Bifhop Lewth, had an opportunity of 
knowing his excellent difpofition, and am therefore much vexed 
that Kocherus, from his hery zeal againft innovation, fhould have 
been induced to treat him with feverity, as if the Bifhop had been 
a rafh and petulant critic.” Schu/ters’s fentiments on this fubjec 
were more fully exprefled in fome excellent articles, which he 
wrote for the Bibliotheca Critica, publifhed by Profeflor Wytenbach 
of Amfterdam, particularly in the Review of Kennicot’s Bible. 
Thefe judicious fentiments, together with his extenfive abilities 
and great knowlege of the fubjeét, M. KANTELAAR obferves, 
rendered him admirably qualified to have given a new verfion of 
the Old Teftamenr; this at one time he defigned ; and he nearly 
finifhed a bratifation of the book of Job, which we hear will be 
publifhed under the infpection of Proteffor Muntinghe* :-—but he 
afterward Jaid afide this defign, from an apprehenfion that its 
utility would be fruftrated by the bigotry of fome of the clergy, 
and refolved to refume his intended edition of AZcidanius, the 
propofals for printing which were publifhed in the Monthly 
Review, N.S. vol. iv. p.530. ‘The care of profecuting this 
work he committed, on his death-bed, to Profeflor Schroeder, 
by whom it will be given to the public. 
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Profeflor Schulténs, though a very induftrious ftudent, pub- 
lithed little befides the Anthologia already mentioned; we believe 
that no works appeared in print, except the following; Pars 
Verfionis Arabica libri Colaila Wa Dimnab, five Fabularum Bid- 
pai: Supplemens et Additions a la Bibliotheque Orientale de Her-~ 


belot; a Dutch tranflation of Eichhorn on the literary-nverit 


of Michaelis; and three Latin orations; of the laft of which, 
de Ingenio Arabaim, an account is given in the eightieth volume 
of our Review, page 599. 

The extraordinary merit of Schultens was not confined to his 
literary character; he was in every refpect an amiable and 
worthy man. Animated with a lively fenfe of the beauty of 
truth and goodnefs, and detefting every thing that is mean and 
vicious, he had the happy talent of infpiring thofe, with whom 
he aflociated, with fimilar fentiments; in company he was 
cheerful and entertaining ; though, on proper occafions, he 
was fond of converfing on literary fubjedts, he never appear- 
ed unfeafonably learned ; and he poflefled an imagination fo 
fertile and lively, that he could render almoft every topic in- 
terefting and agreeable. As fon, as hufband, as father, and as 
friend, he was careful in the performance of every duty, and 
difplayed wifdom and prudence animated by moft tender and 
benevolent affections, and the moft difinterefted generofity. 
With uncommon mildnefs of difpofitign and fuavity of manners, 
he united great fortitude of mind; and in his public capacity, 
as a magiftrate of the Univerfity, he abundantly fhewed that no 
advantages could allure nor any dangers deter him from that 
which he was convinced was juft and right. Some part of his 
conduct in this capacity having been mifreprefented to the 
government, in confequence of which his friends were afraid 
that he might have loft his profeflorfhip, he wrote a f{pirited 
defence of himfelf, which he concluded with the following ex- 
prefions: ** No perfon nor any confideration whatever fhall 
per(uade me to alter that part of my conduét, either private 
or public, which my confcience convinces me is juft and irre, 
proachable. I neither afk pardon for the paft, nor promife tke 
leaft change for the future: buc I fhall abide all that may befall 
me with that confidence in God, with whieh I feel that a fenfe 
of honour and virtue infpires me,” 

Though the liberality of his religious fentiments and of his 
biblical criticifms drew on him the hatred of bigots, who, if it 
had been in their power, wou!d have perfecuted him asa heretic ; 
yet no man could be a more fincere profeflor of Chriftianit 
than Schultens. Some time before his death, his phyfician found 
him reading the latter part of St. John’s gofpel, of which he 
expreficd the warmeft admiration, and added, * It is no {mall 
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confolation to me, that, in the vigour of health, I never thought 
lefs highly of the character and religion of Chrift, than I do now 
in the debility of ficknefs. Of the truth and excellence of 
Chriftianity 1 have always been convinced, and have always, as 
far as human frailty would allow, endeavoured fo to exprefs this 
conviction that, in thefe my laft hours, J might with confidence 
look forwards to a blefled immortality.” His behaviour on his 
death-bed was fuch as might be expected from thefe fentiments ; 
and, as he retained his fenfes to the laft, and was alive to every 
feeling of affe&tion and tendernefs, it exhibited a moft pathetic 
fcene, on which M. Kanrevaakr touches with delicacy and 
fenfibility. In an elegant Latin elegy on this event, by M. Van 
Ommeren, Re&tor of the grammar- fchool in Amfterdam, which is 
publifhed with the EKulugy, we find the following lines. 


“© Dulcia amicorum retinebant vincla morantemy 
Quos amor et pietas, quos benefacta dabant. 
Hinc pia femianimem complexibus occupat uxor, 
Unica SCHULTENSI fcandere digna torum. 
Hine foboles, tanto non inficianda parenti, 
Iilius et monitis ufque tuenda, tenet. 
Dum videt has, lacrymis morientia lumina manant 
Et tenera prolis Fea futura movent ; 
Attamen has inter lacrymas gemitufque fuorum, 
Suftinet eterni provida cura Dei. 
Quique facras Solyma maculavit fanguine rupes 


Hic laffi requies pectoris unus erat.” Sow. 
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Art. VI. Memoires Hiftoriques et Politiques, Sc. i.e. Hiftorical and 
Political Memoirs of the Revolution in the Netherlands ‘and the 
Country of Liege in 1793. By Pusricora-CHaussaRD, @ 
Man of Letters, fent into thofe Countries by the provifional Execu- 
tive Council of the French Republic, with the Character of a Na- 


tional Commiffioner. 8vo. pp. 448. Paris. 1793. 


IF we may rely on this publication, it throws great light on 

the views of the convention refpecting the agerandizement 
of France, and on the manner in which their agents are in- 
ftructed to proceed in promoting their defigns. It difcovers 
that, while the rulers of France folemnly profeffed that they 
renounced all ambition and conqueft, they were intent on adding 
new provinces to their country, and fwelling their already im- 
menfe. population by the acceffion of feveral millions of men, 
fevered from the dominion of neighbouring powers. 

Without affecting any delicacy or concealment, the author 
fairly avows that the intereft of France required that fhe fhould 
have no other boundaries than thofe which Nature feemed to 
have given to her, viz. the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Sea, and 
the Rhinc. 
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© Tt was fit, (fays he,) for France to repoffefs herfelf on one fide 
of the barrier of the Rhine, and on the other to command the Scheld 
and the Meufe; in a word, to refume the antient divifion of her 
territory, which extended Northern Gaul to thefe limits; to brin 
back into the bofom of a vait family, nations that had long made a 








a oe 
part of it. 
« No doubt it was the intereft of France to raife and to fecure by 


conqueft the trade of the Belgic provinces fo cramped by that of Hol- 
land; and thence to threaten the United Provinces ; to place the aflig- 
nats on the defks of their very counting-houfes, there to ruin the Bank 
of England; and in a word, to complete the revolution of the money 
fyitem. It was the intereft of France to monopolize thefe vait imple- 
ments of trade, if | may ufe the expreffion, thefe manufactures of 
national profperity, (the Belgic provinces.) It was the intereit of 
France to weaken her mortal enemy, to aggrandize herfelf with his 
{poils; in brief, to mutilate the Coloffus of Auftria, by rending from 
him thefe fertile countries, for the acquifition and poifeilion of which 
| he has for ages been prodigal of gold, of blood, and of intrigues. It 
\ was fit that France fhould raife herfelf to the rank of a firlt-rate power 

in Europe; thus covering with her fhield the fecond-rate powers, and 

protecting them againft the immoderate ambition of the empires of 
| the north. It was the intereft of France to add to the funds, mort- 
| gaged for the payment of the aflignats, the immenfe robberies and 

the gigantic revenues of Flemith fuperilition, and to fwell the Padolus 
of the republic with the produce of the taxes impofed on the folly and 
credulity of mankind.’— 

It is faid by a character in one of our dramatic entertainments, 
which was brought out during the laft war, that the ‘//uminations 
exhibited at Paris were intended to keep the people in the darf. 
The fame fyftem feems to be ftill purfued by the French govern- 
ment; for the men whom it fends into the provinces which are 
over-run by its arms, for the purpofe of enlightening the inhabit- 
ants, appear to be very dexterous in accommodating themfelves 
to the temper of their auditors. Of this our author gives a ftrik- 
ing inftance, when fpeaking on the fubjeét ef religion, or rather 
of fuperftition. It had been faid that the Flemings were too 
ftrongly wedded to fanaticifm to become true difciples of the 
French revolution: in framing an apology for them, he makes 
an attack on the religion of his own countrymen, which we 
will lay before our readers as a fpecimen of his creed; and 
which we mean to contraft with what may be faid to be fome- 
thing very likea palinody, which our author was fupple enough 
to make on another occafion, when it beft fuited his purpofe to 
preferve the darknefs which it was one of the avowed objects of 
his miffion to di/pel. 

‘ I have grounds for believing that they (the people of the Nether- 
lands) are more fuperftitious than fanatical, that in the compofition of 


their religious madnefs there is more of fimplicity and habit than of 
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paffion. JI can eafily conceive how a people, who have no dramatic 
entertainments, flock to fhews of holy things; how, being naturally 
fond of ceremonies and affemblies, they find an amufement in the pomp 
of their feftiva:s ; and how, for want of puanchianellos, jugglers, flight 
of hand men, and mountebanks, they take up with priefts and friars ;~ 
but, after all, docs it become ws to accufe them of fanaticifm ? Suppofe 
that the fight of a nation regenerating iifelf, fhaking off the fwaddling 
bands of flavery and foaring to liberty and reafon, that our knowledge 
and our arts, fhould have drawn a philofopher from a foreign country 
into France ; he looks round him; frightful monuments of fanaticif{m 
meet him at every point: he came to look for the 18th century, but 
he feems as if carricd back to the 12th. On every fide he fees 
Mount Calvaries, Crofies, and Madonas. The fields, woods, roads, 
houfes, wear the badge of Hierocraci/m, and the feal of fuperitition : 
he finds them in the very center of information, even in our capital 
itfelf; the fquares, the {treets, ftill bear the names of pricits, or of 
cheats and impoffors, whom they have deified; holy mountebanks exhi- 
bit under his eye their monkifh farces as it were on ambulatory ftages ; 
offering to fale their beads and 4gaus Dei’s, they colleé a circle of 
devotees round fome facred mummy. Suppofe he ihould have directed 
his fteps to the camp of Jales, that the maflacres of Nifmes and of 
Montauban fhould have prefented themfelves to his fight, that be 
fhould have heard the thouts of joy of atrocious fanaticiim, kindling 
its torches and again grafping its daggers, facrificing Frenchmen by 
the hands of Frenchmen. Suppofe that thefe horrid fights fhould 
have been fhifted to thofe ridiculous fcenes which we have witneffed ; 
Jet him behold the framer of the nauonal religion *, the Bifbap of Cal- 
evades, performing pilgrimages in honour of the Bleed Virgin ; we na- 
tional guards mixing their bayonets with the wands of churchwardens, 
and glorying in fkirmifhing againit philofophy, making their fir 
campaign in the train of the goad God +, and fecuring to themfelves 
benediétions by conquett; let him hear a /upid populace with a loud 


voice call out for the reftoration of their { midnight ma/s, break the feal 
which 





* Fauchet, fiace guillotined, who was the framer of the oath that 
drove the French clergy from their livings, and which made a vacant 
fee for Fauchet, who did not fcrup!e to fill it, though he was called an 
intruder. 

+ So the French call the confecrated hoft, under which form they 
believed Chrift himfelf to be prefent. 

t+ The convention having caufed all the churches to be fhut up, 
and feals to be put on the doors, the people of Paris bore with fome 
patience this laft blow aimed at their religion, till the approach of 
Chriftmas; on the eve of that day they became clamorous for the 
opening of their churches, and for the celebration of divine fervice; 
which, beginning at midnight, was ufually ftyled midaight mafs; 1 
was however performed at fuch an hour on no other night than that 
which ufhers in the folemnity of Chriftmas-day. Our church bells m 
England ring on the fame occafion and at the fame hour, ‘The con- 
vention appeared to apprehend that this call for midnight prayers did 
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which philofophy had fixed on the cave of our modern Trophonius’s s 
let him fee them tear the clothes from the backs of their magittrates, 
and prefer the -acerdotal ftole to the fcarf of magiltracy; let him 
behold a numerous fociety perform nine days’ devotions in honour of 
the * thepherdefs of Nanterre, befiege the facred fane that poffeffes 
her bones, difplay an eager ambition to touch the blefied fhrine that 
enclofes them, and at night contemplate and adore the ¢ miraculous 
far. Letus fuppofe that, tired out with thefe abfurdities rifing im 
conftant facceflion, and with the never ending broils and {quabbles be- 
eween the intruded, and the ejected or anticonftitutional Talapoins f, 
this foreign philofopher fhould refolve to withdraw from the difgufting 
{cene, and give vent to his indignation in fome diftant folitude; he fets 
out: Vendee prefents itfelf to his view! Vendée! thocking depart- 
ment! the theatre of murder, revenge, and fury! where bleody 
ras aTicism has feated herielf on heaps of vidums ! 

‘« To what heart-rending reflections does he give way at fuch a 
fight! He turns toward neaven his eyes filled with tears, and ex- 
claims: ** O land of blood and of errors! never will Liberty be able 
to find a refting place on thee.”? Might we not with propriety reply 
co him: « the moral is like the natural world ; you muft not judge of 
it by its deluges and volcanos. The torrent of revolutions raifes to the 
furface every interett, every paflion, every prejudice ; they boil there 
for fome initants, but foon they fublide, and die away.”’ 


Such is the language which our author holds to his country- 
men: let us fee whether, in his addrefs to the people of the 
Netherlands, he wages war as forcibly againft fuperftition ; 
whether he really attempts to enlighten thofe whom he addrefles; 
or whether he does not confent to leave the Flemings in the 
enjoyment of their prejudices, on condition that they declare 
for an union with France, and pour into her exchequer all the 
plate and other property of their churches, ‘The following ex- 
tract from his fpeech to the Society of the Friends of Liberty 
and Equality, delivered at Antwerp on the 28ch of February 
17g2, and publiihed by order of that fociety, will enable our 
readers to form a correct judgment on thefe heads: 

« Magnanimity ought not to ftoop fo low as to enter into explana. 
tions with calumny ; if attacked by words, its anfwer is by deeds. It 
is it however, on this occafion, ye gencrous and unfufpecting people, 
whofe candour defigning men aie endeavouring to abufe, that 1 thould 


—_—_—- 


not proceed fo much from religion, as from a defire on the part of the 
royalifts to have an opportunity of planning fomething againft the 
ruling powers, under favour of the night. 

* St. Genevieve, the patroneis of Paris. 

+t This alludes to fome commemoration of the flar that preceded 
the Magi, and fhewed them the way to Bethlehem. 

} A contemptuous name borrowed from the prie‘thood of an idola- 
trous nation of favages, and levclled at religion in general; being be- 
towed as well on the clergy in France who took the oaths, as on fuch 
of them as were non-jurors. 
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difperfe the clouds and lay the ftorm raifed againft French fincerity 
and upright intentions. Our enemies are overcome; the dagger of 
defpotifm is blunted; the torches of fanaticifm are extinguithed ; 
they, however, {till had one weapon left as a lait refource, it was 
calumny. ‘The enemies of your happinefs have told you that the 
French were coming to lay unhallowed hands on the facred ark, and 
declare war again{t your religion. Can you believe it? The French 
profefs the fame religion; the nation every year pays into the hands 
of the clergy 66 millions of livres. Can it be, then, that the churches 
are pulled down in France? Have the majettic fymbols of our faith 
been deftroyed? No. On every fide, on our highways, in our 
fquares, on the tops of our mountains, in the depths of our vallies, she 
crofs, fill triumphant and adored, bears to the gates of heaven the homage 
of the earth? 

The author appears to be afhamed of this language, and of 
the double dealing in which he was engaged for the purpofe 
of gaining his ends: but he fatisfies his confcience, and feems 
to think that he cures his reputation, by treating all this, ina 
note, as a rhetorical flourifh, a conceffio oratorica. 

If this language deceived the Flemings, it was only fora 
time; for the man who ufed it foon gave them a ftriking proof 
of his infincerity, and of his difregard not merely for their reli- 
gion in particular, but for religion in general. We find it in 
the following letter from the author to the municipality of Liege: 

« I prefent to you, magiftrates of the people, two Free Bernas; 
they have interchanged promifes of love and marriage, which they 
want to ratify, not at the feet of a prieft, but before the facred altar 
of the law, the only divinity of free men. 

« Magiflrates, receive their promifes; be the priefts of nature. 
Marriage is a civil contract, which, like all others, is the refult of the 
will of the contracting parties! This the French laws have declared 
to be conformable to reafon. You are Frenchmen by adoption; and 
the parties are French. Magiftrates of a free people, blefs, proclaim 
this union; and may thofe places, (churches,) formerly the workfhops 
of fanaticifm, become the fan@uaries of philofophy.’ 

The author affects, throughout his work, republican frank- 
nefs, republican virtue, and views purely philofophic : he affects 
to have nothing at heart but the good of mankind in general: 
but it is all affectation. He was fent into the Netherlands for 
the purpofe, among other things, of procuring an union be- 
tween thofe provinces and France, and fecuring to French 
affignats a circulation among the Flemings. ‘Thefe objeds he 
2ppears to have purfued with great fidelity to his employers, 
and with a moft magnanimous contempt of principles :—he did 
not ftick at means, for fuch as promifed to lead him to fuccefs 
were, in his fenfe of propriety, completely fanétified by the end. 
This is a fevere judgment, but not more fevere than juft. We 
feel an honeft indignation, when we {ee men appeal to philofo- 
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phy for fupport, in cafes in which philofophy could not appear 
without being difgraced. 

One of the principles of this writer was, that the people in 
every country, that is to fay the great body of them, are in 
fenfe and reafon its true fovercigns ; that they have a right to 
make choice of any form of government; and‘that, when the 
choice is fo made, it neceflari!y binds the minority. Let us fol- 
low him in the courfe of his miffion, and we fhall fee how bravely 
he fets thefe principles at defiance, and endeavours to found on 
the voice even of a {mall minority, a dominion to which the 
majority muft bow under the mott fevere penalties. We thal] find 
him ufing every little low art to cajole the people, and to wind 
them to his purpofe, inftead of leaving them to judge for them- 
felves, and to act from their own feelings, and from their own 
unbiafled fenfe of their intereft. 

On the fubjeé&t of uniting the Netherlands to France, he 
held a meeting at Brufflels, 3d Feb. 1792, of nine of the French 
Commiffioners who had for fome time been employed in vifiting 
different parts of thofe provinces. At that meeting, the great 
queftion propofed for difcuffion, he tells us, was ** La Belgigu:s 
doit-elle étre réunie a la France? (Ought Belgium to be reunited 
to France?) 

His own opinion on this important queftion was given in 
thefe words : 

« Expreffing the opinion only of an individual, and bearing in mind 
the fecret object which we have in view, | vote for the union, as con- 
ducive to the intereft of the two nations; and, it being once proved 
that it is for their intereft, 1 am for every means by which it can be 
fecured, thofe of fraternity, and thofe even of the de{potifm of reafon, 
which acts only for the happinefs of mankind. ‘T'vranny lives and 
Maintains its empire by depriving the people even of the will to be 
free; and we have taken an oath to exterminate tyranny, nor leave 
even a item of it behind. You may objec to me on this head, shat 
the avifbes of the people are not with us but againf? us. The withes of a 
people ina itate of infancy or idiotcy ought to be confidered as null and 
of no weight, becaule fuch a people, by renouncing their own intereft, 
would be in fact ftipulating againft themfelves.’ 

Robert, another of the Commiffioners, voted alfo for the 
union: but his means were not, in appearance at lcaft, quite 
fo violent as thofe of our author; for he was for employing 
conciliation and perfuafion. Perhaps, however, he was not in 
reality more moderate, for he was abfo for calling in the aid of 
revolutionary power ; the nature and extent of which we leave 
our readers to define. 

Thiébaut jun. was for poftponing the difcuffion, until the 
fente of the abfent Commiffioners fhould have been taken. (The 
fenfe of the people of Flanders feemed to be totally out of the 
queftion. ) 
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Litbaut was decidedly for the union, which he wifhed to fee 
effected by all ju/f and poffible means. 

Mouchet {poke like a man of fenfe, an honeft man, and a 
philofopher. ‘* I vote for the union, (faid he,) becaufe I thiak 
that on this very meafure depends the J:berty of the Netherlands, 
(not a word here about the intereft of France:) but |] am of 
opinion that the only way of rendering the union lafting is to 
prepare the minds of the people to relidh it, and induce them 
to cal] for it of their own accord.’ 

Bonnemant held alfo the language of an honeft man; ¢ I am 
for bringing about the union by all poflible means of perfuafion 
and fraternity.’ 

Chépy was alfo for it, and for employing at firft no other 
means of effccting it than the power of reafon, the moft af- 
feAing infinuations of philanthropy and fraternity, and revolu- 
tionary taéfics. 

The refult of the council was that the union was voted, not 
by the Belgians, who were vefted with the power of giving 
themfelves away to whom they pleafed, but by a number of 
Frenchmen, who in their public difcourfes called them a free 
and foveretgn people, and yet took the liberty of thus difpofing 
of them without their own knowlege. 

The means by which effect was to be given to the precon- 
ceived fyftem, fanctioned by this vote, were as unbecoming as 
the proceeding itfelf was unjuft, according to the author’s awa 
itatement: 

‘ All agree, (fays he, in a letter to the minifter for foreign affairs,) 
in reprefenting the provifional adminiitration (eftablifhed in the Ne- 
therlands immediately after the conquett by Dumouricr) as .contain- 
ing a majority hoftile to the decree of the 15th of December. (One 
of the famous decrees which gave Engiand fo much offence. ) Acon- 
vincing proof of this may be found in a proteft drawn up by thisfha- 
jority, and entered in the regifters of the government. [tis true that 
it has fince been expunged: but the principles on which it was found- 
ed were too deeply engraven on their hearts to be effaced at the fame 
time. Another proof is their obitinate refufal to fuffer the public to 
be prefent at their fittings. —— 

« Thefe confiderations at firft determined us to diffolve the admini- 
fration; and, by fo bold a ilroke, and {o becoming a revolutionary 
power, to beat down fattions and conquer them by fear, 

‘ A provifional commiffion named by us, pork under our hand 
and under our influence, would have immediately replaced the admini- 
tration, and corre/ponded with our movenzents during the formation of the 
primary affemblies.——? 

The Commiffioners, finding that fuch a ftep might be at- 
tended with ferious confequcaces to their caufe, ‘etole to wait 
for fome more favourable opportunity of deftroying an admi- 
niftration chofen by the people of the Netherlands; the great 
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crime of which was, that it was hoftile to an incorporation 
with France, and was for exercifing the right of a fovereign 
people to pleafe themfelves in a form of government. Such an 
opportunity foon offered; the adminiftration applied to General 
Moreton for a military force to compel the attendance of one 
of their members, who had abfented himfelf from their meet- 
ings; the General, having made the French Commiflioners 
acquainted with this application, was directed by them not to 
give the military aid required. Our author makes the following 
obfervations on this fubject: 

¢ It may happen in confequence of this refufal, either that the ad- 
miniftration, tired of their own nullity, and, failing through weak- 
nefs, may diflolve themfelves, as fome affeé& to make us dread; or 
that the number of difcontented members, who no Jonger attend the 
meetings, may increafe. Inthe former cafe, we will replace the ad- 
miniftration by a commiffion devoted to the revolutionary fyitem; in 
the jatter, we will add a number of commiilioners unti! the primary 
aflemblies fhali have becn formed, under the pretext of the neceflity 
of the public fervice, in the room of the abfent members; as ii our 
object were merely to keep up the original number. Thus we raife the 
minority, and deftroy or counterbalence the afcendency of an antt- 
patriciic majority.’ 

It may be afked why this majority was called anti. patriotic. 
The only ground for fuch a dencmination, that appears to us, 
is that it was hoftile to the views of France; and in that cate, 
we conceive, in proportion as it merited the abu‘e of the French 
Commiflioners, it fhewed itielf deferving of the affeGion and 
fupport of the Belgic people; whofe rights, interefts, and 
fovercignty, it maintained, and preferred to thole of another 
nation. 

Our author developes fome other means of fecuring to France 
the fovereignty of the Netherlands, through the medium of an 
union: whether they were worthy of a philofopher, of a man 
fent to enlighten his fellow men, and to invite them to exercife 
their acknowleged right of thinking, acting, and deciding for 
them(felves, let our readers pronounce: 

‘ We confider, above all, the indifpenfable means of defeating the 
ariflocracy, or, to {peak out, of influencing the eleétions without vio- 
lence, and of rendering them fubiervient to reafon, philofophy, and 
humanity. —The rapidity of fuch meafures not only appears to be ne- 
ceffary from internal, buat is even enjoined by external relations, and 
political confiderations refpeCting Holland and England. 

‘ We know that a {pirit is forming among the country people. 
The patriotic C————, full of zeal and courage, has already or- 
ganized above twenty municipalities, where the eleétions have been 
excelient ; he has given us the moit fatisfactory account of them. Jt 
is pot at all! fury rifing that thefe people thould be lefs rebellious againit 
reafon than the inhabitants of towns; for, with fewer acgquised preju- 
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dices, they have a more immediate intereit in the revolution. Among 
the pureft means of ‘fluentes we reckon the diftribution of municipal 
fearfs. The people here are attracted in a lively manner by external 
decorations. ‘Thele figns of national glory would firft fix the eyes, 
and foon afterward the hearts, of the pe ‘ople. We alfo fet down in 
the clafs of means, raree-/hews, mountchank-//ages, and the orators who 
harangue from them. To {peak plainly and openly, in a country in- 
habited by a nation plunged in ignorance, puppets would draw a 

greater crowd than the Aeroes of the bufkin. We fee that, by diftri- 
buting among a fet of village impious the fums heaped up in the 
hands of a fingle female manager of a theatre, legions of propagandift 
ballad-finger's might be raife ds who, ftrolling about with their widres 
com, would give vibration to the unelectrical fbres of a nation that is 
to be moved only by entertainments as rude and coarfe as itfelf.’ 

Such were fome of the means by which the Netherlanders 

were to be gained over; means which genuine liberty would 
difclaim as equally difreputable to thofe dy whom and to thofe 
on whom they were employed ;—but there were others which 
were completely deitructive of freedom of choice, that were 
eccaitonally adopted by the Conimiflioners. ‘The citizens of 
Antwerp were hottile to the French, and warmly attached to 
their own bifhop, who was equally anti-gallican: the Com- 
miffioners theretore ulued an order for feizing this prelate, and 
fent him to be kept a prifoner in the citadel of Lifle, as an 
hofface for the fubmitlion of the people of his diocefe.— 
Though the complete fovereignty of the Belgic nation was 
recognized by France, yet in defiance of that recognition 
if was ordered, by the French t xecutive Council fitting at 
Paris, ** Phat no perfon in the Netherlands fhould be allowed 
to vote In the primary aflemblies, &c. nor hold any employ- 
ment whatever, who fbould not have previoufly taken an oath to 
maintain liberty and equality, and have renounced in writing the 
privileges and Abt th aah the abolition of which was pro- 
nounced by the decrees of the 15th and 17th of December 
9792.” ‘Thus did fF rance, Contrary to her principles, fubject 
to French decrees a people acknowledged to be fovereign, and 
not reprefented in the aflembiy that pafled thofe laws. In 
reality, nothing of fovereignty was left to the Belgians but the 
name. 

Although we have already carried our account of this work 
to a confiderable length, we ftill think it our duty not to clofe 
our obfcrvations here, but to make fome farther remarks, 
which may be of importance to the well-being of our own 
country.—-The publication now before us comes from the 
pen of an acknowleged agent of the French republic ; it con- 
tains, amcng other things, the inftruciions given to him by the 
Executive Council when he was feat on his miffion into 
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Flanders, and the fteps which he took for carrying them into 
execution. His confidential correfpondence may therefore be 
fairly taken again{ft France, whenever it does tell againft her ; 
fhe cannot difavow her own minifter, nor her own motives in 
employing him, nor the general views of the republic, as far as 
they were communicated to him, and he was inflrudted to act on 
them. This being once admitted, it fhould follow that every 
Englifhman ought to be on his guard; for, if CHaussaARD 
ints himfelf, or his employ ers, or their objects, it would 
appear that the prefent war is on our fide ftriGly defen/ive, and 
on that of the French purely offenfive; being undertaken for 
the purpofe of extending their dominion by conqueft, and 
raifing a paramount power in Europe on the ruins of England, 
Holland, and Auftria. ‘The proofs of thefe affertions are to be 
found in various places throughout this work ;—we will point 
out fome of them. Speaking of the fituations of France and 
the Netherlands, the author thus proceeds ; 


‘ Itmay be obferved, that the topographical relations founded in 
nature, whofe hand, more fure than that of policy or ambition, formed 
the chain of boundaries, the divifion and the fituation of empires, are 
alone fuited to the two nations; the phyfical configuration, to which 
we ought always to recur, points them out and afcertains them. 
France, placed between two feas, and two chains of eternal mountains 
which cover her to the fouth, would prefent an inexpugnable mafs, by 
recovering the barrier of the Rhine, and Jengthening toward another 
extremity her poffeflions toward the fea. This ftate of things exitted 
in part tll the ninth century. Charlemagne, by adding to the extent, 
deftroyed the equilibrium; and others, by narrowing it, produced 
the fame effeé.’ 

*« The enemies of France, and England above all, cherith the 
fyftem of excluding her from ranking as a maritime power. Thence 
came the error in which the public opinion was kept refpe&ting our 
operations in Flanders, and intended againft Holland. ‘The patriot 
dwells with complacency (in thought) on thofe combinations, that 
raife the predominance of his couniry, angen it is exercifed only for the 
happine/s of mankind! If fome powers are for again creating an 
Eaitern and a Weftern empire, why fhould not France refame her 
former extent, when chance throws the poffibility of the meafure into 





her hands? Why fhould fhe wait to obtain that from the laffitude of 


her enemies, which fhe can procure by her own firength? Why 
fhould fhe endeavour to find, in a {yftem of alliances, a power whicli 
fhe is herfelf able to create? 

* Inacceflible, then, in fome meature, circumvallated with feas, 
chains of mountains, and a vait river, prefenting by land even more 
numerous armies than Germany, and at fea cvea more numerous 
{quadrons than the reft of the maritime powers, France would receiv2 
the law from no nation, and be able to force all Europe to make 
peace.’ 
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Here is not a word about French liberty, but an equally 
magnificent and alarming perfpective of French aggrandize- 
ment. France appears to be ftruggling only for liberty and in- 
dependence: but, if we may credit our author, fhe is, in 
reality, fighting for power and pre-eminence, to be founded 
on the downfall of her neighbours. Let us hear what he far- 
ther fays on the fubject : 

‘ A war ad internecionem is declared between the republic and 
monarchies. ....Auftria being once fubdued, the Germanic body 
may become a Coloffus of federative republics, and change the fyftem 
of the North.’ 

Speaking of the different parties which prevail in Holland, and 
of the influence that Great Britain and Pruffia exercife over her, 
he fays, 

‘ Thefe two powers know very well that France has the greateft 
intere!t to fubftitute a popular and reprefentative government, for the 
ariftocraucal and degenerate one which actually exifls in Holland; 
tat, wiih the forces of that country, France would irrecoverably deftroy 
the trade of England; and that, by means of her navy, fhe would foox 
coumand the Baltic; that ali which would be wanting would be to re- 
new, in that part of the North, an alliance of fituation then become 
neceflary; and that, an intimate union between France and Holland 
being once formed, the /upremacy of the Englifh trade both in the Eaft and 
bic? Indies would rapidly difappear: while Prufita, on her fide, would 
fooner or later irrevocably lofe ail her pofleffions in Weitphalia.’? 

The ideas thrown out in this laft extract did not originate 
with our author; they were firft broached in the convention 
by M.E. Aaulde-Ho/dan, formerly minifter plenipotentiary from 
France to the republic of the United Provinces. CitizenCuaus- 
SARD quotes them in aid of his own opinions; which, ap- 
pearing to be common to men employed in diplomatic fituations 
by the French, ought by no means to be indifferent to the 
Englifh nation. 

‘lhe deftruction of every exifting government in Europe, that is 
not founded on the principles of equality, appears to be the object 
of our author’s moft earneft wifh, and indeed of the war itielf 
on the part of France, if he may be fuppofed to have been in the 
fecret of his employers. In fupport of this opinion, we give 
the following extract : 

‘ Tt is evident that a people fo fond of their chains, fo obftinately 
wedded to their degradation, as to refufe to be reftored to all their 
rights, are the accomplices not only of their own defpots, but alfo of 
all the crowned ufurpers, who partition among themfelves the domi- 
nion of the earth and of its inhabitants; that fo fervile a people are 
the declared enemies not only of the French republic, but alfo of every 
other nation; that thus the diflinGion {fo juitly eftablifthed by us be- 
tween the governments and the governed ought not to be obferved in 
favour 
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favour of this people; in a word, that the right of natural defence, the 
duty which binds us to fecure the prefervation of our liberty, and the 
fuccefs of our arms, the univerfa] intereft of refloring to L’urope a 
peace, which fhe cannot chtain but by the annibilation of the defpots and 
their fatellites; every thing impofes on us the obligation to deal with 
{uch a people according to the rigour of the ufages of war and of con- 
gaelt, and confequently to deprive them of all their refources; whichy 
if ieft in their hands, would fooner or later be made to ferve the pur- 
pofes of the enmity of the powers that now wage war againil us; a 
war as criminal in its motives, as it is barbarous in its means.’ 

Let us now confider our author in the light of a man of ta- 
fents and information. As fuch, he might well Jay claim to 
full meafure of applaufe. Hiftory, mythology, and clafical 
learning, are familiar to him; his knowlege of the human 
heart is profound ; his oratory is brilliant and perfuafive ; and 
his ftyle is flowery, polifhed, and, occafionally, energetic. 
Though qualified to fpeak in fenates, and to enter the lifts with 
men of the firft rate in point of eloquence, yet fo verfatile are 
his powers that he appears to be equally qualified to addre(s, with 
effect, the loweft and moft illiterate clafles of mankind: it was 
among them indeed that he was fent to make profelytes ; and 
he had the happy talent of fuiting his expreflions to the capacity 
of fuch hearers, without debafing his ftyle, or depriving it of 
the grace of elegance. 

Our readers, we think, will not be difpleafed to perufe the fol- 
lowing defcription (we mean as a compofition, and independ- 
ently of the truth or falfehood which it may contain,) of Auftria, 
Great Britain, Pruffia, and Holland: 


‘ Citizens of Antwerp, let your fituation be your counfellor; you 
are obliged by your topographical relations to place your interefls 
under the protection of fome powerful ftate. You may now chufe be- 
tween France, Auftria, and the Anglo-Pruffian fyftem. Auttria is 
on the watch for you*, fle is waiting for you as for a new prey, and 
already devours you in hopes. Have you forgotten, then, the long 
calamity which her arms, and her intricate and never-ending intrigues 
have made you fuffer? Innumerable victims of her perfidies, un- 
fortunante Beings whom fhe crowded into her dungeons, and, all you 
whofe generous blood has flowed in the battles of liberty, ftand up, 
accufing fhades; and, rattling your chains, or fhewing your ghaftly 
wounds, fay what was oppreffive and machiavelian Auftria. 

« What thall I fay of the triple alliance? Shall I defcribe Pruflia to 
you, and that weak defpot who drags after him the fhame and defpair, 
of his own nullity ; who is preffed by our victorious arms; who is in 
dread even of his own {ubjects, of whom a powerful league formed in 
the very heart of his dominions threatens his tottering throne; who 





* At this time the Auftrians, having been driven out by the French, 
were no longer in poffeflion of the Netherlands. 
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is obliged to embrace his rivals, and to beg the alliance of a crafty and 


perfidious enemy? 
‘ Shall I defcribe England, a nation cut off from the world by its 


infular fituation, enjoying only a precarious exiltence, refting on the 
void of fictitious credit; a nation armed with bank-paper, which the 
blait of events may deftroy, a nation that, with one foot already in 
the abyfs of bankruptcy, ttill dares to threaten us? Do not fay that 
this picture is overcharged, becaufe it is drawn by a Frenchman, 
Enlightened Englith philofophers, orators of the Houfe of Commons, 
Stanhope, Fox, Grey, S&c. I call in the evidence of your more forcible 
exprefiions, an evidence extorted from you by the force of things and 
the intereft of your country; I alfo call in evidence the terror, Q 
merchants of England, which at prefent is hovering over your count. 
ing-houfes. 

‘ Thou, Holland, buffeted by the ftorms of tyranny, I can no 
longer difcover thee in the political horizon; thy power is eclipfed; 
it can rife only under our hands, and recover its verdure only with 
our laurels. Already does the ajaim-bell of liberty ring out within 
thy walls, which are crumbling under the thunders of l'rance. The 
revolutionary torrent is felling, and hurries thee with it as it goes, 
Whois there to flop it? Enemies of France, where are ye now? She 
rifes, and, Jo! you are no more!—Nations! be inttruéted by the 
misfortunes of her enemies! Learn to fear, or rather learn to love 
hex.’ 


Hitherto, we have feen in our author the ftatefman, the fcho. 
Jar, the orator, and the philofopher ; the following extract, with 
which we will clofe our account of his work, will ferve to thew 
the man. 

Dumsuriex having, on the roth of March 1792, given orders 
to our author, and totwo other commilfioners, to fet out on the 
next day from Antwerp for Bruflels ; and having ordered Lieut, 
Gen. Maraffi to ule force, if necetlary, to compel their obe- 
dience ; CHAUSSARD, who confidered his prefence at Antwerp as 
of much more importance to the republic than at Bruffels, and 
took it into his head that the commander in chief had fome pri- 
vate and not the public good in view, when he iffued thofe or- 
ders, repaired, boiling with indignation, to Lieut. Gen. M@- 
raf?’s apartments, where Dumourigz was at dinner; and be- 
tween them the following converfation took place in the pre- 
fence of twenty perions : 

‘ Publicola-Chaufard, {fhewing the letter, comtaining the above 
orders) General, is this your hand-writing? 

¢ Dumouriez (anfwering fharply) Yes, Sir,.....and ! defire, Sir, 
that you will conform to it. 

¢ Pub. Chauf: Citizen, for there are no other titles in a repub- 
lic ;—Citizen, when an agent of the military power allows himfelf to 
write thus to an agent of the civil power, woe then to the republic, or 
rather woe to himielf. 

‘ Dum. Who are you, Sir? © Pub. 
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« Pub. Ch. 1 exercife a republican magiftracy. I tell youl ama 
tribune of the people, and that I would caufe even Cefar himfelf to 
be arreited. 

© Dum, (affeGing a fmile) Oh! I know you call yourfelf Pudblicola. 

‘« Pub, Ch. tis true that I drag that name after me at prefent; 
take care I do not one day deferve to bear it, 

‘« Dum. You will have the goodnefs, Sir, to obey the order I have 
given. 

‘ Pub. Ch. An order!.... Know that it belongs to you to give 
orders only to thofe whofe military functions place them under your 
command: know that, beyond thefe bounds, your authority has 
10 exiftence, and that you have then no other legal mode of proceed- 
ing, than to call in the aid of the civil power to enforce obedience to 
the law. Above ail, know that you ought not to hold to a French 
Citizen the language ofa Vizier. 

© Dum. 1 am not a Vizter..... [tell you I am here the frit 
and chief of al! the agents of the executive power; and that, thouid 
it be neceflary, I will aifume the dictatorfhip of a!l Belgiam. 


‘ Pub. Cb. ‘This certainly is a new theory of powers. You w ~ 
affume the dict atorfhip 7 ?...+.+ I very much doubt whether it will | 
givento you. [fit be, I declare that in that cafe an immenfe load “ 


refponfibility will be laid on your fhoulders. ‘Think well on it. 

‘ Dum. Iwill fave the Netherlands, and give an account of my 
conduct. I accept the load of refponfibility about which you give 
yourfelf fo much concern on my account. 

‘ Pub. Ch. Since a military zeto paralyfes my operations here ; 
fince, moreover, an authority fuperior to yours, that of the Comm: if. 
fioners of the Convention, fummoned me to Bruflels two days ago, as 
appears by a document in my pofleffion, I depart, having firit called 
in the authorities that 1 leave behind me, to iee that my requifitions 
are carried into execution; and having declared to you that you fhall 
anfwer for every thing. I fet out, but for the purpofle of denouncing 
you.’— 

Thus ended the war of words between the civic officer and the _ 
military commander! the former, however, put his threat in 
execution, on returning to Paris; where he gave an account 
of what had pafled, to the minifter, and to the committee of 
General Safety : but the fall of Dusmouriez, which feems to have 
been at this time faft approaching, was probably accelerated by 
more powerful agents. 





Art. VII. Reekenboek, Se. i.e. Elements of Arithmetic for young 
Perfons. By H. Aenra, A.L.M. Phil. Doétor, and Member 
of feveral Philofophical Societies. Publifhed by the Society for 
promoting the Public Welfare. 2 Vols. 8vo. About 250 Pages 
ineach. Leyden and Deventer. 1794. 


Mest elementary books of arithmetic follow the fame beaten 
track, and many of them, with very little variati on, are 
copies of each other, ‘They confift of a number of rules that 
Nn4 are 
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are to be committed to memory, which are indeed accompanied 
by examples, but feldom properly explained. Hence, though 
they may facilitate the labour of the teacher, they are feldom 
of much ufe to the learner ; ; and hence that art, which is one 
of the firft practical applications of our rational faculties, is 
generally learnt by rote, and the pupil is taught to perform its 
fevera] operations without comprehending their nature, or their 
eficéts onthe relation of quantities to each other. ‘The prefent 
work is of a very different nature, and we are induced to men- 
tion it not only on account of its intrinfic merit, but becaufe 
we think that fomething of a fimilar kind in Englifh would be 
more ufeful than any fchool book on the fubject that ever fell 
under our infpection. It is not written in the dry catechetical 
mode of queftion and anfwer, but in the form of a plain and 
familiar yet not uninterefting dialogue between the teacher and 
Jearner ; in which the ingenious author has fo completely le- 
velled himfelf to the capacity of the latter, that he has ftarted 
and removed ali the difficulties which occur to a young perfon in 
acquiring this fcience. His defign is confined to that part of 
arithmetic which is neceflary in the general courfe of bufinefs, 
and which the common fchoolmafter profefles to teach ; and 
for this he not only gives rules and examples, but teaches his 
pupil to reafon with the accuracy, though without the form, of 
mathematical demonftration. Numeration, which in general 
confills of a few dry precepts for reading numbers, is here a 
complete yet perfectly eafy explanation of their nature and rela- 
tion, whether confidered as integers or as fractions. 

We highly approve the manner in which M. AENEZ teaches 
the operations of vulgar fraétions, as he plainly traces, ftep by 
ftep, the effeci, and demonftrates the neceffity and reafon, of each. 
‘This part of the work is very different from any thing that we 
have ever feen on fraéiions in books of arithmetic, and might 
be of ufe to many teachers, in affifting them to give clear and 
precife ideas to their pupils. In the fame accurate and familiar 
manner does our author explain the nature of proportion, and 
its application to the feveral cafes which occur in common life, 
or in trade; and he initruéts the learner how to ufe his own 
judgment in adopting thofe fhorter modes of calculation, which 
are common in counting-houfes, and in difcerning whether, in 
particular cafes, decimal or vulgar fractions be moft advanta- 
geous in abridging the work. For thefe reafons, and as it may 
be very eafily” comprehended by any yeung perlon, who has 
learned the practice of what are called the firft four rules of 
arithmetic in whole numbers, this work may be of great utility 
to fuch youths as have had no other inftruction in arithmetic 
than what is generally given in fchools, where the number of 
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learners is fo great, that the mafter cannot have time to explain 
every dificulty to each individual. We will venture to afirm 
that a youth in thefe circumftances, of a common capacity, 
who has fteadinefs and application fufficient to perule it with 
attention, will find that he has acquired new ideas, and will 
become a good mathematician, with refpect to thole properties 
of quantities which are exprefled by numbers, and occur in the 
common affairs of life. 

This publication, and that of the celebrated Zuler on algebra, 
which he wrote for his grandchildren, are proofs of the ad- 
vantages that refult to fociety, when men of great talents and 
abilities will condefcend to accommodate themfelves to the com- 
prehenfion of the unlearned, and to explain the firft principles 

of fcience. To fuch we may fay in the words of the poet, Jn 


tenui labor, ac tenuis non gloria. Sow. 





Art. VIII. Het Bock Fob, i.e. The Book of Job, tranflated from 
the Hebrew with Annotations, by Henry ALBERT SCHULTENS, 
completed and publithed after his Death by Herman Mune 


TINGHE. 8vo. pp. 30z- Ambilerdam. 1794. 


this publication, Profeflor MuNTINGHE of Harderwyk has 

punctually performed the duty impofed on him by his de- 
ceafed friend *, He tnforms us, in a fbort preface, that he found 
no more of the tranflation completed, than from the third to 
the twenty-ninth chapter; and that in tranflating the remain- 
der, he has endeavoured to adhere as clofely as poffible to the 
defign and manner of SCHULTENS; though, where his own 
opinion concerning any paflage differed from that of his friend, 
he has taken the liberty of adding it to the annorations. 

The introductory diflertation, which follows this preface, 
Profeflor ScHULTENS had drawn up in Latin, It contains a 
fhort view of what had been done by former critics toward elu- 
cidating this book, for a more particular account of which he 
refers the reader to his grandfather’s preface to his commentary 
on it. He obferves, however, that, at that time, the true nature 
of Hebrew poetry, which Lowth frit explained, was not known; 
and that the fuperftitious veneration paid to the Maforetic copies 
was fo great, that rational criticifm was in no elleem. 

Profefior SCHULTENS is of opinion that the book of Job 
is the moft antient that is extant, but thinks that the firft 
two chapters, and the latter part of the forty-fecond chapter 
from the feventh verfe, were added to the poem long afterward, 
and probably when it was admitted into the Jewith canon. 
This opinion, he obferves, obviates the ftrongeft objection thac 
can be made oo the antiquity of the book, which is de- 
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duced from the introduction of Satan as the accufer and tempter 
of mankind; of which notion no traces are to be found in any of 
the books written before the Babylonifh captiviy. With the 
third chapter, the work begins in a manner perfectly conform. 
able to the bold abrupt ftyle of eaftern poetry, and completely 
terminates with Job’s repentance of his rafhnefs in prefuming to 
penetrate the counfels of the Almighty. 

With regard to the difputes, which have been fo frequently 
difcufled by divines, concerning the author of the beok of Job, 
and whether it be a narration of facts, or merely a moral fidtion, 
Profefior ScHULTENS declines giving any opinion. ‘Thele are 
quettions, he obferves, which itis impoflible to determine, and 
on which nothing but ingenious conjectures can be oflered : they 
are morcover of fo little importance, as not to be worth the 
trouble that has been beftowed on them: they affect neither the 
fentiments exprefied nor the moral inculcated in the poem, the 
defign of which is to fhew that even the moft virtuous are liable 
to adveriity, and that, when it befals them, itis permitted by God 
for wife reafons, which the human underftanding cannot com- 
prehend, and concerning which man muit not pretend to decide. 

As a {pecimen of the tranflation and notes, we fhall felect 
chap, xix. 25. which we fhall render as clofely as poffible. 

«* Yea truly I know: he lives, my Redeemer ! 

Hie will at lenoth come forward in defence of this duit. 
After this my tkin fha!! be entirely perforated, 

Yet with this my body fhall 1 behold God. 

Him fhai!l i behold as my friend; 

Mine eyes fhali fee him, but not as an enemy.” 

In his annotations, Profeflor ScHULTENS obferves that, after 
a very careful, and, he thinks, an impartial examination of this 
pafiage, he cannot accede to the common opinion that it alludes to 
the Chriftian doétrine of the refurrection. He acknowleges that 
they who thus interpret it do not offer any violence to the gram- 
matical meaning of the words ; and that thefe verfes, abftra&tedly 
confidered, may feem to countenance {uch an application: but, in 
order to obtain the true meaning of the paflage, it muft be confi- 
dered as a fentiment exprefled by Job, and taken in conneétion 
with the reft of the poem, the whole {fpirit and tenor of which 
feem to indicate that the Patriarch’s notions and hopes of re- 
tribution extended no farther than the prefent life. “Ihe grand 
argument, on which the whole poem is built, and which is 
evident in every part of it, is that divine juftice punifhes vice, 
and rewards virtue. On this principle are founded the re- 
proaches of Job’s friends, who looked on bis fufferings as the juft 
recompence of his crimes; and on this is alfo founded the con- 


tidence exprefled by Job that God would not put an end to his 
life, 





























life, before he had vindicated his innocence by reftoring him 
to his profperity. If this principle had been difcufled, or had 
been applied to any particular cafe, by perfons who, enlight- 
ened by revelation, had learned to extend their hopes to retri- 
bution in a future ftate, the controverfy could not have beca 
prolonged and diverfified as it is in this book, but mutt foon 
have been terminated by a reference to another life, in which 
the fufferings of the good will be compenfated, and to which 
this compen(ation is fometimes deferred: but, if we imagine 
the fcene to take place in a very early period of the world, 
among a people who, being in a {tate of intellectual childhood, 
confine all their ideas of happinefs and mifery within the limits 
of this life, the queftion will admit of a greater diveriity of ar- 
gument, and will become more interefting as the difficulties 
increafe, which refult from the apparent oppofition of the facts 
obferved to the principle eftablifhed. This is evidently the caie 
in the whole courfe of the difpute between Job and his friends. 
The principle is acknowleged on both fides. His friends ac- 
cufe him of fecret crimes, which have drawn his fufferings on 
him. Job pleads his innocence, denies that his adverfity is the 
punifhment due to his conduét, appeals to the omnifcience of 
God, and exprefles his firm aflurance that divine jutftice will yet 
vindicate his integrity. | 
In the mean time, Job’s difeafe becomes more violent, and 
with this circumftance the dialogue grows warmer and more 
interefting. As long as there was any probable hope of reco- 
very, the fufferings of Job might be confidered as tranfitory, 
and to fuch, experience muft haye fhewn that even the beft of 
men were liable ; for there is no reafon to fuppofe thefe antient 
paftoral philofophers to have been fo rude and unenlightened as, 
from fhort and tranfient affliGtions, to deduce conclufions in- 
jurious to the fufferer. The force of the argument depended 
on the greatnefs and duration of Job’s calamities. In propor- 
tion, therefore, as the hope of his recovery diminifhed, the fuf- 
picion of his friends was confirmed and his diftrefs of mind in- 
creafed; fo that, in the height of defpair, he fometimes fears 
that the day of nis death may arrive before that of his jultifica- 
tion; yet he never entirely lofes the confcioufnefs of his in- 
nocence, nor abandons the hope which it leads him to found in 
the divine juftice. It is the contraft between this confidence 
and the apparent improbability of Job’s recovery, that contti- 
tutes the grand bufinefs of the whole poem; this is, as it were, 
the main ipring on which the action depends :—but this is en- 
tirely deftroyed by thofe who explain the paflage before us as 
relating to a tuture life, and who reprefent Job as faying that, 
though his life thould be terminated by his great and undeterved 
x fufferings, 
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fufferings, he fhould rife in triumph from the duff, and that his 
profperity fhould commence in a future ftate. If his friends 
were convinced that this confidence was well founded, and were 
alfo infpired by this hope, the difpute was at once decided, and 
the injuftice of their accufation completely fhewn; if they did 
not believe this doctrine, how can we account for Job’s not 
making any farther mention of a fubject which, in his circum- 
{tances, was of fuch vaft importance to his vindication? Or 
why does his impatience increafe with the progrefs of his dif- 
eafe; when this very hope would have inclined him to look 
forward with compofure at leaft, if not with defire, to the ap- 
proaching termination of a life fo wretched? Whereas we 
find that the fubjeét of accufation and the nature of Job’s an- 
fwers remain the fame in all the following as in the preceding 
dialogues, till the cataftrophe fhews that his confidence was 
well founded, and till Azs eyes fee God, as his deliverer. Chap, 
xlii. §. 

To thefe remarks, the Profeflor adds two or three on the ex- 
prefiions which occur in the original, of which he hopes his 
tranflation will not be deemed forced and improbable. The latter 
part of the 25th verfe is literally he fhall fland next this duff, i. e. 
as pleader and protector, as deliverer and defender. Compare 
chap. xvii. 3, 4. There is a fimilar expreffion in Dan. xii. 1. 
where the great prince is faid to ffand next the children of the 
people, i.e. as their deliverer. See alfo Ifaiah xxxii. 8, where 
ftanding by liberal things is explained by Vitringa as defending 
and protecting them. 

The appellation of du/? given to his wretched and perifhing 
body, though not ufed by Job in other places, is here pecu- 
liarly happy, and ftands clofely connected with the expreffion 
of his fein being perforated. The worms peculiar to the leprofy, 
fee chap. vii. 5. gnawed his fkin, and confumed his body, 
which, decaying like duft, feemed as if itwere fpeedily to moulder 
entirely: but this, God, the deliverer of innocence, would 
prevent ; he would take this duft under his protection, and heal 
the perforated fkin. Job, with a body reftored to health, fhould 
behold God as his protector and friend. 

Having thus extracted the fubflance of the Profeflor’s obe 
fervations on this celebrated paflage, our readers may form an 
idea of the manner in which the work is conducted: however, 
we muft add that the learned author feems to have beftowed 
more Jabour in the explanation of this text, than of any other; 
for, in general, his annotations are very concife; and, as the 
book is intended for common ute, they are chiefly fuch as, being 
illuftrative of the figures and allufions that occur in the poem, 
will be read with pleafure by every critic of tafie. A fhore 
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appendix is fubjoined, which is more immediately calculated for 
thofe who are converfant with the Oriental languages, and in 
which the vafious readings, the opinions of commentators, and 


other fubjeéts of this nature, are difcufled. Sow. 





‘Art. 1X. Befchryving vanden Veldtogt, Se. i.e. An Account of the 
Campaign of the Year 1792, under the Command of the Duke of 
Brunfwic, in Letters written by one who was an Eye-witnefs of the 
Facts related. Tranflated from the German. Vol. HI. 8vo. 
pp-190. Holland. 1794. 


HE character which we gave, in our laft Appendix, of the 

two former volumes of this anonymous work may fuit the 
third; with this exception, that the author is ftill more digref- 
five than in the former part; for the firft hundred and twenty 
pages of the volume before us are filled up with extracts from 
German writers, and mifcellaneous reflections of his own, on 
the duties of princes, on liberty, and the French revolution ; 
which, though the circumftances of the campaign may have 
brought them to his recollection, have no other connection 
with the events which he profefles to relate. He does not refume 
the thread of his narrative till toward the clofe of his book, 
when he exhibits a continued fcene of diftrefs, which the fol- 
diers underwent in their retreat, from being obliged to march 
in bad weather through a deep clay, under all the dreadful cir- 
cumftances of difeafe, of famine, and of the fear of enemies, 
who, though they did not attack, kept them in continual 
alarm. To give us an idea of the difficulties which they had to 
encounter, we are told that, though they were not more than 
twenty-eight leagucs from Luxemburg, three weeks elapfed 
before they reached this city. Great numbers of the foldiers, 
exhaufted with ficknefs and fatigue, fell down and died on the 
way; and, as few of the men had fhoes, many of them were 
fo wounded in their feet, that they were unable to march. We 
are forry to find, from our author’s account, that all thefe fuffer- 
ings did not contribute to render the foldiers lefs ferocious; for 
he tells us that all difcipline was neglected ; that they plundered 
without fear or remorfe, and even fet fome villages on fire, as 
the inhabitants had fled on their approach. 

The narration, which contains no details of any importance, 
concludes very abruptly after having mentioned the arrival of 
the Pruifians at Limburg, and the taking of this place by the 
French. The author talks of writing another work, in which 
he intends to dwell on feveral facts and obfervations which he 
docs not chufe to infertin this. It feems that, having once 
taken up the pen, he does not know when to lay itdown. We 
Opcacd the workin expeftation of fatts, and, us his digreffions 
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in the former volumes were lefs numerous, and his obfervations 
often juft, we afcribed them to his profeffional habits: but that 
defultory and digreffive manner, which may amufe in a fhort 
work, becéines tedious when a writer feems to intend bein 

voluminous, and lofes fight of the main obje& by which the 


curiofity of the public had been excited. Sow 
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Art. X. Onderzoek Van den Aart der Vourfpellingen, Sc. i.e. An 
Inquiry into the Nature of the Prophecies in the Old Teftament, 
relative to the Meffiah. By ]. Konynrensure, Profeflor of 
Theology and Ecclefiattical Hiltory in the Society of Remonftrants 
in Amfterdam. 8vo. pp. 274. llaarlem. 1794. 


T is fo much the intereft of mankind that the gofpel fhould 
be well underftood, and believed on the foundation of ra- 
tional conviction, that every attempt to elucidate or confirm it 
muft be gratefully received by all who are friends to the bef 
interefts of their fellow-creatures. Hence we feel a degree of 
uneafinefs when we think that tue validity is queftioned of any 
argument for Chriltianity which, by long ufe, is become popular, 
and which, during our education, we were taught to confider 
as important. Yet what man is there, who bas emancipated 
his mind from the fetters of fyftematic theology, and has dared to 
inquire into the grounds of his own religious conviction, who 
does not feel that fome arguments have been either injudicioufly 
applied, or too far extended; that, by having been made to 
prove too much. they have in fact been weakened; and that, 
however plautible they may, when thus urged, appear to the fu- 
perficial seafoner, they are by no means calculated to abide the 
teft of that ftri& inveftigation to which, from the inquifitive 
temper of the age, they muft be expofed. 

Vhefe reflections are remarkably verified with refpec to the 
arguments founded on the prophetic writings of the Old Tefta- 
ment. On no parts of fcripture have pious and learned divines 
employed more attention; and yet there are fcarcely any in the 
particular explanation of which they are lefs agreed. Some have 
maintained that all the paflages of the Old Teftament, which 
are cited in the New, were immediate predictions of thofe par- 
ticulars events in the hiftory of which they are quoted; and 
that the Jewifh prophets had a dire&t reference to the circum- 
{tances of the gofpel difpenfation. Others, rightly concluding 
that the immediate defign of words mult be collected from the 
connection in which they ftand, rejected this hypothefis, on ac- 
count of the violence offered to what was evidently the primary 
meaning of the paflage applied ; and yet, not daring to fuppote 
that the expreffion of fulfilling a prophecy could mean any thing 
lefs than the accomplithment of a prediftion determined by the 
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ptophet to the event related, they have aflerted that the prophe- 
tic writings mutt be confidered as having a double fenfe; the 
one obvious and literal, referring to the Jewifh difpenfation ; 
the other myfterious and fpiritual, relating to that of Chrif{tianity. 
By means of this curious difcovery, the Gordian knot wes at once 
fevered, and every difficu'ty vanquifhed ; for, according to this 
mode of interpretation, the grammatical fenfe and connection 
of words are circumiftances of little or no importance, and the 
ingenious commentator was left at full liberty to ailix, to every 
paflage of the Old Teftament, any fignifcation that a fertile 
imagination might fuggeft; and even they, who were moft 
cautious in the ufe of this expedient, muft acknowlege that 
their proofs were founded not fo much on the prophecies them- 
felves, as on the application of them by the evangelical writers. 
Others again, conceiving that the hypothefis of the double re- 
ference of prophecy is an arbitrary aflumption, unfupported 
by any authority deduced from the prophets themfelves ; and 
thinking that the paflages in the New Teftameat, which feem 
to favour this fuppofition, may be otherwife explained, by con- 
fidering the allegorical manner of {peaking and writing then pre- 
valent among the Jews; have run into the other extreme, and, 
applying all the prophecies of the Old Teitament folely to the 
events of the Jewifh itate, have denied that the prophets bad any 
reference whatever to the future reign of the Meffiah. 

On all thefe accounts, the very refpectable directors of Tey- 
ler’s ‘Theological Society thought fit to publifn, in the year 
1792, the following propoiition, to be difcutled by the eandidates 
for cheir prize medal: Are there, in the writings of the Old Te/- 
tament, any direé prediétions, particular as well as general, re- 
ferring immediately and exclufively to the Mejhiab and his new drj- 
penfation? If there be, the Soctety requires the enumeration of ail 
juch paffages, or, at leafi, of the moft remarkable among them; 
together with an account of thofe princtples and rules of interpreta- 
tion, according to which thefe predictions may and ought to le ap- 
plied to the events to which they relate. On this fubject, the In- 
quiry before us was written and prefented to the dire&tors, who 
adjudged the gold medal to Profeflor KonyNENBURG; though, 
for reafons which we fhall not prefume to inveftigate, they 
did not choofe to publifh the work under the fanétion of the 
Society. 

The ingenious author commences with an inquiry into the 
Origin and general nature of the prophecies of the Old Tetta- 
ment. Here he obferves that, to thofe who are acquainted 
with the ftudy of antiquity, whether facred or profane, and are 
hot prepofiefled with religious prejudices, it mutt be evident 
that the origin of all claim te infpiration, as giving rife to 
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oracles and prediétions, may be traced to the ignorance of the 
antients. Every individual, who remarkably excelled his coun. 
trymen in wifdom and other mental accomplifhments, was 
naturally confidered, by his contemporaries, as under the in- 
ftruction and guidance ofa fuperior Being; and every grand and 
extenfive defign was thought to be fomething divine, (6etov 71) 
and derived trom the Deity. Thus, in the language of an- 
tiquity, Zaleucus received his code of iaws from Minerva, and 
Minos from Jupiter. It appears from Herodotus that the 
Eeyptians dignified their great men with the appellation of 
Gods; and hence our author deduces the earlicft notion of the 
prophetic character among the Jews. In fuppert of this idea, he 
obferves that Abraham is ftyled a prophet in Gen. xx. 7, ON ac- 
count of the peculiar favour and friendfhip with which he was 
honoured by the Supreme Being ; and that, in Exod. vii. 1, 
Mofes is faid to be, in the Egyptian fenfe of the word, a@ God, 
and Aaron his prophet. We are alfo reminded that the pro- 
vhets, in the moft antient times, had the name of feers, and men 
of God ; and that thefe titles were often aflumed by impoftors is 
concluded from the xiiith and xviiith cha :pters of Deuteronomy. 
‘The companies, or fchools, of the prophets the Profeffor fup- 

ofes to have been feminarics, in which youth were properly 
educated to become the inftruCtors of their countrymen; and 
he obferves that, as Providence makes ufe of human inftitu- 
tions as the means of promoting its wife and excellent purpofes, 
there can be no inconfiitency in fuppofing that the Deity might 
employ thefe inftructors as inftruments to promote the welfare 
of a nation particularly devoted to his fervice; nor is there any 
abfurdity in believing that, either mediately or immediately, 
(but who, alas! can define this diftinction?) he might com- 
municate information to thefe perfons in matters that were of 
great importance to the happine{s of mankind. 

The learned Profeffor contiders Mofes as the inftitutor,of the 
prophetic office among the Jews; he thinks that the paflage in 
JJeuter. xviii. 15, relates to this inftitution ; that it refers to the 
Jewifh prophets in general, without any particular view to the 
Mefiiah; and he concludes that the application of it by the 
apoftles to Chrift muft not be underftood as exclufive. The 
prophetic fchools, however, our author fuppofes may be afcribed 
to Samuel; who, forefeeing the revolution which bappened to- 
ward the decline of his life, wifhed to eftablifh a body of men, 
whofe influence might check the evils that were to be expected 
from a monarchical government. As he prefided over the com- 
pany of prophets, he had probably inftruéted them how to re- 


ceive Saul; and as his long experience of government, and his 


eblervation of the circumftances of the neighbouring monarchies, 
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tocether with his knowlege of the difpofition of his country- 
men, enabled him to forefee the confequences with which the 
introduction of monarchy among the Jews would be attended, 
it is probable that he taught the prophets that line of conduct 
which would obtain and fecure for them influence both with the 
court: and with the people. After the death of Samuel, we 
find the prophets Gad and Nathan at the court of David, and 
Shemaiah at that of Rehoboam ; and itis ohfervable that, dur- 
ing the reigns even of the worft of the Jewifh kings, there was 
always fome prophet, eminent on account of his zeal for the 
religious and political welfare of the ftate, who aflumed’ the 
right of free accefs to the monarch, boldly reproved his vices, 
or cenfured the meafures of his government, and whofe facred 
character and influence rendered him formidable to a bad prince. 
One part of their office appears to have been to impart religious 
inftruction, and not only to prevent the introduction of idol- 
atry, but alfo to check that tendency to fuperftition, into 
which ceremonial obfervances are fo apt to degenerate; hence 
we find fome of them inculcating the inefficacy of the rites and 
ceremonies even of their law, and recommending the practice of 
virtue as effentially neceflary to fecure the favour and protec- 
tion of God. ‘This, however, the Profeflor obferves, was onl 
a fubordinate part of their duty; for, as the Mofaical difpenfa- 
tion muft be confidered as a political eftablifhment, founded on 
the acknowledgment and worfhip of God as the fupreme civil 
magiftrate, fo the diftinguifhing character of the prophetic office 
among the Jews is that it was political; all their prophecies, 
whether addreffed to individuals, or to the people at large, were 
evidently of this kind: they were tounded on the authority 
and command of God, as the lawgiver and fupreme governor of 
the nation; the imagery in which they were clothed was taken 
from times remarkable for political profperity, or adverfity ; 
the motives urged were either the hope of the divine bleffing, as 
productive of national happinefs, independence, and liberty, to- 
gether with abundance of the comforts and enjoyments of this 
life, or elfe the fear of being punifhed by national calamities 
and afflictions of a temporal kind; even the zeal with which 
the prophets declaimed againft idolatry, was founded in the grand 
political principle of the allegiance due to God, as the fupreme 
governor of the Jewifh ftate. The fame political object, fays 
our author, is manifeft in all their predictions of future events, 
whether thefe be underftood to be immediate revelations from 
God to the prophet ; or whether they be confidered as hiftorical 
Narrations, written in a prophetic ftyle, after the events had al- 
ready happened, and which, becaufe their authors were un- 
App, Rev. VoL, xy. Oo known, 
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known, were inferted in the prophetic writings by thofe who 
formed the collection of them tranfmitted to us. 

In this part of the work, we find feveral excellent obferva. 
tions on the progrefs of prophecy in the different periods of the 
Jewith ftate, and on its decline after the Babylonian captivity ; 
but here our limits will not permit us to follow the author. 

Profeflor KoNYNENBURG next inquires into the origin and 
progrefs of the Jewifh notion of a Meffiah, or Chrift. He ob- 
ferves that, though the priefts, and fome of the prophets, were 
confecrated by unction, the appellation of the Meéffiah, or the 
Anointed, was feldom given, except to kings, and generally oc. 
curs in fuch aconnection that it feems to imply the regal dig 
nity. Hence he thinks that the particular notion of a Mefiiah, 
among the Jews, could not have become popular, till after the 
eftablifhment of their monarchy; for it would be abfurd to 
fuppofe that, before this period, a pious Ifraelite, who confidered 
God as his political fovereign, fhould imagine that the future 
profperity of his country was founded on a monarchical govern. 
ment, the defire of which he had been taught to regard as a 
rejection of the Deity in the character of fupreme magiftrate :— 
for, though Mofes forefaw this change in their conftitution, 
and provided for it ; yet the manner in which he expreffes him- 
felf concerning it is very far from recommending it as eligible 
and productive of national happinefs ; and, in the eighth chap. 
ter of Samuel, God is introduced as faying that the people re. 
jected him by defiring a king. Before the introduction of mo- 
narchy, the Jews founded their ideas of national profperity on 
the divine promifes to the patriarchs, and had learned from 
Mofes to connect thefe ideas with the immediate government of 
God, inftead of that of any Meffiah, or anointed delegate of 
the Almighty. : 

The character of David, as being in a political fenfe the man 
after God’s heart, and his exemplary attachment to the worthip 
of the Deity, together with the profperity and happinefs which the 
nation derived from his government, and from the eftablifhment 
.of the throne in his family, feem to be the circumftances that 
more immediately influenced the Jews in forming their ideas of 
the welfare of their contry; as this monarch was much be- 
loved by the people, it'was natural for them to indulge the 
hope that their defcendants might be governed by princes of his 
family, who might refemble him in difpofition and character, 
and, like him, be the means of fecuring to them the divine pro- 
tetion and favour. The prophets confirmed this idea, by the 
bleflings which they pronounced on this prince, and on 
of his fucceflors who fhould walk in his ways; as well as by 
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declaring, in the poetical ftyle of prophecy, that his throne fhould 
be eftablifhed for ever, ‘Thus the reign of David became the 
ftandard by which that of all his fucceflors was eftimated ; and, 
amid ail the calamities, which the ill conduct of many of thefe 
princes drew on the Jews, they looked back for confolation to 
the reign of their favourite monarch, and to the promifes made 
to him, trufting that, though this royal family were affti€ted 
for a time, they would not be for ever abandoned. They ftill 
hoped that fome fon of David might fucceed to the throne, who 
fhould walk in the ways of his great anceftor; who, like him, 
fhould be the man after God’s heart; and under whofe government 
the ten tribes might return to their allegiance, the nation enjoy 
the divine favour, be made to triumph over all its enemies, and 
be diftinguifhed by a long feries of profperity, fecured to it by 
a race of kings, who fhould imitate the religious and excellent 
character of the reftorer of national happinefs,. Such, in our 
author’s opinion, were the circumftances and hopes which ted 
the Jews to form their ideas of a Mefliah; and fuch, he thinks, 
were the profpeAs ‘ndulged by Ifaiah, on the acceffion of He- 
zekiah ; to whom he applies the paflages predi@tive of national 
happinefs, in the ninth and eleventh chapters of this prophet, 
which moft divines have confidered as referring to Chrift. On 
this popular hope, which arofe from the confidence that God 
would never utterly forfake the family of David, was founded 
the expectation with refpect to a future deliverer; and, 
though fome of the prophetic expreffions relative to this hope 
may feem to point to certain times and events of their hiftory, 
the Profeffor thinks that no fuch particular reference was ins 
tended ; and he lays it down as a character of the prophecies of 
the Meffiah, that they are general and indefinite with refpect to 
the individual prediéted, and the time when he was to appear. 
He alfo obferves that all thefe prophecies imply the perpetuity of 
the Jewith theocracy, and of Jerufalem as the feat of empire; 
that they all coincide with the popular ideas concerning the un- 
interrupted fucceffion of the race of David to the crown; asd 
that they are all conditional : they are all calculated to promote 
national virtue, by continually enforcing the idea of God's pecus 
liat favour to his people, which, though they might lofe it for a 
time by their apoftacy, would be reftored to them on their re- 
pentance and return to the worhhip of the Deity and obedience 
to his commands. 

lt is farther obferved by the author, as a charaéter of the pro- 
phecies concerning the Meffiah, that the happinets predicted to 
the Jews was to be enjoyed by them under a monarch who, like 
David, was to be the Anointed of the Lord, and thus, in the 
RriGtelt fenfe, @ man after God’s heart; who fhould reftore the 
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religion of Mofes in all its purity ; under whofe government 


-[frael and Judah fhould be reunited; and by whom the heathen 
Nations fhould be fubdued, and converted to the worfhip of the 
true God, who would then confer on them, as well as on the 


Jews, an uninterrupted feries of peace and of the higheft tem. 
poral felicity: but that the revolution, by which this happy 
change was to be effected, would be violent, and be preceded by 
many calamities. 

Hence Profeflor KoNYNENBURG argues that, whether the 
Jewith prophecies be fuppofed to be founded on particular reve. 
lation; or, as poetical effufions of the national fpirit, to reft on 
no other ground than the general authority of the divine pro. 
mifes, they could have no direct reference to the fpiritual king. 
dom of Jefus, or the moral bleflings of the gofpel. The pro. 
phets and their contemporaries were fo far from having any idea 
that their theocracy would be diflolved, that their whole fyftem 
was founded in its perpetuity ; fo far were they from imagining 
that a new religion was to fuperfede the Mofaical difpenfation, 
that they confidered this as the only means by which happinefs 
could be communicated to mankind, and expeéted that all the 
Gentile world would be brought under it. The felicity which 
they foretold did not confift in the moral advantages nor in the 
bleffings of another world, propofed by Chriftianity, but merely 
in temporal happinefs and national profperity, derived from their 
political relation to God as their fupreme magiftrate, and de- 
pending on their ftridt adherence to the principles of this con- 
ftitution. The ingenious author’s arguments for thefe opinions, 
though they may not be fatisfactory to perfons who have been 
accuftomed to confider the prophecies as predictions referring 
directly to Chrift, deferve attention. Among other things, he 
obferves that dire&t predictians of a Meffiah, who was to be 
born many ages afterward, in the circumftances in which our 
Saviour came into the world ; whofe appearance would be pro- 
ductive of the entire fubverfion of the theocracy ; and who, in- 
ftead of the political profperity and temporal happinefs, which 
the Jews expected, would beftow moral and fpiritual bleffings 
on all mankind ; would have been fo contrary to the national 
{pirit, as to be unintelligible; and if this were the cafe, they 
could have been of no ufe in promoting the confolation and 
improvement of thofe to whom they were addrefled. Thefe 
ends were admirably anfwered by promifes, in which their re- 
{toration to national happinefs was made to depend on their re- 
pentance and reformation ; in which no particular time of ac- 
complifhment was determined ; and in which only the general 
charaCters of the perfon were laid down who was to be the 


means of conferring thefe bleflings, in a manner conformable 
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to what had been the popular ideas and expectations during fo: 
many ages. 

After thefe preliminary obfervations on the nature of the 
prophecies which refer to the Meffiah and his government, the 
author enumerates, in a chronological order, thofe paflages 
whieh he confiders in this view :—but for thefe we muft refer to: 
the work at large; as likewife for other valuable obfervations, 
for which we want room, 

The Profeflor obferves that the prophecies here. quoted. coin-~ 
cide in the principles on which they are founded, which are 
God’s choice of the patriarchs, and the covenant that he made 
with them, and afterward confirmed to their pofterity; and 
they all feem to have a particular reference to the divine accept» 
ance of Solomon’s praifes on the dedication of the temple. They: 
zlfo agree in defcribing the future Meffiah in general terms, 
which denote nothing farther concerning his defcent than that 
he fhould be a Jew; for our author, without declaring his own’ 
opinion, fays that the expreffions, relating to the defcent from: 
David, are by many confidered as metaphors, conformable to 
the popular opinion, which muft not be underftood in the literal 
fenfe; and he thinks that the mention of Beth-lehem, in Micah 
v. 2, is not a part of the prophecy,—but only a rhetorical 
figure with which it is introduced by way of antithefis. He 
alfo takes notice that thefe paflazes do not mention any parti- 
cular circumftances or events of the Meffiah’s accefiion and 
reign, but only point him out as a monarch whofe government 
fhould be permanently eftablithed. 

In the next chapter, the Profeflor gives a fketch of the new 
difpenfation under the Meffiah, deduced from the prophecies 
already cited: but, as this is little more than a collection of the 
ideas difperfed in the former chapters, we fhal] not dwell on it, 
but proceed to the concluding part of his eflay ; in which he lays, 
down rules that, he thinks, ought to be obferved, in the explana- 
tion and application of the prophecies relating to the Meffiah. 

Thefe rules are preceded by too poftulates; the firft of which 
is that we are not to be implicitly guided by the application or: 
citation of prophecy in the writings of the evangelifis and 
apoftles, “They did not write in the language of the prophets,» 
but in the Helleniftic Greek; very few of the paflages which 
they quote agree with the Maforetic text, which is now con- 
{idered as genuine ; many of them depend on readings that are 
loft; and others are taken from the Alexandrian verfion. As 
therefore, fays the author, it has never been proved that the 
Hebrew text of the prophets was tranfmitted in all its purity to 
the evangelical writers, that the Alexandrian verfion was. tree 
from all error, and that they had uncorrupted copies of it ;: and 
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as it has never yet been fully fhewn that the Deity fo inimedi- 
ately and continually influenced the minds of the evangelical 
writers, as to enable them to underftand in their primitive 
meaning all the words and expreffions of the antient Hebrew, 
(which, in their time, had loft its purity and was become ob- 
folete,) and accurately to tranflate the ideas of the prophets 
into the language in.which they wrote, without any mixture of 
their own notions; the writings of the New Teftament can 
be of no decifive authority in afcertaining the true and primi- 
tive meaning of the prophets ; nor can it avail in any inftance, 
in which the grammatical fenfe of the original does not exaétly 
coincide with that of the quotation: but this very condition 
fuppofes an accurate inveftigation of the prophetic writings, in- 
dependent of any connection with the New Teftament. The 
fecond poftulate is the exclufion of a double fenfe of prophecy. 
Thefe poftulates being premifed, the author’s firft maxim is, 
that no prophecy of the Meffiah is to be found in the Old Tefta- 
ment, before the introduction of monarchical government 
among the Jews. He thus excludes feveral paflages, which 
have been confidered by. fome divines as prophetic of Chrift, 
That he fhould reject Gen. iii. 15. will eafily be conceived by 
thofe who are. acquainted with the difficulties with which this 
chapter has embarrafled the beft commentators. ‘The promifes 
in Gen. xii. 3. and xxi. 17, 18. refer to nothing more than 
to the populoufnefs and political greatnefs of the nation that 
was to defcend from Abraham ; and concerning Gen. xlix. 10. 
M. KonynenBurG adopts the opinion of Deederlein, who ex- 
plains it as relating merely to the political circumftances and 
military triumphs of the tribe of Judah; and by whom the 
paffage is thus tranflated: %* The /cepter fhall not depart from 
Judah, nor fall a commander of his foot-foldiers be wanting, till 
bis — foall take place, and the nations fhall be fubject to him.” 
he Profeflor allows, in his fecond rule, that thofe paflages 
may be confidered as prophecies referring to the Meffiah, in 
which mention is made of a future triumphant monarchical 
government; but, in his third, he excepts from this general 
maxim al] thofe places which have an immediate relation to 
events that took place in the Jewifh cecomony, before the com- 
ing of Chrift; for he obferves that as the prophets were inti- 
mately.acquainted with the political circumftances of their coun- 
try, they very frequently fpoke, in the poetical ftyle of prophecy, 
concerning events, either of their own times, or which they 
forefaw would fhortly happen. Among thefe paflages he par- 
ticularly mentions lfaiah vii. 14—16. ix. 6, 7. and the eleventh 
ehapter ; which, we are told, refer to Hezekiah, and not to the 


Mediiah. Under this head, alfo, he excludes all thofe places in 
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the Pfalms, which have been applied to Chrift by the writers 
of the New Teftament. He farther obferves that thofe texts may 
be confidered as relating to the Meffiah, in which the prophet, 
though he borrows his imagery from the events and circum- 
ftances of his own nation, promifes a meafure of virtue and hap- 
pinefs infinitely exceeding any thing that ever took place under f 
the political ceconomy of the Jews; efpecially thofe paflages in 
which an univerfal acknowlegement and worfhip of the true God 
are prediéted :—for this idea is always characteriftic of the pro- 
phecies of the Meffiah; and the prophets, in reprefenting it, 
feem always to have borrowed their imagery from the profper- 
ous reigns of David and Solomon. 

According to the Profeffor, no paflage can be regarded as re- 
ferring to the Meffiah, which predicts perfonal reje&tion and 
fuffering. Under this head, he excludes Ifaiah liii. In his ex- 
planation of this prophecy he fays that it begins with the thir- 
teenth verfe of the preceding chapter; and he thinks that it 
refers to the diftrefs and difeafe of Hezekiah, which he fuppofes 
was the leprofy, and to the reftoration of this monarch to health 
and profperity. As to Zechariah xii. ro. it is obferved that, 
without having recourfe to the interpretation given of it by ", 
Grotius, it is fo very deficient in point of connection, that no- 
thing certain can be founded on it; for it is here laid down as a 
rule that no prophecy can be faid to relate to the Meffiah, unlefs 
the connection, in which it ftands, evinces the prophet’s inten- 
tion, by the moft fublime reprefentations of political and moral } 
felicity, to fpeak comfort to his dejected countrymen, and to excite 
them to that reformation of religion and manners, on which all 
thefe fplendid profpects of national happinefs were founded, and 
without which they could never take place. Hence the author 
concludes that thefe prophecies have never been accomplithed 
in the fenfe in which they were pronounced ; becaufe the morals 
of the Jews, as a nation, have never yet attained that perfe@tion 
which the prophets themfelves made the indifpenfable condition 


of their political profperity. 
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In reviewing this publication, we have exceeded our ufual 
limits : but, as the fubject is important, and as fome of our au- 
thor’s fentiments may appear novel to Englifh readers, we were | 
Jefirous of giving a faithful account of them. They may pof- 4 
fibly give umbrage to thofe who found their notions of religion f 
on the plenary infpiration of every paflage, both in the Old and 
New Teftament, and who believe the whole Bible to be, in the 
ftricteft fenfe, the work of God :—but this hypothefis, though 
it has been adopted by many pious and learned men, is at- 
tended with fo many difficulties, that we fcarcely think thofe 
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who are attached to it would be able to defend either Judaifm 
or Chriftianity againft the objeGions of a fenfible and well-in- 
formed Deift:—many men, not Jefs eminent than the former for 
piety and Jearning, have perceived this, and have embraced 
different principles of interpretation. Without inquiring whe- 


ther opinions be agreeable to human ftandards of orthodoxy, we 


conceive ourfelves, as men and as Chriftians, under fome obliga. 
tions to thofe who, with that ferioufnefs and modefty which 
characterize the diligent inveftigator of truth, communicate the 
refult of their refearches. ‘This the prefent ingenious author has 
done, and we regard his work as throwing confiderable light 
on the fubject ; though there may be particulars in it to which 
we might perhaps be able to offer fome objections: but, as it is 
not our bufinefs to enter into contioverly, we fhall conclude 
this article with exprefling our general approbation, and with 
reminding our readers that the Jearned Profeffor confiders the 
prophecies with refpect only to the ideas of prophets and their 
countrymen as Jews; he thus ftrictly confines himfelf to the 
terms of the queftion propofed, without inquiring into the mode 
of application adopted by the writers of the New Teftament, 
His vindication of the conduct of Providence in both difpenfa- 
tions, with which he concludes his book, is highly judicious ; 
and, had we room to infert it, would prove that he is a fincere 
and able advocate of the religion of Jefus; who, though not the 
temporal Meffiah expected by the Jews, was, in the moft ex- 
alted fenfe, the Chrift of God. Sow. 





Arxt. XI. Henrici Constantini Cras Di/putatio de Hominum 


A qualitate, Sc. An Effay on the Equality of Mankind, and on the 
Rights and Duties refulting from this Principle. By Henry 
Constantine Cras, 1.U.D. Profefflor of the Law of Nature 
and Nations, and of Civil and Roman Law in the Academical 
Schoolof Amfterdam. Second Edition. 8vo. pp.178. Haarlem 
and Amifterdam. 1794. 
AS we gave a very particular account of the contents of this 
Effay in the tenth volume of our New Series, paye 481, 
&c., we mention this edition only on account of its fpirited and 
well-written preface; in which the author vindicates the fubject 
of his difcuffion from the objections of thofe violent partifans of 
power, who hate every argument, however moderate and rae 
tional, that tends to eftablith libercy. 

In anfwer to fuch opponents, Profeflur Cras, while he al- 
lows that the doctrine of human equality may in fome inftances 
have been fo mifunderftood and abufed as to produce licen- 
tioufnefs and anarchy, calls on the other party to acknowlege 
that it has alio been fhamefully infringed and violated; and 
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that to this violation, and the contempt of the obligations of 
humanity by thofe in power, many of the calamities are owing 
which render the Jot of mankind truly miferable. He contends 
that the proper method of diminifhing thefe evils, and of im- 
proving the condition of our fellow-creatures, is not to deny 
and rail at the principles of liberty and equality, but calmly to 
inveftigate and accurately to define them. 

The Profeflor juftly oblerves that great pains have been 
taken to perfuade mankind that the circumftances attending the 
late revolutions in France are entirely new and unexpected, 
totally different from all that ever happened before. It is a 
common error, with men of narrow capacities and contracied 
minds, to confine their views to the events immediately hefore 
them, without regarding that long feries of caufes which pre- 
ceded ;and produced them; whereas, were they to attend to 
thefe, and to make a proper ufe of the information which 
hiftory fo freely offers, they wouid -fee that there is really no- 
thing in the events of the prefent age which might not be ex- 
pected from the circumitances that led the way to them; and 
that, on the theatre of the world, the drama of former times 
has been repeated, with little other alteration than that of 
actors and fcenery. 

Among the caufes which operated toward producing the de- 
ftru€lion of the French monarchy, the author mentions the 
degenerate and abandoned character of the courtiers; the am- 
bition and extravagance of the fourteenth and fiftcenth Lewis, 
by which the public finances were ruined, and the people 
grievoufly opprefied; and the infidious fyftem of policy, by 
which the court of Verfailles was induced to interfere in the 
domeftic concerns of other nations,—particularly the meafures 
which it adopted to foment the difputes between Great Britain 
and America; in confequence of which, in order to preferve 
fome appearance of confiftency, it was obliged to encourage in 
its own fubjects a freedom of political inveftigation which, 
among an opprefled people, can {carcely fail to terminate in the 
fubverfion of arbitrary dominion. In this view, alfo, the Profeflor 
takes notice of the quarrels between Lewis XV. and the parlia- 
ments, and the fpirited remonftrances to which they gave occa- 
fion, which, by means of copies publithed in Holland, were dif- 
fufed throughout France. It is in vain, therefore, that the writings 
of Voltaire and Rouffeau are blamed as the caufe of that fpirit of 
liberty which produced the French revolution; long before 
thefe writers, the contempt of fuperftition and the hatred of 
tyranny had made a confiderable progrefs in that country; and, 
for the production of thefe effecis, the abfurdity of its religion, 
the vices of its clergy, the oppretlive iufolence of its nobles, 
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the rapacity and profligacy of its courtiers, and the wretched 
adminiftration of 1ts government, were caufes abandantly fuf. 
ficient. 

© Quid mirum izitur, (fays this intelligent philofopher,) gued omnis 
avi docuit memoria, tanti imperii fortunam cim moribus immutatam effe, 
Yadamque fervitulem, ad quam omnia primo inclinare, mox ruere ttiam 
caperant, ets per longum temporis lapfum, ipfa tolerandi neceffitate prope in 


gus videbatur verfa, tandem intolerabilem vifam; et, quanto major effet 


eppreforum civium multitudo, tanto vebementiori impetu fracta ejus vincule 
tf, excufumgue omnis dominationis jugum? Quid miruim, rejectis ita 
frenis imperiz, vacillare initio civitatis, libertati nondum affuete, guber- 
nationem, ac fufpiciones, difcordias atque odia nafci, immoderatamque con- 
ctonum libertatem, qua totam concidiffe Greciam judicavit Cicero, in in- 
JSinitam interdum licentiam exire, qua Jummam excitet faclionum audaciam? 
Ltaque omnia fibi arripere alii, et de potiori inter fe auforitate certare; iz 
facdiffima objequia ruere alii; alit invidtam excitare bonis, aut criminari 
Jfeveritatem, aut moderationem omnem vocare in fufpicionem, et calumniis 
epprimere. Quid mirum igitur, ja@atas huc et illue rerum habenas ali- 
quando ad eos pervenire, inter guos fint, gui, vel arrogantia inflati, fimu- 
late virtulis fpecie fallant incautam multitudinem; vel qui moderate im- 
perandi munus atque officiusm ignorantes, magnum populum ducere nequeant ; 
wel fi tante artis periti fint, qui improborum modo fraudibus prohibeantur, 
modo falfis etiam criminatianibus oppreffi, tanquam proditores patria in- 
terdum morte multentur? In e@ fiudiuatione animorum rerumque incone 
frantid, nondum firmatad ftabilitdque novi imperii forma, facile exoritar 
etiam alter Cleon, audacis et inauis ingenii homo, turbulentus, crimincfus, 
imperit incenfus cuptdine, fed difertus, fed multitudini ab ejus ore attonite 
pendenti, ad tempus faltem gratijfimus adulator, fed audoritate Jud ferox, 
gui barbara fevitia infanda exempla flatuat in omnes, quos fuis conciliis 
amperandique aviditati vel poffe tantum adverfari fufpicetur?  LTtaque hu- 
jus unius vel etiam paucorum dominorum libidine atque Juperbid iterum 
epprefja, Natio infelix aliquando gemit, plurimefque boneftiffimos cives 
Juos, neceffaries, propinguos perire vidct, qui non jua culpa, fed aliorum 
feelere ct nequitia calamitofi, quum neque fibi, neque patria amplius 
ullam falutis foem reliquam videant, quam fubeunt mortem, eam benefac- 
torum confeientia freti, non timeant, fed contra, veluti unum quod fibt 
Superfit folatium, ardentibus quoque votis exoptent.—LItaque nifi ex Jumma 
‘meceffitate, femel firmati tolerabilis imperii commutationem non oftari 
temere, nedum tentari oportere, fapientiffimi quigue et moderatifimi Virt 
monuerunt. Quamquam quod ad Gallos attinet, eorum ita collupfe res 
fuerunt, imperiigue omnis fic depravata ratio, ut deliberandi quidem del:- 
gendiqug nulla amplius copia fuppeteret. Quem vero fructum Gallicarum 
r-rum conuerfio, quem exitum fit habitura, in tanta rerum futurarum, qué 
prudentifimos quo/que fallunt, chfcuritate, tantdque in caf/uum humanorum 
inconfantia, quis aut projpiciat, aut fi qued fecum conjicere audet, id exe 
promat? At Livii tamen, uti fepe alias, ita hic Polybium fecuti, verba 
nunc feribenti mihi in mentem veniunt: “© Adverfus confentientes nec regem 
fatis validum effe nec tyrannum,” 
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Art. XU. Hewric: Consrantini Cras Dif/putatio de Principiit 


Dofrine Morum, i.e. A Differtation on the Principles of Morals, 
to which the Gold Prize-medal was awarded by the Philofophical 
Society of Haarlem. By Henry Constantine Cras, J.U.D. 
Profeffor of the Law of Nature and Nations, and of Civil and 
Roman Law, in the Academical School of Amfterdam. 8yo. 
pp- 140. Haarlem. 1794. , 


THs queftion, which gave occafion to this differtation, was 

propofed in the following terms: ** As philofophers have 
long fought a firft and univerfal principle of moral obligation, 
whence all the more particular precepts of duty may be deduced ; 
as the hypothefis, which fuppofes what is called the Moral 
Senfe to be fuch a principle, feems liable to fome objections ; 
and as that which Profeflor Kant has propofed is, by many, 
deemed obfcure, vague, and ufelefs; the Society have been in- 
duced to inquire whether the inveftigation ef fuch univerfal 
principle be judicious, neceflary, or ufeful; and, if fo, what is 
this principle?” 

In his preface to the diflertation before us, the learned author 
obferves that, whatever fuperiority the moderns may juftly 
claim on account of their progrefs in phyfics, in which they 
have been affifted by difcoveries that, however important, were 
in many inftances the refult of accident, the antient philofo- 
phers were by no means inferior in thofe branches of fcience 
which depended not on fortuitous invention, but on that clofe 
obfervation and diligent refearch, in which the mind is indebted 
to its own powers, and needs not external affiftance. This is 
exemplified by their progrefs in moral philofophy, which is, in 
fact, the ftudy of human nature; and which they explored with 
aftonifhing induftry and fucce(s. It was their knowlege of 
mankind that led them to fum up all the precepts of duty in 
living according to the digtates of nature. Hence they have left 
us a rule to direét our refearches; and the moft probable way 
of fucceeding in them is not fo much to inquire after new prin- 
ciples, as to inveftigate and explain the full force and meaning 
of that which the antients have already eftablifhed :—for, as 
the phyfical principles of the laws of nature can be learned only 
by diligent obfervation of the properties of matter in all its 
feveral phenomena, fo the principles of moral obligation muft 
be deduced from the whole of human nature; and they, who 
would deduce thefe principles from any other fource, fall into 
an error fimilar to that of the fcholaftic philofophers, in ex~ 
plaining the phenomena of matter by the invention of arbitrary 
hypothefes. 

After a fhort hiftorical view of his futje&, the Profefior di- 


vides his diflertation into two parts. In the firft, he inquires 
whethe: 
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whether the inveftigation of fuch principles be judicious, necef~ 
fary, and ufeful. The anfwer to this queftion is obvious; 
whether the inquiry be judicious mutt depend on the probabi- 
lity of fucceeding in it; which the ingenious author endeavours 
to prove by a comparifon of the prefent with other objects of 
{cientific: purfuit, in which the inveftigation has been attended 
with fuccefs. In this, as well as inal) the branches of phyfical 
knowlege, the data are effe&ts and a great variety of particular 
phenomena, which muft be accurately examined and compared, 
in order to deduce general laws and principles from them; and 
if the inveftigation of this fcience has been attended with lefs 
fuccefs than that of others, it has been much owing to the error 
of inquirers, who have rafhly carricd their expectations farther 
than the nature of the fubject will admit, and, by afpiring to 
difcaveries beyond the reach of our abilities, vie overlooked 
thofe which they might have made. Under this head, the 
author particularly adverts to thofe who apply mathematical 
reafoning to moral philofophy, and will bbe : fatisfied with nothing 
lefs than mathematical certainty. ith regard to the necef- 
fity of the in nveftigation, the Pr Deon obferves that much de., 
pends on the light in which morals are contidered ; whether 
theoretically, as a {cience; or practically, as the rule of life. In 
the latter view, the inquiry atter firft principles is not abfolutely 
neceflary ; here morals muft be coniidered as an art; and all the 
arts, not excepting even the moift dificult, were practifed, fome 
of them in the higheft perfection, long before their theoretical 
principles were difcovered, or even inveltigated : : Nay, it is ob- 
vious that the principles of moft arts have been deduced from the 
produdtions of artifts who lived before any fuch rules were efta- 
blifhed ; and how many excellent practical artiits do we find, 
who are totally ignorant of the mathematical or philofophical 
principles on which their feveral operations are founded. The. 
application of this reafoning to morals is fully juftified by the 
hiftory and experience of mankind; for the allwife Creator 
has endued man with certain internal fenfes, or inftinéts, or, 
as Cicero calls them, firft fparks and notions of virtue: which, 
cherifhed and confirmed by the habits and experience of life, 
impel us to the performance of juft 2nd benevolent actions, 
and deter us from a vicious conduct; and he has conneéted fo 
much fatisfaction with the performance of duty, that we are 
tempted to fay, with Epicurus, that the ideas of virtue and plea- 
fure cannot be difunited. 

Here, however, another queftion arifes: Confidering morals 
asa {cience, is it abfolutely necetiary that all its precepts fhould 
be deduced from one finzle principle? I his our author de- 
nies ; obferving that, as neither in mathematics, nor in other. 
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iciences, are all propofitions deduced from a fingle principle, 
it is unreafonable to require this in morals. As the geometri- 
cian founds his theorems, not on one but on feveral axioms, 
where is the incongruity of fup) noting that there may be more 
than one principle of moral obligation, from which the feveral 
precepts may be deduced ? 

The utility of the inveftigation of principles of moral obli- 
gation is here judicioufly pointed out, and happily illuttrated, 
by comparing ethics with logic :—but the an{wer to this part of 
the queition is fo obvious, that we fhall not detain our readers 
with it. 

One great requifite, in all philofophical difcuffion, is to fix 
the precife meaning of the terms ufed; fenfible of this, the 
author introduces the fecond part of his inquiry with explaining 
what is to be underf{tood by principles of moral obligation. A 
principle is properly a propofition, the evidence and force of 
which are not perceived by ratiocination, Whatever truths 
we learn by realoning, we mutt confider as deduced from fome 
antecedent propofition: but principles are primary notions’ 
they are fimpie truths, beyond which we cannot afcend, and 
for which therefore no farther reafon can be affigned. A 
teacher of mathematics may explain and, by particular in- 
ftances, illuftrate the axioms of geometry: but he cannot, 
ftrictly fpeaking, demonftrate :hem: he would appeal] to the in- 
ternal fenfe and to the experience of his pupils ; and if, after 
all his illuftrations, they fhouid not apprehend thefe fimple 
truths, he would advife them to defift from the purfuit of a fcience 
in which it is impoflible that they fhould make any progrefs. 
Of fuch an incapacity, he would (ay, with the celebrated Pro+ 
feflor Saunderfon, that it muit proceed from a caufe which 
either admits of no cure, or deferves none. ‘The principles of 
moral obligation, M. Cras obferves, muit be incontrovertibly 
true, evident, perfpicuous, and univerfal; they muft alfo be 
principles of knowlege; that is, principles from which, by 
{tri@ reafoning, and the afliftance of intermediate propofitions, 
all the duties of morality may be known, ‘To require prin- 
ciples which, without the intervention of intermediate truths, 
fhould be fufficient for the explanation of every branch of 
moral obligation, would be not lefs abfurd than to fuppofe 
that, by learning the axioms prefixed to Euclid’s firft book, a 
perfon would be able to demonitrate the forty-feventh propofi- 
tion, without knowing any thing of the preceding forty-fix. 
We mutt alfo avoid the error of thofe who, in defining prin- 
ciples of fcience, expect that thefe i thould explain not only the 
moral virtue and excellence of actions in general, but alfo the 
utility of particular actions in every particular circumftance ; 
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though this, confidered abftratedly, is rather of a phyfical 
than of a moral nature. Ethics recommend, in general, the 
culture of the mind and the acquifition of knowlege, but do 
not determine whether an individual ought to embrace a mers 
cantile profeffion, or to devote himfelf te fcience and litera- 
ture. 

The opinions concerning the principles of motal obligation, 
which have been holden by philofophers, may be clafled under 
two general heads. Many, among both the antients and the 
moderns, have maintained that felf-love, prompting a defire of 
happinefs, is the fole principle of virtue: but our author obs 
ferves that they have fubftituted a part, for the whole of 
human nature ;—they have pointed out a principle, which is 
indeed implanted in our conftitution, and which is extenfively, 
as well as forcibly, active: but they who maintain it exclu. 
fively, as the fole principle, will find it difficult to explain the . 
moral excellence of fuch aétions as thofe of Codrus, Regulus, 
and Decius, in which all defire of perfonal happinefs feems to 
have been rejected, and certain death voluntarily incurred, for 
the fake of others. 

The notion that the fdefire of perfonal happinefs is a felfith 
motive, and therefore deftructive of the very nature of virtue, 
has led another clafs of philofophers into the oppofite extreme. 
Some have maintained that the prefervation of the order and 
harmony of the univerfe is the great principle of virtue; and 
that, from this motive, a good man ought to renounce every 
hope of perfonal happinefs, ‘and cheefully to fubmit to fufferings 
and death. This principle, the Profeflor obferves, is not 
merely foreign to human nature, but abfolutely contrary to that 
defire of felf-prefervation and happinefs which the Deity; for 
wife reafons, has interweven with our conftitution. 

The author next offers fome remarks to fhew the defect of 
thofe hypothefes which fuppofe obedience to the Divine will, 
compliance with the final purpofes of the Deity, or the defire of 
promoting our own perfeciion, to be the princéple of moral 
obligation. Thefe feveral principles, he obferves, are imperfect 
with refpe to our knowlege, as they afford no criteria by which 
to determine, in all cafes, what is the particular will of the 
Deity, what are his final purpofes, or wherein confifts our per- 
fection. 

With refpe& to the hypothefis of the moral fenfe, Profeffor 
Cras allows all that is faid concerning the exiitence and power 
of this faculty: but he obferves that they, who fuppofe it to be 
the firft principle of moral obligation, afflume only a part of our 
nature, inftead of the whole, as the bafis of their hypothefis : 


neither have they explained whether al] duties are immediately 
difcriminated 
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ciferiminated by this internal fenfe, without any procefs of rati~ 
ocination ; or whether it fuggefts only fome firft principles, 
whence the mind, by reafoning on them, deduces others. If 
this be their meaning, thefe fir{t principles ought to have been 
accurately laid down: but moft of thefe writers feem to main- 
tain the former opinion ; becaufe one great purpofe, for which 
the moral fenfe is adopted, is to account for the immediate 
confcioufnefs and approbation of virtue, among the moft illi~ 
terate and uncultivated:—-but perhaps, adds he, thefe philofo- 
phers were mifled by the rapidity with which the mind, in fome 
cafes, runs through a feries of connected propofitions, and pro- 
ceeds to the conclufion, without diftinGlly attending to the in- 
termediate truths. 

In addition to this argument, it may be obferved that an ob- 
jection againft the hypothefis, which makes the moral fenfe a 
principle of moral obligation, may be founded on the definition 
of principles, as explained in this eflay. If by principles we mean 
fimple truths, or axioms, it is evident that the moral fenfe, 
which is not a truth, but a faculty by which certain truths are 
perceived, cannot with propriety be called a principle of moral 
obligation; this would be to confound the in{trument with the 
matter on which it is employed, and would appear no lefs im- 
proper, than to give the name of a geometrical axiom to that 
mathematical fenfe by which the propofitions in this {cience 
are apprehended. 

Concerning Profeflor Kant’s principle of morals, 4 as if 
you wijhed the rule of your aétions to be univerfal law, our author 
offers fome fhort but judicious obfervations. He afks of 
what fervice this law would be in doubtful cafes ; or to a per- 
fon who, with fincere goodnefs of heart, is likely to be mifled 
by an error of judgment? How is this principle to affift him ia 
determining whether his decifion be right or wrong? We have 
read of nations which thought it right to offer human facrifices, 
and to put their aged and infirm parents to death; and which 
muft hence wifh that all mankind would do the fame. ‘he good 
fathers of the Inquifition deem it the grand duty of a Chriltian 
to extirpate herefy and propagate the catholic faith by fire 
and fword, and therefore wifh that the rule of their conduét 
were an univerfal law ; confequently, if their actions be tried 
by Profeflor Kant’s principle, they are perfecily right. 

The ingenious author obferves that the beft way of invefti- 
gating the firft principles of moral obligation is to examine our- 
felves with attention, and to take an accurate view not merely 
of fome parts, but of the whole of our nature and conftitution. . 
Thus we may learn what are the primary affections of the mind 
and its firft motives to a€tion; thus we may difcerm our firft 
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notions,—thole latent {parks at which, when difcoveredsphilo- 
fophy lights her lamp. Proceeding in this method, he elfta- 
blifhes tour principles, founded in tne affections of veal na-~ 
ture, up to which the obligation of every moral precept may be 
regularly traced, and which may therefore be confidered as the 
fundamental axioms of ethics. 


¢ aft. In contequence of the natural affettion of felf-love, man is 
obliged to the duty of felf-preiervation, and of purfuing that degree 
of happiaefs of which he is capable. Hence he is obligated to all 
thofe moral laws which are derived from tiis firlt principle. 2. By 
the affection of natural benevolence, he is in like manner bounden to the 
duty of preferving his felliow-creaturcs, and of promoting their hap- 
pinefs, as far as he is able. 3. As man is defigned by nature to be a 
focial Being, and cannot attain the felicity of which he is capable 
without the co- -operation of his fellow-creatures, the Deity has im- 
planted in his conttitution a powerful inclination to affociate with other 
men: by this natural affection, theretore, he is bounden to all thofe 
duties which are neceflary to the exitience and welfare of that fociety 
of which he isa member. Laftly, ‘here is, in our minds, an innate 
ropenfity to admire whatever is grand and fublime, and, if the object 
fe an intellectual Being, endued with ufeful and beneficent attributes, to 
love, efteem, and reverence him:—but if, by the affections inter- 
woven in our nature, we are induced to indulge thefe fentiments even 
to thofe of our fellow-creatures who excel in wifdom and goodnefs, 
with what higher degrees of them muit we be infpired, when their 
object is the allwife and good, as well as omnipotent, Creator and 
Preferver of the univerfe, in whom every perfection centers, and on 
whofe beneficent providence all things depend? To thefe affections we 
are alfo induced by that natural apprehenfion of evil, and that defire 
of protection, which flow from a fenfe of our own weaknefs, frailty, 
and impotence.’—On thefe circumitances, our author founds a fourth 
principle, which is,‘ that man is cbligated, by the very conilitution of 
his nature, to reverence and worthip, aud to feek the protection and 
favour, of that Supreme Being, whom he acknowleges as God.’ 


It may, perhaps, be objected that there are fome nations, 
which feem to have no knowlege of any object of worfhip: 
but our author juftly obferves that the difcuffion of this quettion 
would be entirely foreign to the fubject. The axiom fuppofes 
this knowlege as attained, and the duty of attaining it is de- 
duced, not from this, but from the firft axiom: a confequence 
of which is, that we are obligated to acquire, as far as we are 
able, whatever knowlege is neceflary to our happinefs. 

Such is the refult of this ingenious author’s inveftigation. 
In the courfe of it he difplays an accuracy and clearnefs which 
we have feldom feen equalled, and hardly ever excelled; and 
which renders his work a model of philofephical difquifition: it 
has alfo the merit of being written in excellent Latin, and in that 
chafte argumentative Ryle which is moft {uitable to the fubject. 


ArT. 
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Arr. XIN. Verbandelingen uitgegeeven door de Hollandfche Maat/chap- 
pye, Fe. i.e. Memoirs publifhed by the Philofophical Society of 
Haarlem. Vol.XXX. 8vo. pp.420. Haarlem. 1794. 

7s greater part of this volume is taken up with the diflerta- 

tion on the principles of moral obligation by Profeflor 

Cras, which we reviewed in the preceding article; and to 

which an excellent Dutch tranflation, by the author, is added. 

There is a fecond diflertation on the fame fubjeéct, to the writer 

of which, for what reafon we cannot difcern, a filver medal 

was adjudged. He expreffes what he calls the firft principle of 
moral obligation, in the following manner: ** Aét fo, with all 
your powers, that your relations to the Supreme Being may be 
at all times the greateft and beft poffible. This is the will of 

God; for he intended that there fhould be a coincidence of the 

moft numerous and the greateft relations of finite (pirits; and 

therefore this law is connected with the moft powerful external 
obligation.” 

After the arguments concerning this fubject which we have 
already given, we fhal] not trefpafs on the patience of our 
readers by animadverting on this differtation, the author of 
which has not revealed his name. Whoever he may be, he 
feems to. have confined his ftudy both of philofophy and lan- 
guage, to the {cholaitic theology of the middle ages; for we 
(carcely ever remember to have read fuch confufed and unin- 
telligible jargon, exprefled in fuch barbarous (atin. 

The only other article is an account, by PET. STEPH. Kok, 
M.D. of Louvain, of the cure of a palfy of the loins and lower 
parts, bv the Rhus radicans, folzis ternatis, Linnait. The cafe 
was that of a woman, about thirty years of age, who had been 
paralytic above four years before. Dr. Kox vifited her; and 
after having tried, without fuccefs, all the medicines of which he 
had either heard or read, he gave up the patient as irrecoverable: 
but, after an interval of a fortnight, he refolved to make an ex- 
periment with extract of the Rbus radicans, which is recom- 
mended by feveral French writers as very efficacious in. this 
difeafe. He began on the 5th of May, by adminiftering twenty 
grains, three times ina day, and gradually increafed the dole 
to two drachms. ‘The patient telt not the leaft inconvenience 
from the medicine, by perfevering in which fhe mended daily, 
and, on the 8th of July, was completely cured. The faét is 
certainly uncommon, and may be ufeful: but the Dotor’s ob- 
fervations on the difeafe, which he afcribes to a defeét in the 
fecretion and circulation of the nervous fluid, would be thought 
rather hypothetical by many of our medical readers, 

An account of the efficacy of the Rhus Texicedendron in pa- 
ralytic complaints, by Dr. Alderfi n, will be found in our Review 
fur December laft, p. 460. 

Arr. Rev. Vou. xv. Pp ART. 
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Art. XIV. TVafereelen Van de Staatfomwenteling in Frankryk 3 i. ¢. 
Sketches of the Revolution in France. Vol. 1. 8vo, pp. 200, 
_ Amfterdam. 1794. 


TH publifher of this work, M. ArLartT, who feems to be one 

of the moft {pirited and enterprifing of the Amfterdam book- 
fellers, conceiving that a full account of foimportant an event as 
the French revolution muft be highly acceptable to his country- 
men, has undertaken to gratify their curiofity in a more elegant 
ftyle and more expenfive manner of publication, than is generally 
adopted by the Datch,—at leaft in thefe times. For this purpofe, 
he has caufed the beft reprefentations of the moft ftriking fcenes 
of this eventful drama, that have been engraven in France, tobe 
copied by able artifts, and has engaged a writer who appears’ 
to poflefs confiderable abilities and an elegant tafte for com- 
pofition, and who is fuppofed to be a gentleman who, by a late 
work, has acquired deferved reputation as an hiftorian. 

‘Fhe volume before us earries the hiftory of the revolution no 
farther down than to the union of the three orders in the National 
Aflembly.on the 27th of June 1789; fo that the publication in 
fuch fma!] volumes bids fair to be very expenfive, and to re- 
quire a long time before it can be completed. ‘The narration, 
however, is very far from being prolix, and is compofed in 
an eafy, agreeable ftyle. In an account of fa&s fo recent, and 
that have been fo often related, we cannot expect that any thing 
¢an occur which would be new to our readers; efpeciaily as the 
author fuffers the events to fpeak for themfelves, and does not 
interrupt the narrative with his own remarks: it is therefore fuf- 
ficient to obferve, on this part of the work, that he appears 
to have collected from well known and, we believe, generally 
approved authorities, 

in his introduction, however, the author favours us with fome 
general and philofophical obfervations on the fubject of his work, 
and on the oppofite opinions of mankind concerning the revolu- 
tion. He dwells on the neceffity of diftinguifhing accurately 
between the feditious tumults of a mob, and the infurreétion ofa 
nation; the one always odious, prompted by ignorance and the 
moft feitifh and violent paffions; while the other, he obferves, 
may be refpectable, as it requires a knowlege of the general 
interefts of fociety,—a freedom from ali prejudice in favour of 
error, merely becaule it has been long eftablifhed,—and a faeri- 
fice of private interefts to thofe of the community. 

¢ When the conititution of a country is effentially faulty, or un- 
juftly adminittered ; when tyrannical governors introduce all the in- 
tamous arts of oppreffion ; when the infolence of power demands fer- 
vile fubmiffion, and diltributes what it calls jafice in the moft arbitrary 
manner; thea the probability of infurre&ion will be in proportion i 
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the good fenfe and magnanimity of the people. The moft oppreflive 
government may endure for ages, where ignorance and felfifhnefs pre- 
vail; the molt infamous tyranny, if it will fometimes confer partial fa- 
vours on its immediate inftruments, may {courge mankind as long as 
fuperitition keeps the people blind, or feifihh paffions deter them from 
the facrifice of private intereft: but let the veil of error fall from the 
eyes of fuch a nation;—Jet true felf-love, which feeks its happinefs in 
the common welfare, infpire the minds of a confiderable number of 
the citizens, —and they will foon plan an infurrection, againft which 
the crooked policy of their oppreffors will in vain employ the moft 
violent meafures.’ 

Such, according to our author, are the characters of a na- 
tional infurrection, which he applies to the French revolution 
int789. He obferves that-this ftupendous meafure was begun 
and carried on by the reprefentatives of the people, aflembled 
in confequence of the King’s command. That they proceeded 
much farther than he or his minifters intended, was owing to the 
defperate circumftances in which the nation had been involved by 
the extravagance of former adminiftrations, and mutt be afcribed 
to caufes which, in fimilar cafes, will always produce national 
infurrections.—T hough the hiftorian, however, exprefles the 
moft unreferved approbation of the revolution itfelf, he is very 
far from wifhing either to excufe or to palliate the particular 
inftances of cruelty, which refulted either from the violent re- 
fentment of the populace, or from the odious paffions of indi- 
viduals; he confefles that there were many fcenes in France, 
from which every humane man muft turn away with the utmoft 
averfion, and in relating which he will endeavour to infpire the 
abhorrence that he feels: but though he will indulge his feel- 
ings, he will not fuffer them to get the better of his judgement. 
He will reflect on the unavoidable circumftances of human na- 
ture; and he will confider that the calm dictates of reafon are not 
of themfelves fufficient to excite men to great and hazardous 
enterprifes, but that a ftronger impulfe is neceflary, which muft 
have a degree of force proportioned to the importance and dif- 
ficulties of the undertaking, and which, if it meet with for- 
midable oppofition, will fometimes rife into all the violence of 
paffion. Hence it is to be lamented that no confiderable re- 
volution, however juft in itfelf, or however well conduéed, 
ever took place without being difgraced by fome particular in- 
ftances of injuftice and cruelty. In eftimating the meafures of 
the National Aflembly, it is no more than juft to attend to the 
oppofition which they had to encounter, and to the dangers to 
which they were expofed from the adherents of the old court, from 
the intrigues of the princes and nobles, and from the influence 
af bigotted ecclefiattics ; for it is furely not equitable to fet all 
the actions of the revolutionifts in the wort lizht, without 
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taking any notice of the cruel defigns and projects of the other 
party, which, if they had not been prevented, would have 
given occafion to molt dreadful fcenes of flaughter :— but, con- 
tinues our author, whatever we may think of the juftice of par- 
ticular meafures, the candid politician muft acknowlege that 
the conduct of the National Aflembly difplayed fuch conftancy 
and confiftency, as muft lead us to conclude that its meafures 
were the refult of abfolute neceflity; and their efficacy fhews 
that they were highly expedient. The grand object of the 
revolution, though cenfured by politicians as romantic and 
impracticable, has been eftablifhed, and has hitherto trium- 
phed over all the violence of hoftile oppofition, and the more 
dangerous arts of corruption. Permanent energy and con- 
fittency of character have been imprefled on the French, of which 
they had been deemed incapable; infomuch that the moft de- 
clared enemies of the revolution have been obliged to acknow- 
lege their aftonifhment at the fuccefs of a plan whieh they had 
confidered as abfurd, and to confefs that it could not have been 
thus completed by any other meafures than thofe which the Nas 
tional Aflembly actually adopted. 

Such is the fubftance of the au.nor’s general view of the re- 
volution, on which we fhall leave our readers to make their 
own comments; what his opinion is concerning later events, 
in judging of which mankind are more divided, we know not. 
An impartial account of them would be defirable : but it is per- 
haps yet too early to hope for it; we muft wait till the angry 
paflions on both fides fhall have fubfided, and till, without being 
fwayed by national and political prejudices, men can give a 
patient attention to the fats and arguments of all the parties con- 
cerned. In fuch a review, the moralift will undoubtedly find 
many characters and actions which deferve the fevereft cenfure: 
but he will naturally examine whether thefe were all on one fide 
only, and whether the plans and defigns, if not the actual mea- 
fures, of the other party were not equally unjuft and odious, In 
this cafe he will lament the Jot of mankind, who are fo often 
the victims of ambition, and will direé his hopes of happinets 
to that better ftate of fociety, which the imperfections of hu- 
man governors will not be fuffered to difturb, and in which he 
will be fubject to no power that is not diredied by unerring 


wifdom and goodnefs. Sow. 
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Aet. XV. Des Moyens de faire la Paix; i.e. Cuncerning the 
Means of making Peace. S8vo. pp. 54. London, (a Pretence.) 
1794 
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man: but the misfortune is that national prejudices and paf- 
fions, and the partial interefts of minifters, have generally more 
influence in deciding the queftion of war or peace, than the 
dictates of religion and humanity, Sorry are we to obferve 
that there are too many of our countrymen who, when they 
talk or write concerning war, feem totally to forget that they 
profefs to be the difciples of the Prince of peace ; whatever may 
be their zeal for the alliance of church and ftate, it is evident 
that religion has very little connection with their politics. 

Previoufly to his propofals for making peace, the prefent au- 
thor takes a view of the caufes and objects of the war; the 
former, as relative to Great Britain, he reprefents as frivolous 
and infufficient to juftify it,—-the latter as extravagant and in- 
equitable; nay he hints what ought not to be believed, except 
on the moft decifive evidence, that Briffot was bribed to pro- 
mote a declaration of war againft us, in order to divert the 
Englifh from purfuing the plan of a parliamentary reform, The 
ftudy of our own hiftory, as well as of that of other countries, 
has not infpired us with implicit confidence in the vistues 
of ftatefmen: but it has taught us not eafily to credit every 
accufation that may be brought againft them. 

Having infifted that the war mutt be ruinous, which ever way 
it terminates, and that not even the moft fplendid conquefts wil! 
compenfate for the blood and treafure which it has already coft, 
he fays that Great Britain, as the principal in the war, is the 
only power that can give peace to Europe; and he aflerts that 
the French, notwith{tanding their enmity to the prefent mini- 
ftry, are fincerely defirous of peace with us. He thea anfwers 
the plaufible objeAion which has often been confidently made, 
with whom fhall we treat? As precedents in reply to this 
queftion, he adduces our own treaty with the Americans, that 
of the States General with the parliament of England in the 
time of the Commonwealth, and the tranfa&tions of Denmark, 
Sweden, and America, with the prefent French government. He 
obferves that, of the caufes alledged for commencing hoftilities, 
few now remain, and thofe are of fuch a nature that they may 
be fettled by negociation; and he affirms that nothing more is 
neceflary to terminate the war, than an uncquivocal declara- 
tion, by the Britifh court and its allies, that they will not at 
all interfere in the internal government of France, nor in any 
way attempt to violate the right of the French nation to 
choofe for itfelf fuch a form of government as it may deem 
moft conducive to its freedom and happinefs. In doing this, 
our author maintains that the court of London and its allies 
would only act conformably with their repeated public profef- 
fions; and that they have fecured to themfelves this honour- 
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able retreat, by not having acknowleged either the brother of 
the late monarch as regent, or his fon as king, of France. 
We think it probable that the declaration mentioned by this 
author might prepare the way fora peace: but, ardently as we 
with for fuch an event, we are not fo fanguine in our hopes 
as to imagine that this meafure would be fufficient to produce 
it. Nations not only have their particular interefts to confult, 
but are alfo, like individuals, influenced by pride and refent- 
ment ; and it is a melancholy truth that, in the generality of 
wars, ‘more blood is fhed to gratify the paffions than to pro. 


mote the true welfare of either the conan or the — So 





Art. XVI. Coufidérations fur les Effets de P Impl, bere i.e. Confi- 
derations on the Effeéts of Taxes in the different Modes of ‘J’axa- 
tion. Preceded by fome effential Notions refpecting the moft in- 
ftructive Eras of Society. By the Marquis De Casaux,F.R.S, 
and of the Agricultural Society of Florence. 8vo. pp 284. 
Dilly, &c. London, 1794. 


TH general talents of the Marquis De Casavux are already 

known to our readers *. To the gay and the thoughtle(s 
he abandons the province of pleafing, and fubmits to the labo- 
rious tafk of rendering himfelf ferviceable to fociety. Thus, b 
keeping a good look out to avert thofe calamities which would 
throw a {tate into confufion, he labours to prevent the difturb- 
ance of its enjoyments, to fecure to it the bleilings of peace, 
and confequently to promote the real happinefs of its people. 
From the very nature of fuch works, it is pretty certain that 
they will be read only by the thinking part of the community : 
but then the author may be aflured that they will be read with 
fatisfaction, and that he will meet with due applaufe for his 
ability, and for his philanthropy. 

The ftudy of finance is dry, but it is of the utmaft importance 
to fociety. On the fyftem of taxation depends the very exift- 
ence of every government: to the want of due attention to it, 
the prefent war, which defolates fo great a portion of the globe, 
may be afcribed ; and the Marquis is perfeCily right in obferv- 
ing that ¢ true notions of the nature and effedis of public contri- 
butions, refpecting the eafe of individuals and general profpe- 
rity, might have faved France all her misfortunes, and the reft 
of Europe all the blood which it bas already hed, and 1s itil] 
about to rfhed, and al] the treafures which it has expended and is 
ftill going to expend.’ He has the conflation of reflecting that, 
before the crifis came on, he raifed a warning voice, etd en- 





* See Rev. vol. Ixxvi. p. 301. 441.3 vol. Ixxvil. p. 127. 265.3 
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deavoured to call the attention of the public, of kings, and of 
their minifters, to this important fubjec&t ; which, had it been 
taken up in time, he is not afraid to fay, ¢ might have ftrength- 
ened the power of crowns, facilitated the adminittration of 
their officers, confolidated the obedience of the fubject, fecured 
the enjoyments of all, and have led perhaps ina very natural wey 
to that happy ftate, which is at prefent thought with too much 
reafon to be abfolutely chimerical.” With views of this kind 
our author publifhed, fome yearsago, his A/echani/me des Societes : 
but, fays he, in his prefent publication, 

« What fuccefs cauld I expes&t from a work, which demonftrated, to 
a nation frightened by the enormity of her engagements, that the 
owed a great part of her wealth to her debt; and that the would in- 
jure herfelf as much by paying it off, even if fhe had the means, as 
by annihilating it by a bankruptcy, a meaiure which there were per- 
fens fhamelefs enough to recommend :—which proved equaliy to an- 
other nation, with more wealth and a fmaHer debt, that her exilting 
embarrafiments, and many of her paft misfortunes, were to be afcribed 
only to the f{mallnefs of her debt, and to the fyficm, as deftructive 
as it was iniquitous, of reducing it when fhe was no longer able to 
borrow.’ 

This feeming paradox,—or, if it be a truth, a truth fo hard 
to be comprehended by the generality of mankind,—our author 
maintains moft ftrenuoufly in his prefent work ; and, in our 
opinion, with fo much fuccefs, that he muft either reduce to 
lilence thofe who think differently from him, or make it an 
extremely difficult tafk for them to find out even plaulible ar- 
uments to oppofe to his powerful reafoning. At the fame 
time, he appears to be fully aware of the difficulties which he 
had to encounter in an undertaking of this kind, and which he 
defcribes in a manner equally able and affecting : 

‘ Ot what ufe, (fays he, fpeaking of himfelf in the third perfon,) 
will be thefe ideas, if he be the only one who gives his mind tothem? 
and how is he to perfuade the public to beftow their attention on them? 
How is he to prevail on the world to turn their cyes from the prefent, 
which abforbs or deftroys all their faculties, and to fix them on a future 
itate of things, which the ableft men dare not forefee, and of which the 
ftouteit are afraid to form any judgment? What intere(t can ie ftill 
infpire for fociety, when he fees that its diffolution is determined in 
the country molt renowned for the pofleilion and enjoyment of it, and 
for conitantly ftudying how to increafe and propagate its clarms?— 

‘ Above a'l, how abfurd muff it be to enter on a diiiertation con- 
cerning the choice of taxes, at atime when the want of them is fo 
abundantly fupplied by profcriptions, murders, confikations, and the 
fill more fummary means of facrilege and extortion? What occation 
will there be for taxes, fhould that herd of robbers, whofe rapid proe 
grefs is marked by the moft deflructive fcourges, fucceed in perverting 
and overturning all Europe, as it has in fo thort a {pace of time én the 
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face of all Europe, and TO THE SHAME OF ALL Europr, perverted 


and overturned the moft powerful of her kingdoms ? 

« Why fhowid taxes be levied, if not for the prefervation of pro- 
perty, which thofe robbers deftroy every where when they cannot fe- 
cure it to themfelves? And on what can they be levied, when pro- 
perty fhall no longer have an exiftence ? 

€ What anfwer fhall I give to thele queftions ? What thall I oppofe 
to this too faithful picture of giddinefs and blindnefs, of audacioufnefs 
and pufillanimity, of atrocities and ftupor !—Suppofitions ! 

‘ I will fuppofe, then, that every one, who poffleifes or is the owner 
of any thing, from a cottage to a crown, is convinced at length of the 
neceflity of inftantly doing whatever may be requifite to prevent him- 
felf from being difpofieffed. 

« I will fuppofe 2 redoubling of the efforts evidently neceffary to 
ftifle the monfter that promifes to deftroy all Europe, that began with 
France, and whofe ftrength and ferocity increafe in proportion as the 
neighbouring ftates fuffer it to devour her, in the fatal and vain hope 
that in the end it will confume and devour itfelf. 

‘ I will fuppofe the moft fpeedy and moft complete fuccefs attend- 
ing thefe redoubled efforts of the combined powers. 

‘ I will fuppofe our children freed from the melancholy neceility of 
beginning fociety anew; that is to fay, Europe {peedily and firmly 
fecured againit the return of former barbarifm, into which the pro- 
longation of the prefent crifis would infallibly plunge her in the fpace 
of a few years, more or lefs. 

« I will confequently fuppofe France delivered from the Canibals 
that are tearing her to pieces; inftruéted and corrected by her faults 
and her misfortunes ; and from conviction decidedly for a monarchical 
government, wi/¢ly /imited,—for that monarchical government which is 
prefcribed and traced out for her by the government of the nations that 
furround her, by her extent, her population, her wealth ;— yes, her 
wealth, which is not annihilated, which can only be eclipfed, if her 
future government be monarchical and wifely limited ;—] repeat it, 
for that monarchical government wi/ely limited, without which France 
cannot profper, nor Europe recover her true balance; that balance which 
it would be fo difficult a tafk to form anew, if France were to lofe in 
Europe the influence which fhe can enjoy only in confequence of a 
powerful force, and of means capable of maintaining it, and directed 
by a wife government, which the other nations may refpe, without being 
in a fituation to dread it; that balance which her prefent tyrants are 
promifing to replace by another,which cannot be eftablifhed and confoli- 
dated in Europe, fhould the number of republics increafe, until every 
ftate in it fhall become a republic. Princes and kings, look toit....- 

« You republics, whofe prefent conduct difcovers perhaps the piti- 
ful deiire of being no longer preceded in the political hicrarchy by the 
ambaffadors of kings and princes, confider that one among you will 
foon rule all the others :—confider how dangerous it will be to difpute 
that honour with the moft populous, the bell fituated for having in the 
fhorteft fpace of time enormous bodies of troops in ten different points 
atonce, and to firike in that quarter, which fhe fhall have fet down as 
the order of the day :—conifider that this honour belongs to the molt 
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extenfive, the moft confiftent and obftinate in her plans, the mof 

cret in her deliberations, the moft frusxful and the molt incxhault- 
ible as well as the moft atrocious in her refources and her means, the 
moft barbarous and implacable in her vengeance. .... And let her 
pretended fifters read before hand their own fate in the lot of all the 
cities, all the provinces, and all the children of misfortune who in 
France endeavoured to efcape, or tear themfelves from the iron yoke 
which their tyrants daily make heavier on their necks. 

‘And THou, of whom they would not perhaps have attempted to 
root out the idea, if it were not for the purpofe of degrading that of kings 
and princes! Tuou! OBerna,no lefsincomprehenfible in the excefles 
which are now committing and in the deftruétions which have not yet 
worn Out THY patience, than THOU walt, when THov didift firft be- 
gin time, in that immenfity of productions which difplayed rHy 
beneficence as much as THY power,—caufes being fubject to THEE, 
{fo muft be their effects; deign to realize thefe fuppofitions, which will 
alfo atteft Tuy exiftence!’ 

While this extract developes the author’s fentiments, which 
we fhall not criticize, it alfo fhews that he was fully aware of 
the arduoufnefs of his undertaking ; and from this fample of 
his abilities a reader might venture to confider him as equal to 
the tafk that he has impofed on himfelf. If fuch a judgment 
be formed at the outfet, we will venture to fay that, when the 
reader has gone through the book, he will find it confirmed. 
The Marquis might very fairly ftand forwards as a candidate for 
fame: but he feems to have a better object in view—the peace 
and happinefs of mankind ; he forgets the author in the man ; and 
he invites others to examine, with the fevereft criticifm, not his 
ftyle and the graces of diction, but his plans and his fyftems, for 
the purpofe of afcertaining the truth or falfehood of fome pofi- 
tions which he lays down, and on which the future peace and 
profperity of Europe may depend. 

‘ Let them examine, ({ays he,) whether it be not to the falfity of 
the general opinion refpecting public debts and taxes that England 
owes the lofs of America, France all her misfortunes, and Eurcpe, 
the fhameful penury of the only means capable of preferving lier from 
the fame difaiters. Let them examine with rigour every thing that 
I fhall venture to advance: let them difcufs it in the way in which 
they ought to difcufs the object of the moft imminent, the moft general, 
and the moft unqueftionable intereft that ever yet was fubject to public 
difcuffion.—I will myfelf applaud the feverett critics; itis not without 
defign, it is not from any thing particular in my character, that | 
myfelt fet, to all thofe whofe opinions I combat, the example of the 
feverity which they ought to exercife with refpeét to mine.’ 

Such is the author’s debut in the publication before us, which 
we will analyze with as much brevity as the nature of the fubject, 
and a wifh to do juftice to it, will allow. His former work, 
** The Mechanifm of Societies,’ was thought by the critics to 
have been defeétive in this refpeét, that the Marquis erroneoufly 
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prefumed that his readers were as intimately acquainted, as 
he was himfelf, with the principles that formed the bafis 0 
his whole fyftem ; which was confequently obfcure, if not 
unintelligible, to a great part of the public, whofe attention had 
not been ‘turned to fubjeas of this nature. In the prefe nt volume, 

he guards againtt fuch a defect, and goes into a minute detail of 
the ‘grounds on which the whole of his argumen:s refts; indeed 
it is fo very minute, that he himfelf fears it may be called pue- 

rile: but on the other hand it is attended with this advantage, 

that it makes the elements of his principles fo clear, that ering 
an ordinary capacity may be able with facility to underftand 
them. ‘To this part of his plan he devotes no incontiderable 
portion of the work, for his ¢ Preliminary Notions’ occupy the 
fpace between page 12 and page 93. 

Before he ftates how fociety thould be maintained, the Mar. 
quis thinks it neceflary to inquire by what means it firit was 
formed; thus taking up the bufinefs ab ove. Some theoritts, 
he obferves, have fuppoled fociety to have originated in force; 
while others have pronounced it to be the offspring of reafon, 
and the creatyre of compact. Our author cares not which fy a 
tem is adopted, as the principles which he lays down do not 
depend on either of them feparately and diftinlly : ‘ For, (fays 


he, ) in whichever of the two Society may have originated, a time 


comes when rea/on mult call in force to its aid, or farce mult 


apply to rea/on for fupport : it would be dangerous then to truft 
to either of them, without a certainty of the co-operation of the 
other.’ 
He fuppofes the primitive ftate of man to be feemingly the mot 
oppofite to every hope of affociation, becaufe even in fuch a 
{tate he finds reafons that neceflarily lead to the promotion of 
fociety ; and he divides what he calls his theoretic romance into 
feven eras, becaufe he is of opinion that the confideration of 
each of them feparately, and without any regard whatever to the 
fucceeding one, will be fuffcient to give the folution of the pro- 
blems which moft eflentially intereft focial order, and will re- 
move every doubt relative to the true intereit, that is to fay, the 
re(pective duties and rights of the different members of lociety, 
when it is arrived at that ftate in which it exifts at prefent in 
the world. 

In his firft era, or ftage of fociety, he points out the manner 


in which fixed or real property was acquired and improved ; 
thence deducing the title which man has in reafon as well as 


sao to fuch acquilitions. 
The pretended ftate of nature is that in which the rights of man 
ied no other bounds than his ftrength and his appetites. - The flate 


of fociety is that in which the exerciie of the faculties, that we have 
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received from nature, and the ufe of every thing tiat we have ac- 
quired or might acquire through them, are limited by law, where its 
swoice is heard, and by confcience when the law is filent. Law has 
external characters which make it known to thoie who knew it not be- 
fore, and recall it to the memory of thoie who had forgotten it. 
Confcience is that kind of moral initinét, of which man alone appears 
to be fufceptible, and which more advantageoully diitinguifhes him 
from all other animals ; it is that fecret voice which {peaks only to his 
heart, and too often againft his will, when the intereft of another perfon 
ftands in the way of any of his defires, and when there exiils no politive 
law that tells him in what he may then indulge, and from what he 
ought to refrain.’ 

Nothing, in the author’s opinion, can be more erroneous 
than tocontraft this latter ftate with that of nature; as it is beyond 
a doubt that from nature we derive that irrefiftible inclination 
which draws us towards each other, and that underftanding and 
perfeétibility which are conftantly on the fearch for, and fooner 
or jater difcover, and at length adopt, the means moft capable 
of remedying the inconveniencies infeparable from every {pecics 
of human affociation, and the laws moft proper for multiplying 
and fecuring the advantages necedlarily attached to fociety. 


« Neverthelefs, I will fuppofe this pretended ftate of nature, and [ 
would afk the good Rouffeau himfelf, after the intoxication of his firft 
literary fucceffes had a little fubfided, what reafon could have induced 
man to renounce that ftate, the charms of which were fo admirably 
reprefented to him by his brilliant imagination; what reafon?—The 
dreadful neceflity of being always in arms either to feize what he had 
not, or todefend what he had ;—the agitation, or rather the burning 
fever infeparable from that dreadful necefiit y 3—the conftant fear that 
was felt by any one who believed that he did not alone poffefs tlrength 
fuperior to that of all the other men by whom he faw himfelf fur- 
rounded ;—the defire and the facility of freeing himfelf, in thofe early 
times, from thefe diftrefling inquietudes, the prolongation of which 
would have rendered the condition of man a hundred times more de- 
plorable than that of the brute beafts, whofe inferiority to nimfelf, 
after all is faid and done, he very foon difcovered. The firft who 
then bevan to reafon on the fubject thus faid to himfelf: «* I will fly 
from thofe monfters endowed like myfeif with a human form, but 
who make ufe of their reafon only the better to fecure their prey, or 
of their flrength only to fabjett their weaker fellow-creatures to their 
brutality, or to butcher them. J will fearch for an afylum from their 
attacks, their craft, their perfid . Iwill make choice of the vileit 
and mott remote retreat; for in fuch only fhall Llive in peace. I will 
make it impenetrable to every thing that I would with to keep out of 
it, inacceflible to al! thofe who might be capable of difturbing my 
tranquillity, difputing my pleafures, or interrupting my labour,—that 
labour which can fo eafily fatisfy all the wants that ferve as pretexts 
for their ferocity. | will find fuch an alylum ; I will lead to it my wife, 
whom thefe monfers fo often endeavoured to tear from me, and to 
whom J am indebted for vie only moments of my ufe in which I have 
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not deplored my exiltence as a misfortune : I will carry with me my 
tivo cluldren whom I feed now, and who will feed me in my old age, 
as 1 have fed thofe who did the fame for me when I was a child; 
thefe two children, whom the monfters were going to butcher as they 
butchered my tather; | will tell them of the danger to which they are 
expoted ; | wil tell them what | did to fnatch them from it, and what 
they ouglit todo, in order not to be expofed any more to the like horrors, 
During their infancy, they fhall fce me cultivate the land, where I thall 
have placed them in fafety, where the itakes, the pales, the intrenchments 
with which [ fhall have forttfed it, will guard their lives together with 
my own and that of my wife; they will icon be able to join us in till- 
ine the earth which will be our common fuepport; and untl then J 
fhail not be afraid that any others befides themfelves thall partake in 
the produce of our labour.” 

« Let us now fuppofe that thefe ftakes, thefe pales, thefe intrench- 
ments,—acknowledged to be neceflary to the execution of the very 
reafouable proj Ct of the man in a complete fate of nature of whom | have 
been fpeaking,—-and which, it feems, the good Rouffeau would have 
immediately pulled up,—-had efcaped the fearch or refifted the attacks 
of the robbers again!t whom this poor man withed to fecure himfelf; I 
afk whether, in the eyes of any other than a robber, thefe takes, pales, 
end intrenchmeuts did not prove that he had taken pofleflion of this 
wild uncultivated fpot; and did not point out to any other than a robber the 
necetiity of looking for a piece of ground fomewhere elfe, and purfuing 
a fi:nilar plan of operations on it, 1f he were really tired of the life ofa 
plunderer?—I afk whether the /adour, of which this ground exhibited 
the marks, did not prove the property of it to be in the hands of him 
who hac fortified, defended, and put icin a flate of cultivation? —I afk 
whether this right of property dees net include that of tran{mitting it? 
}n a word, I aik whether, after a certain known and fixed period, it 
would not be as abfurd as it would be iniquitous to require from the 
poifeffor of the land any other title to the property, than an uninter- 
rupted poifeffion up to that momert ?—Let us not look elfewhere for 
the origin of ProvERTY, the onty immutable bafis, as well as indij- 
penjable fupport of the facial edifice :—but let us confider what it offers to 
the mind at the very outfet. 

‘ 'The firit obfervation that prefents itfelf is the accumulation of the 
labour of feveral years, fuch as ditches, palings, cabins, plantations, 
&c. an accumulation evidently neceflary to facilitate and fecure for 
each fucceeding ycar the quantity of produce, which could not be ex- 
pectec, except after the lapfe of many other years, without this ace 
cumulation of aiterior labours. 

« The fecond obfervation is, that thefe anterior labours increafe the 
value of the land, that they ought to be rewarded with a portion of its 

roduce, and that in this point of view they reprefent a fecond capital. 

‘ Thirdly, that it is impoffible every year to derive an advantage 
from anterior lzbours, which, in the hand of the owner of the foil, is 
confounded with the capital of the land, without the afhftance of a 
third capital, a capital of annual labour, without which there would 
not be a conitant reproduction. 

‘ Inthe cafe which I have fuppofed, itis evident that the owner of 


the foil unites in is own perfon ali the three forts of capitals that I ie 
defcribed, 
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defcribed, and that he alone is entitled to the whole produce arifing 
from them: but itis eafy to fuppofe thefe three capitals to be in the hands 
of three different perfonss and the {malleit reflection will fuilice to thew 
that then the annual produce ought to be divided equally between che 
three proprietors or capitali/ts.’ 

That the reader may perfectly underftand the author through 
out his work, he muft bear in mind this diftribution of intereiis 
or capitals, on which the whole of the reafoning hinges. 

In his fecond era, our author fuppofes that a fecond man ar- 
rives at the habitation of the firft fetler, and thus addreiles him : 

«« | have been round all your grounds; they are well fecured againft 
robbers, and no one can get into them without your permiilion ; but 
they are of fo great an extent, that even if you were to have annually 
as many children as you will have in fifty years, it would be impoflibie 
for you to till the whole. I have children as well as you, and a wife 
who will bring me more. 1 with, like you, to fheiter them and mytelf 
from the robbers whom we have fo much reafon to dread: befides, L 
fee that there are in your lands certain eftablifhments which mutt facili- 
tate labour, and render it productive in a fliorter time and to a much 
more confiderable degree than I could expect in return for my pains, 
were I to look out for an uncultivated {pot, to fortify it againit the at- 
tacks of robbers, tofell trees, to fow corn, and, until reaping time, to 
depend for my fubfiitence on hunting. Give us leave to work with 
you, and we will make an equal divifion of the produce of our common 
labour.”’ 


The other man tells him that he is willing to admit him and his 
family into his fociety, but not to divide egually the produce of 
their labour. He fays that, when he firitt began to form his 
eftablifhment, he fcarcely was able to make one and ahalf (no 
matter what *) of his induftry: 


* At prefent, (fays he,) it produces me four or five with a great deal 
lets labour; 1 have houfes where I lay up the fruits of an abundant 
year to guard againit what I have experienced more than once, a bad 
year in which | had either no crop at all or a very icanty one: | mutt 
therefore look on two parts out of four of the produce of my annual in- 
duitry, as belonging both to my capital in Jand, and to the accumulation 
of thole capitals of anterior labours, which very foon made the earth 
produce twofold, and enabled me to hoard what ] had no occafion to 
confume ; the other two portyons belong to me as the price of my 
annual induitry, without which | could not, any more than you, fub- 
fiit even with this accumulation of fo many other capitals, acquired 
with fo much toil, and to which you have not at all contributed. 

“© Jf to my labour, which 1 wiil not fpare, and to that of my wife, 
who is as well able to work as yours, you add your own, my land will 
certainly yield eight or nine; of which 1 will claim one-third on account 
of my property in the foil and of my ftock ariiing from anterior labours ; 
another third as the price of my year’s work; and the remaining 
tnisd thall belong to you; and obferve that, though 1 thus get twice 
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as much as you, yet you get, in the very firft year, what I did not 
get till many years after | planted the firft flake, cut down the firit 
tree, and laid the firft ftone of the buildings where | keep the overplus 
of my harvefts, on which 1 live during barren years, and without which 
J] mutt ftarve. Obferve, alfo, that it is by means of thefe buildings, and 
of this overplus which they have preferved, that 1 am enabled to feed 
you from this day forwards; and that I fhall be obliged to feed you, 
your wife, and your children, till next year; for it will not be till then 
that we fhall get in our increafe, the third of which will not, ttridtly 
ipeaking, be due to you till after the harveft.”’ 

« What fhall the new comer do? I fee but three ways in which he 
can proceed. ‘The firft, to accept the proportion that is offered to 
him. The fecond, to go in fearch of an uninhabited, uncultivated 
piece of ground, to fortify, plant it, &c. and content himfelf for 
feveral years with a produce greatly below the third part which he 
could procure from this very day forwards in the land belonging -to 
another. The third, to murder the proprietor and his children, that 
he may enjoy his wife and land, and the accumulation of former la- 
bours, which coft him neither pains nor trouble, and which made 
worth four or five the annual induftry of the unfortunate man whom he 
fhall have maffacred, and of his wife, whom he fhall have appro- 
priated to his own ufe. This laft mode is certainly the fhorteft : but 
then it is defcribed by the names of rape, robbery, and murder. [| 
fuppofe then that the fecond man accepts the offer.’ 


In the third era, we are to fuppofe the arrival of a third man 
with a wife and two children, who thus addrefles the proprietor 


of the foil: 


«¢ What occafion have you to till the ground? Yow had better 
watch over the ftate of your palings ; I have feen fome of them that 
are ready to tumble down; go and repair them: your land produces 
you—fo much—with your labour and that of the fecond family ; mine 
fha]l replace yours; fo that the annual produce will ftill be the fame. 
It is true we can afford you only three fhares inftead of the fix which you 
now get with hard working: but of thefe fix, one-half is in return for 
your annual induftry, the other for your anterior labours: this half is 
juftly referved to you as the price of thofe works, without which we 
could not make what we are to have for our part.’’ 

« The propofal is accepted; and thus the great capitali/?, or pro- 
prietor by excellence, experiences a real but a juft reduction of one- 
half of his income: but then, at the fame time, he is freed from all 
other occupation, except that of infpeCting the work of the other two 
families, and keeping in repair and: proper condition whatever may be 
neceflary to render it productive.’ 


In the fourth era, the laft comer makes a propofal to the 


fecond comer, of this nature: 

«* You and I have now between us two-thirds of the produce of the 
land, which in good years amounts to fix, in bad feafons to no more 
than four. Now, if you will confent to leave the whole management of 
the work to me, ! will engage that, let the years be good cr bad, yoo 
fhall never have lefs to receive than fix, and that you fhall even 
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paid before-hand. 1 will alfo give fix to the owner of the land: but 
he muft wait for it till the end of the year. The favings which I have 
already made, and the plans and improvements that I have in my 
head, will enable me punctually to fulful thefe engagements ; I alone 
fhall be anfwerable to the proprietor ; he fhall have no demand on you; 
you and I fhal! both work: bat I hall be the fole dire€tor ; and | I en- 
eage that you fhall not be a fufferer by any failure of crops.”’ 

The propofal is eagerly embraced by all parties ; and thus 
our author eftablifhes, in a very jult, reafonable, and natura! 
manner, an inequality of conditions among the inhabitants of 
the plantation. The firft becomes the /andlord, the fecond the 
farmer, the third the /abourer , the firft gets rent for his land— 
the third receives wages, to which he is entitled, without abate- 
ment, let the produce of the year be great or {imall,—and the 
middle man is able to turn fo much to his account the labour of 
the latter, and the eitate and eftablifhments of the former, that 
he finds himfelf in a condition to lay up annually a confiderable 
portion fer his family, after having punCtually fulhlled his en- 
yagements to both. 

In the fifth era, other families arrive, and apply for leave to 
fettle on a part of the land, and to build a town; and the 
manner in which they can render themfelves ufeful to the colony 
is thus defcribed by one of the party: 

‘* Your labourers lofe one-half of their time in making themfelves 
a very aukward kind of clothing, and indifferent implements of huf- 
bandry, which itand in need of conftant repairs. Is it not true that, 
if they were to employ folely in raifing provilions, tha at half of their 
time which they now pir in making indifferent clothes, and bad im- 
plements, the quantity of provitions which they woy ald raife by work- 
ing better and more e xpeditioul} , and with good inflruments, would 
be double what itis at prefent? This iacres te of provifions will be 
attended with no lofs nor inconvenience to you, as we fhall take it off 
your hands, and wiil even pay for it by advance in good clothes and 
good inftruments, of which you are in great want, and of which you 
have not yet even an idea.”’ 

Here is a new clafs introduced into fociety, citizens and 
manufacturers ; and thourh, like the hufbandmen, they live by 
the work of their hands, it is of a different kind, and not im- 
mediately connected with the land :—their joint labours produce 
what the author calls a capital of indu; ory, He fhews that all 
thefe different ny of mea are benehted by the prior labours 
of the individual who firft cleared, fenced, and planted the 
ground; and that, had it not been for thofe Jabours, it 
would have been impoffible tor them to have entered immedi- 
ately into the enjoyment of the quantum of produce, which they 
began to derive from their induftry at the moment of their en- 
trance on the land, Thus the three interefts of the land-owner, 
5 the 
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the farmer, and the manufacturer, are fhewn to be not only not 
oppofite to, but clofely dependent on, and mutually beneficial 
to each other; fo that no one of them could be fupprefled with- 
out either abfolute ruin, or almoft intolerable injury, to the other 


two. s 
[To be continued in the Review for February.] h cvoesf, 
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Art. XVII. Cours de Gallicifmes, &c.; 7. e. A Series of Gallicifms, 
or Idioms of the French Language. By P.L. pe Beaucvair. 
Firft Part. Crown 8vo. pp. 326. Frankfort, 1794. De Boffe, 
London. Price 3s. fewed. 


yn is a work more calculated for facilitating to foreigners 


the perufal of old French authors, and the intelligence of 
colloquial language, than the perufal of modern French books. 
Every language has its peculiar idioms; and perhaps there is no 
Kuropean tongue which more abounds with phrafes, and words 
ufed in fo peculiar a manner as totally to preclude literal tranf- 
lation into any other language, than the French. 

The author tells us, in his preface, that * by Gallici/ms are 
implied thofe peculiar conftructions in the French language, 
which differ from all the common rules of Grammar: fuch 
as figurative and proverbial ways of fpeaking, which long ufe 
has confecrated, and which now conftitute much of the wit and 
elegance of ftyle. 

« How is it poffible to underftand or fpeak a language well, if we 
are ignorant of the moft delicate, but at the fame time the moft dif- 
ficult, parts of its conftruction ? Though a ftudent in this language 
may have laboured at all the rules of Syntax; learned a great number 
of words by heart; ftudied their different combinations, regular and 
irregular conjugations, cafes, genders, numbers, and all that belongs 
to general grammar ; how can application and memory, however un- 
common, enable him to underfland a Frenchman accuftomed to the 
fubtilties of his language, and who makes frequent ufe of Gallicifms? 

‘ If he fhould hear a native of France fay, forexample: Vous 
mavex fait croquer le marmot pendant deux heures; allons faire ri- 
paille ; lui avex-vous lavé la téte? ils boivent a tire-larigot ; mettons nos 
bribes enfemble... and an infinite number of familiar and metaphorical 
exprefiions, in conftant ufe among the French; would fuch a ftudent 
in their language be able to reply to {uch expreflions, if he were un- 
able to comprehend them ?’ 

‘The peculiar ufe of the verb ABATTRE is well explained. 
Abattre les cuirs—to flay. Vous abattez bien du bois—a phrale 
at tric-frac, and back-gammon, for gaining points, and tak- 
ingupmen. Abattre beaucoup de bois—difpatching a great deal 
of bufinefs in a fhort time. Petite pluie abat grand vent—a 
gentle word calms much choler. Abattre le brouillard—eating 
and drinking much in a morning; a hearty breaktalt. Abattre 
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Jes cornes G un homme fier—make a proud man draw in his horns. 
Petit chéne abat grand vent—a littie man of Courage may van- 
quifh a great blufterer. 

ABOYER. Chien qui aboye ne mort pas—clamorous people 
are not the moft to be feared. ‘Famais bon chien n'aboye en vain 
—a prudent man does not undertake a bufinefs without a pro- 
{pect of fuccefs. Aboyer aprés quelgu’un—to purfue or abufe any 
one. Abeyer apres quelque chofe—to covet with extreme eagernefss 

AFFAMER. Affamer fon ecriture—to write with very fine 
and almoft imperceptible ftrokes. Un habit affamé—too tight 
a garment. Ventre affaméi n’a point d’oreilles: a proverb not 
very difficult to comprehend: a hungry man unwillingly liftens 
to reafon, eloquence, mufic, or even wit and humour. 

ALAMBIQUER. S'alambiquer I'e/prit—to fatigue the mind 
with the ftudy of abftra€ted and impraéticable propofitions. 
Des penfees alambiquées—too great fubtilties and refinements in 
a dilcourte. 

ALLER, S’EN ALLER. This verb has fo many peculiarities 
of fignification and application, that it has employed more 
than two pages of the prefent work. Aller fimply means no 
more than to go or remove from one place to another :—but 
the author confines himfelf to the figurative and idiomatic tenfes 
of this verb. 

AMI, AMITIE. Ami, jufque aux autels—I’!l fupport him as 
far as my confcience will allow. The word amitié in the plu- 
ral means compliments: faites bien des amitiés de ma part a 
vos parens——make my beft compliments to your family. 

Ance. A perfon is faid voir des anges violets, who is become 
vifionary and fanatical. Rire aux anges—foolifh mirth and 
caufelefs rapture. Boire aux anges—when unable to give a toaft. 

AposTROPHER. In pleafantry it is faid: Fe l’ai apoftrophé 
d’un coup de pit, de quelques coups de baton—for, | have kicked 
or thrafhed him well. 

This book is written for the meridian of Germany, but would 
be equally ufeful to the Englifh who are fond of the French lan- 
guage and literature. The author, however, among a great 
number of phrafes and words that are colloquial and uncommon 
in books, has given himfelf the trouble of explaining many ex- 
preffions, of which neither foreigners nor ignorant F leadbiie 
can for a moment doubt the meaning: fuch as Babel—Babouin 
— Bibliotique, &c. 

BAISER is well explained, and will be an ufeful article to 
foreigners. Baifer une fille, for example, means more than 
giving a girl a kifs;—nor fhould it be faid—bai/ez madame, ot 
mademoifelle, if civility and decorum are only intended, but em- 
braffex la—embrace her. 

App. Rey. Vor. xy. Qq Barpot. 
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BArpor. Etre le bardot d'une fociéte—to be the butt of the 
company. Qu. Did Shak{peare name Bardolph from this idea? 
BAROQUE, figuratively ufed, implies whimfical, capricious, in 
bad tafte. C'e/? un homme barcque ; on ne faursit vivre avec lui 
—he is fuch a whimfica!l and impracticable being, that there is 
no living with him. ‘lhe French eall Italian mufic, barogue. 

Baton. Tour de baton~taken by force. Le baton de ‘faccb 
—an aftronomical inftrument of menfuration. Travailfer a 
baton ronipu——to work at odd times. 

Etre rédutt a baton blanc— reduced to extreme poverty. Mdener 
guclqu’un le baton haut—to command imperioufly, infolently. 
Foire fauter le kdton —to ordcr any one to furrender. 

BEAU, BEL, BELLE, ‘This adjeGtive furnifhes an infinity 
of Gallicifms. Beau dire—beau faire—leau crier—to fpeak, 
2G, or cry out in vain, Pafer pour beau—to pay nobody. 
Faire beau beau — plaw the fawning lover—pretended tendernefs: 
La belle plumé fait le bel cifeau—fine feathers make fine birds— 
figuratively—-fine cloaths trequently make uglinefs and defor- 
mity admired. Denner beau jeu a que'que un—afford an oppor- 
tunity for gaining a point, Vaus me la baillez belle—you would 
fain make me believe it. Echapper belle—to efcape a great danger. 
Au beau milieu de la nuit—in the dead of the night. 

Roupin. ‘Though pudding belongs to the Englifh kitchen, 
it fometimes makes a figure in the French parlour: where a 
man with a broad, fat, well-fed face, is called foufleur de 
boudin—a pudding-blower. An unfuccefsful enterprize is faid 
to have been boiled in pudding water. A poor gentleman mar- 
ried to a rich citizen is termed, faire un boudin, &c. 

This firft part ends with the letter1; the fecond, we are in- 
formed, is forthcoming. 

We have now a Synonymy for the Englifh language, which, 
though not complete, yet is lefs defelive, perhaps, than that 
of the Abbé Girard in French was in the firft edition; and we 
now feem to want, for our own language, a collection and ex- 
planation of Anglici/ms: peculiar pkrafes, idioms, and prover- 
bial expreffions, fuch as Addifon ufed fo conftantly, and fohn- 
fon fo feduloufly avoided, that their feveral ftyles may be 
known, imitated, and characterized by their abundance or omif- 
fion. The exclufive admirers of Addifon fay that his writings 
are enriched and embellifhed by true idioms of our language ; 
while the votaries of Johnfon aflure us that, by avoiding com- 
mon phrafes and proverbial expreflions, he has rendered our 
language not only more elegant, clear, and intelligible, to fo- 
rei@ners, but more grammatical and unequivocal to ourfelves, 
is well as more eafy to tranflate into other languages. Ray's 
Praverbs, Shakfpeare, Milton, and other old poets, with the 
| afiftance 
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affiftance of their commentators, would furnith abundant mate- 
tials to any philologer' who fhould undertake a work for the 


Englifh language fimilar to that before us. : DP B-y. 





Art. XVIIL. Werken van bet Genoot/chap, (Fc. i.e. 'Tranfactions of 
the Society eftablifhed in Leyden for promoting Mathematical 
Knowlege. Vol.!. 8vo. pp.216. Leyden. 1794. 

T gives us fatisfaction to obferve that mathematical know- 

lege is more cultivated and encouraged in Holland than 
formerly, This fociety, which was eftablifhed in 1785, con- 
fifted of gentlemen who, perfuaded of the utility and importance 
of mathematics, wifhed to fee them more generally made a part 
of the education of youth. For this purpofe, they annually dif- 
tributed premiums to fuch young perfons as had diftinguifhed 
themfelves by their progrefs in the feveral branches of this 

{cience: but, as the number of members increafed, their bene- 

ficent defigns extended; they eftablifhed a {chool, and attracted 

the public attention by propofing premiunis for the beft diflerta- 
tion on a prize-queftion relative. to this ftudy. The eflay, 
which is the fubject of the prefent volume, is an inquiry into 
the beft method of removing that diflike to mathematics which 
many young perfons conceive, and which prevents their pur- 
fuing thefe ftudies with that attention and perfeverance which 
are neceflary in order to make a confiderable progrefs in them. 

The victorious candidate on this occafion was M, A. I. Der- 

MAN, fiudent of Jaw in the Academical School of Amfterdam. 

His diflertation, and one on the fame fubject by M. J. L.Kes- 

MANN, an officer in the fervice of the States, take up the 

greater part of the volume: but they are prefaced by the ad- 

dreffles to the Society and the feveral candidates at the annual 
meeting on diftributing the prizes, by M. P. Van Cam- 

PEN, and M, JoHan MegeErMaAn, the prefidents. On M. 

Van Campen’s fpeech we can beftow little praife. It has not 

the leaft relation, that we can trace, to the objeé of the fo- 

ciety, and very little to the fubject which he profefles to difculs. 

It is entitled, A Difcourfe on the Equality of the Faculties of 

Mankind; this, we confefs, ftruck us as not a little paradoxi- 

cal, and we expected to fee Jacobinifm applied to mathematics: 

but we found that by faculties the author means only the exter- 
nal fenfes, and that, after having aflerted that the fenfations, 
conveyed by thete faculties, are fimilar in every individual, he 
quits the fubject, and declaims on the wifdom of Providence 
as difplayed in the conftitution of nature, and illuftrated by 
philofophy. M. Meerman’s addreis is more to the purpofe, 
and contains fome good obfervations on the defects in the com- 
mon {choo! education of thofe who are igtended for the univer- 

Qqg2- fity. 
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fity. He allows the utility and importance of the languages, 
both antient and modern, but he juftly obferves that they are 
only the means of acquiring that knowlege, whether general 
or profeffional, which is moft ufeful to fociety ; and he laments 
that they fhould be made to engrofs fo many of the moft 
valuable years of life, to the exclufion of every other ftudy; in 
confequence of which, many youths go from the grammars 
{chool to the univerfity, without any knowlege except that of 
words, and of the few detached events and fentiments that have 
occurred in the themes which they were obliged to make, or 
in the {mall portion of the feveral poets and profe authors whom 
they have read. Thus they are totally unprepared for their 
future ftudies ; and, during the four or five years of their refidence 
at college, they are overwhelmed with a diverfity of fcientific pur- 
fuits, which they have not time to ftudy with the attention requi- 
fite to make a proficiency inany. Hence M. Meerman wifhes 
that, at the grammar fchools in Holland, as in thofe in Ger- 
many, provifion were made for teaching youth not merely the 
learned languages, but alfo the firft principles of hiftory, geoe 
graphy, logic, mathematics, natural philofophy, and morals; and 
if thefe fciences were taught in Latin, the main obje& of the 
{chool would not be obftructed. We mention thefe obfervations, 
becaufe we think them well-founded, and becaufe they are not 
wholly inapplicable tothe great public fchools in our owncountry. 
M. Deiman’s diflertation is worthy of praife, as it fhews 
that he has attentively ftudied the progrefs of the intelle€tual 
faculties in youth, and has derived advantage from the ebferva- 
tions of the beft writers on the tubjeét. He firft inquires into 
the caufes of that diflike of the mathematics, which many young 
people betray. This he afcribes to the natural attachment of 
youth to objects that {trike their fenfes, which are the vehicles 
that convey the firft ideas to their minds; this circumftance 
naturally gives them a difrelifh to the purfuit of a fcience, the firft 
elements of which treat of abftract ideas, and require a clofe 
and undivided attention to a train of reafoning totally oppofite 
to the habits of childhood, and of which it is impoffible that the 
Jearner fhould immediately perceive the utility. Another caufe 
of this difguft may be found in the prejudices entertained againft 
mathematics by thofe who are ignorant of them; and who are 
apt to imagine that, except for perfons in whofe profeffion this 
f{cience is immediately neceflary, it is rather an ornamental 
accomplifhment than an ufeful acquifition :—but M. Deimaw 
very ably pleads the general.utility of mathematical ftudies, as 
the beft mode of preparing the mind for the acquifition even of 
thofe branches of {ci¢nce which at firft fight feem deaft con- 
necied with them, ‘They teach us to form clear and diftin@ 
ideas, 
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jdeas, and to arrange them in a proper order; they accuftom 
us ta recollect and compare the ideas which we have obtained, 
and thence to deduce new truths; and they habituate us to 
brevity and precifion in our reafoning. That the ftudy of ma- 
thematics is difficult and dry is another objection which, though | 
partly true, is greatly exaggerated by prejudice: but from this | 
difficulty the author deduces the univerfal utility of thefe ftudies, | 
as they tend to correct that indolence of mind and diflike to | 
clofe and continued application, which are the greateft enemies | 
to our progrefs in knowlege of any kind; which, if not early 
vanquifhed, become more powerful as we advance in years s 
and which lead men to abandon their ftudies as foon as they are 
no longer compelled to purfue them, and to reft fatished with 
fuperficial and inaccurate notions. 
The chief remedy here propofed for the removal of thefe ob- 
ftacles is to make young perfons begin to learn mathematics as 
early as pofible, or as foon as their intellectual faculties have 
acquired fufficient ftrength. His caution to avoid burdening the 
learner with long leflgns, and his direétions relative to the mode 
of teaching, are very judicious; and he concludes his diflertation 
by enumerating the many advantages that refult from makin 
the ftudy of mathematics precede that of every other fcience, 
M. Kesmann’s differtation is alfo judicious and fenfible; 
though not fo completely finifhed as the former. He agrees in 
moft things with his competitor: but he allows that there are 
fome yeuths who have no mathematical perception, who are 
incapable of making any progrefs in this fcience, and on 
whom the labour of the beft teacher is vain. In a word, he 
thinks that a certain tafte is neceflary to the attainment of this 
knowlege ; whereas M. DerMan appears to be of opinion that 
none, who do not labour under a natural weaknefs of intellect, 
are incapable of perceiving and apprehending mathematical ) 
truths; {uch perfons, he feems to think, have no other in- 
capacity than what arifes from indolence. We believe this 
gentleman is perfectly right as to the caufe, though experience 
obliges us to accede to M. KgsMANN’s opinion as to the fact, 
and to agree that, on fuch as betray obftinate averfion, all in- 
ftruction is thrown away: but we have more than once {een 
diflike conquered by varying the mode of teaching, and by de- 
ferring the ftudy of geometry till after the learner had made 
fome proficiency in algebra, We do not with to abandon the 
{ynthetical mode: but we think that, in teaching the firft ele- 
ments of fcience, the difpofition and tafte of the pupil ought to | 
be as much as poffible confulted ; and though analytic demon- | 
{tration affords lefs fatisfactory evidence than. the fynthetical, | 
to thofe who have already acquired what we may call geometri- b 
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cal perception, yet, in fome cafes, it has advantages which 
ought not to be overlooked: it often fucceeds better in ine 
{piring a tafte for the properties and relations of ‘abftra& quan- 
tities, becaufe it requires a greater activity of mind, and the 
truths difcovered are a more immediate confequence of. the 
learner’s own Jabour. When this end is obtained, he ought to 
be familiarized with the geometrical method, the utility of 
which he will then be more able to difcern. M.KeEsMANN 
withes- that a little book, containing fome of the firft elements of 
geometry, were drawn up in a manner fuitable to the tafte and 
capacity of children, and hints an intention of doing this: but 
he bas not fo particularly defcribed his plan as to give us a 
clear idea of the advantages refulting from it; and we confefs 
that we do not fee the utility of this early exercife of any faculty 
of children, except memory; their jadgment is one of the laft 
intellectual powers that comes to any degree of maturity, and. 
this is beft promoted by employing it on objects that naturally 
fall within the {phere of their observation. The. cultivator, 
who'ls too'anxious' to produce early fruit, is apt to exhauft the 
vigour of the foil, and to prevent its ever yielding what ‘is pros 
pérly matured. We have known a few inftances, in which the 
attempt to teach a child geometry at a very early age has beén 
attended with fuccefs: but thefe are fingular cafes, in which a 
‘very uncommon tafte for the ftudy has difcovered itfelf: ‘in 
‘general, the endeavour is fruitlefs, and often attended with ‘ill 
confequences to the health and vivacity of the Jearner.. Sow 
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Art. XIX. Ferfuch uber die Granzem der Aufelarung, ec. i.e. An 
Inquiry into the State of Morals and Science among the Antient 


~ Romans. By the Rev. J.J.W. Munnicn. 8vo. pp. 431. 
Leipzig. ~ 

ks ptt work is one inftance, among many others, that the im- 
, plicit veneration, which was formerly paid to the charaéter 
of the antient Romans, has yielded to a more moderate and 
rational eftimation of their merits: but in fo great a change of 
‘opinion, the oppofite extreme muft be carefully avoided, and fome 
“may perhaps think that M. Mtwwicu is not entireiy free from an 
‘error of this kind. “He confiders the reign of Auguftus as the 
period of the higheft degree of refinement 2zmong the Romans, 
‘and 'to this he dévotes his principal attention. ‘Ihe character 
of the emperor hé éxamines at Jarge; and he thinks that we 
can account for the inconfiftency, which his conduét betrays, 
‘only by fuppofing him to have been a moft artful hypocrite, and 
that he alludes to this himfelf in his queftion to his friends, 
juit before his death, Ecguid iis videretur mimum vite commode 
granfegife? This part he acted at the infligation of Macenas, 
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Asrippa, and Meflala; and by them, as well as by Livia, he was 
jupported in it. The paflage quoted from Suetonius, however, 
will bear a lefs invidious interpretation. 

Auguftus, fays our author, was not the creator of what is 
called the Augaftan age of literature ; for the learning and genius 
that fhed a luftre over his reign were the fruits of preceding cul- 
ture, which may be traced to the times of Cicero aad the Tri- 
umvirate. Of the arts and fciences many were entirely neglected, 
and few were cultivated to perfection. Philofophy was far from 
being a general ftudy among the Romans, but wes purfued only 
by a few of (uperior abilities, with Cicero at their head. Mathe- 
matics, aftronomy, 2nd geography were little known. Eloquence 
had indeed been cultivated with great fuceefs; their excellence 
in this art was the confequence of their republican conftitution, 
and rapidly declined under the government of the emperors. 
On law, and on hiftory, efpecialiy that of. their owa country, 
they beftowed great attention. In poetry they attained a ver 
high degree of excellence, though they did not equal the Greek 
poets, who were their models. Freedom of {peaking and 
writing did mot prevail in Rome; for it is plain, from the wric- 
ings of Cicero, that philofophy was fearcely tolerated, and that 
thofe wtio profeiled it were obliged to be exceedingly cautious, 
when they ventured to advance any thing that did not coincide 
with the popular fuperftition. With refpeét to the imitative 
arts, they were rather amateurs than artills, and, if we except 
pantomime, never brought them to perfection. Their re- 
ligion our author reprefents in the molt odious light; and, in 
defcribing its fuperftitious tenets and rites, he falls into the 
declamatory manner of the antient fathers of the church :—the 
depravity of their morals, the vices of their education, the 
grofs fenfuality and intemperance which prevailed in thetr con- 
vivial entertainments, and the ferocious cruelty that difgraced 
their public f{pectacles, are tepics on which M, Mtwnica in- 
fifts with that warmth of indignation which, ina humane heart, 
they cannot fai! to infpire. In fhort, the charaéter of the Ro- 
mans, aS a nation, is here exhibited in the moft difadvantage- 
ous light: but we cannot deny that, in moft refpeéts, the re- 
prefentation is juft; though there were doubtlefs fome exceptious 
to this general depravity of manners. We muft form our ideas 
of the character of a nation from the general tenor of the fenti- 
ments, conduct, and purfuits of the people; and not from 
thofe of a few illuftrious perfons whofe writings command our 
admiration, or whofe fame is celebrated by hiltory. ‘They 
are either to be confidered as exceptions to the general rule, 
and therefore deferve the greater praife; or they are holden 
fsrth in extraordinary circumftances, in which their actions 
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are not neceflarily connected with their manners in pri- 
vate life. 

It is certain, from the teftimony of their own writers, that no 
nation could be more depraved and vicious than the Romans at 
the period on which our author writes ; when, to the ferocity 
of difpofition which marked their character even in the beft ages 
of the republic, they added all the licentioufnefs and profligacy 
which civil wars had introduced, which luxury encouraged, 
and which wealth, acquired by rapine, furnifhed the means of 


indulging. Sow. 





Art. XX, Nicorat Parapys OraTi0 DE Evbasacsa Naturali, 
Sc. i.e. An Oration on Eafy Death, and how far it may be pro- 
moted by Medicine. By Nicuoras Parapys, Profeflor of 
Medicine in the Univerfity of Leyden, delivered on refigning the 
Office of Rector Magnificus. 4to. pp. 26. Leyden. 1794. 


S iw is a fubject well fuited to philofophical and medical dif. 
cuffion; and we could have wifhed that the Jearned author 
had confidered it more at large than the limits of this difcourfe 
permitted him to do. Here we meet with only general ob- 
fervations, which, though in themfelves juft, are by no means 
new. The Profeflor complains that hitherto we have not a 
fufficient number of cafes, accurately related, to form a hiftory 
of natural deaths, With a view to obtain thefe, as well as 
from motives of humanity, he earneftly exhorts ftudents in me- 
dicine not to abandon their patients when they conclude that 
there can be no farther hope of recovery; reminding them that, 
if they cannot reftore health, they may at leaft alleviate pain 
and fuffering, and, though they may net be able to prelong 
life, they may perhaps fmooth the bed of death, and mitigate 
the agonies of diflolution. 

The difcourfe is well written; and, except a few expreffions 
of which we doubt the purity, the Latin fhews the Profeflor to 


be an elegant fcholar. : Dp’ 
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Art. XXI. Tranfa&ions of the American Philofophical Society, held 
at Philadelphia for promoting ufeful Knowledge. Vol. III. 
Philadelphia, 1793. 4to. pp.4g0oo. il. 1s. Boards, Imported 
by Dilly, London. ; 

s an introdu@iion to this volume, ‘ an eflay on thoefe in- 
uiries into natural philofophy, which at prefent are moft 
beneficial to the United States of North America,’ is very pro- 
perly placed. The author, Dr. NicHoxas Coxzin, Rector 
of the Swedith churches in Pennfylvania, ranges thefe inquiries 
under five articles; viz. Mepicat, Rurar Economy, 


PuysIcO-MATHEMATICAL, NATURAL Hisrory, and Me- 
TEOROLO GICAL 
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TEOROLOGICAL ; and he makes a number of judicious and 
learned abfervations on each head, The effay is written in a 
declamatory but vivid flyle, and contains a variety of curious 
information, peculiarly interefting to an inhabitant of the Ame-~ 
rican States, : 

The Tranfa&tions commence with four fhort papers by the 
Jate Dr. FRANKLIN, which, probably, were never defigned for 
publication. Of thefe the firft and fourth may be clafled to- 
gether as containing the fame ideas ; the former entitled * Con- 


jeQtures concerning the Formation of the Earth, &c. in a letter 


to the Abbe Soudavie,’ and the latter * Queries and Conjectures 
relating to Magnetifm, and the Theory of the Earth, in a 
letter to Mr. Bodgin.” The Doétor fuppofes the central mats 
of the earth to be a fluid, probably air, in a ftate fo extremely 
condenfed as to float the heavieft fubftances and that the waves 
raifed and propagated on this internal ocean, by fubterrancous 
fires or the fudden converfion of water into fteam, fhake the in- 
cumbent fhell, produce earthquakes, and occafion shofe diftant 
rumbling founds which announce their approach. He thinks 
that the remains of animals and plants now peculiar to the torrid 
zone, found in the moft northern climates, afford a proof that 
the earth has changed its poles; which hypothefis, in his 
opinion, accounts the moft readily for the deluge, and for the 
various changes which have happened on the face of our globe. 
The Do@or feems to confound the poles of the earth’s axis with 
thofe of the terreftrial magnet ; for he conjectures that the ap- 
proximation of fome large comet might, by its fuperior mag~- 
netic power, have deranged the poles of our globe, and 
thereby have produced thofe ftriking revolutions on the furface. 
We need fcarcely obferve that a change of the magnetic poles 
does by no means imply an alteration in the plane of the earth’s 
rotatory motion. Dr. FRANKLIN farther fuppofes thatthe iron 
ore in our globe is the gradual production of time, that it de- 
rived its magnetifm from fome external caufe, and that the 
magnetic power is perhaps diffufed through the univerfal fyftem. 

It is enough to mention thefe conje&tures, which may amufe a 
philofopher in a vacant hour. That the matter of the earth is 
not homogeneous, but increafes in denfity towards the centre, 
js inferred by M. de la Place from a comparifon of the obferv- 
ations made in different places to determine a degree of the 
meridian. Whether this nucleus be fluid, it is more difficult to 
decide. It cannot be air in its elaftic form; fince, under the 
enormous cogipreffion, the particles would be fo approximated as 
moft probably to afflume a new conftitution. With regard to the 
origin of earthquakes, they have a been afcribed to the fud- 
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den formation of vapour by the burfting of the waters of the 
ocean 
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ocean into the fiery chambers of volcanos, and Mr. Migchel 
has written, an ingenious eflay on this fubject. Earthquakes 
are generally accompanied with volcanic eruptions ; and, from 
a variety of facts, it appears that the giobe is cavernous at leaft 
beneath the furface, and that fubterraneous communications 
exift between the moft diftant craters. 


Art..2. 4 new -and curious Theory of Light and Heat; ine 
Letter from Dr. B. FRAwWKLIN to D. Rittenhouse, Efq. 

The Doétor prefumes that univerfal fpace is filled by a fubsi) 
fluid, whofe motion of vibration forms light; that the union of 
this fluid with bodies conftitutes leat, maintains fluidity, and 
{upplies the materials for growth ; that it communicates to the 
particles of air the repulfion eflential'to the elattic ftate ; that iz 
has aftrong attraction to water,with which it rifes By its - yancy 
in the form of vapour, but feparates in the higher regfons of 
the atmofphere, and forms a ftratum that furrounds and accom- 

anies our globe; that the fluid ftratum, extending in fome mea- 
fure through the air to the furface of the earth, caufes the fenfa- 
tion of light by communicating the vibrations which it receives 
from the fun; that, by thefe vibrations during the day, heat ts 
amaffed in bodies, -but which partly efcapes during the night ; 
and; finally, that fire makes the greate(t part of the {ubitance of 
combuttible bodies, and, being feparated by the digetiion of food, 
produces the natural warmth of anima!s.—The‘e conjectures, 
which have fcarcely the merit of novelty, are in general fo un- 
fubftantially founded, that it would be fuperfluous to attempt a 
ferious refutation of them. 


Art. 3. Defeription of the Procefs to be cbferved in mating 

ri Sheets of Paper in the Chinefe Manner, with one fmaoih 
Surface. — 

Dr. FRANKLIN firft defcribes the tedious operations em- 
ployed in Kurope for this purpofe, with which, from his early 
habits of life, he was well acquainted. The Chinefe proce(s 
is thus explained : 


« In China, if they would have sheets, fuppofe of four and an half 


ells long and one and an half ell wide, they have two large vats, each 
five ells long and two ells wide, made of brick, lined with a plafter 
‘that holds water, In thefs the fluff is mixed ready to work. 

« Between thefe vats is built a kiln or ftove, with two ir: clining 
fides; each fide fomething larger than the fheet of paper; they are 
‘covered with a fine ftyeco that takes-a polith, and are fo contrived as 
to “ well heated by a {mall fire circulating in the walls. 

The mould is made with thin but deep fidesy thay it may be both 
light and ftift. It is fujpended at each end with cords that paf: over 
pullies taiteved to the ceiling, their ends connected with a counterpoife 


ngarly equal to the weight of the mouid. 
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« Two men, one at. each end of the mould, lifting it out of the 
water by help of the counterpoite, turn it, and apply it with the Cuff 
for the.iheet, to the fmooth furface of the ftove, againft which they 

refs it, to force out great part of the weet through the wires. The 
heat of the wall foon evaporates the reft, and a boy takes off the dried 
fheet by rolling it up. . The fide next the ttove receives the even polith 
of the fucco, and is thereby fitted to receive the impreffion of five prints. 
Ifa decree of fizing is required, a decoction of rice 1s mixed d with the 


ftuff in the vat.’ 


Art. 5. Explanation of a fingular Phenomenon, firft ob served 
by Dr. Franklin, and not hitherts fatisfatorily accounted for, in 
a ; Lettie from Mr. R. Partrerson to Dr. B. Ruf. 

The phenomenon is this:—If a tumbler, filled about two- 
thirds with equal parts of water and oij, be gently moved 
backwards and forwards, or made to ofcillate like a pendulum, 
the jurface of the water in contact with the oil will be thrown 
into violent undulations, while the upper furface of the oil re- 
mains comparatively placid.. Mr. Parrerson jultly rejects 
the explications given of this curious fat by Dr. Percival and 
Dr. /¥all in the Manchefter T ranfaétions, as inadequate or 
unintelligible, The explication which he offers is entirely fa- 


tisfatory, and is fo fimple as to excite furprize that it had not 


occurred to former inquirers. He attributes the phenomenon 


to the fmall difference between the fpecific gravity of oil and 


that of water. If a fubfltance, whether fluid or folid, have 
exactly the fame denfity with a fluid, it will continue fufpended, 
indifferent to its pofition, and liable to be difplaced by the 
imalleft difturbance. Every approach to this equality is at- 
tended with a fimilar property, only in a lefs degree. In the 
prefent inftance, if a portion of water rile above the furface, an 
equal bulk of oil muft defcend; and the force adequate to pro- 
duce this exchange is merely the difference between the weights 
of thefe two portions. It is otherwife with the furface of the 
oil contiguous to the air; not to mention that the tenacity of 
the oil checks the fatmation of waves, and that the difturbing 
forces are principally expended on the internal undulations.— 
On thefe principles, Mr. ParTERSoN accounts for the come 
mon practice, in winter, of {winging inthe hand a mug of beer 
that has ftood before the fire, to mix intimately the cold and 
warm portions of the liquor. 


Arts 6. Account of an Earthy Subjtance Sound near the Falls 
of Naagara, and vulzarly called the Spray of the Falls; with fome 
paparks on the Falls. By Roperr M‘Causvanp, A, D. 
“The fubitance here denoted is found plentifully about the 
bottom of the falls, in mafles either loofe or adhering to the 


rocks, of a friable or folid contittence, and of various fizes and 
fhapes. 
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fhapes. It is fometimes of a foliated texture, and conftantly 
hardens by expofure to the air. From a comparifon of the fats 
and experiments related in this paper, it appears to be compofed 
of the minute particles of a felenitous earth abraded from the 
rocks immediately above the falls, borne along by the impetuo- 
fity of the torrent, and afterward depofited in the eddies or ftil] 
water. The vulgar notion, that the river is purified by the 
tremendous concuffion which it fuffers at that celebrated ca- 
taract, is indeed totally inadmiffible. If the extranequs matter 
floated in the water, agitation would help to keep it fufpended ; 
and if it were chemically combined, no impulfe could ever de- 
tach it. It is a fact that at Niagara, thirteen or fourteen miles 
below the falls, the waters of the St. Laurence are of a better 
quality than at Fort Schloffer, a mile and a half above them ; 
but this may be attributed to the influx of many falubrious 
ftreams from the marfhy grounds. Befides, at Fort Erie, 
twenty miles above the falls, the water is reckoned not inferior 
tothat at Niagara. ‘The hard quality is probably owing to the 
{olution of faline fubftances contained in the rocks a little above 
the falls. —Dr. M‘Caus.anp observes that the bed of the rock 
from which the river precipitates itfelf is not horizontal, but 
inclined from she north-eaft to the fouth-weft ; infomuch that, 
on the one fide, he found the height of the fall to be 163 feet, 
and on the other, only 143; which accounts for the diverfit 
in the meafurements hitherto given, It is univerfally believed, 
in the neighbourhood, that the cataract has gradually changed 
its place, and broken down the rock for a fpace of fix or feven 
miles. Suppofing this retroceflion to be pretty regular, the 
{mall quantity obferved in nine years by Dr. M‘Caustann 
would give an immenfe antiquity to the American continent.— 
Several aflertions occur in this paper, which appear to us un- 
philofophical, but we cannot afford the time neceflary for con- 
troverting them. 


Art. 7. Obfervations on the Probabilities of the Duration of 
Human Life, and the Progre/s of Population in the United States 
of America, in a Letter from WiLL1AM Barton, E/q. ta Davia 
Rittenhoufe, LL. D. Prefident, A. P.S. | 


Art. 16. Poffcript to the above. 


The induftrious author of this paper difcovers an intimate 
acquaintanee with the works of all the able authors who, in 
Europe, have employed their talents on the curious and inte- 
refting fubject of the probabilities of human_life. He endea- 
vours to fhew, from the few facts which he could colled, 
that the climate of America is more congenial to man than that 


of Europe; that marriages are more fruitful in the new world; 
and 
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and that, in every period of life, a {maller proportion is there 
cut off by difeafe. The data from which he draws thefe con- 
clufions, fo flattering to an American, are, it muft be confefled, 
very flender ; and great allowance is to be made for that warm 
artiality which is fo natural in the citizens of a rifing ftate. 
We would alfo obferve that Mr. Bar'ron’s computations are 
chiefly founded on regifters made at Salem in Maflachufets, and 
in two parifhes at Philadelphia, the healthieft parts of America, 
and inhabited by the fobereft people. Nor is there any fair 
eomparifon hetween the open towns of America and the large 
compact cities of Europe, which have generally ferved for the 
bafis of calculations. Nay, admitting the facts alledged in this 
paper, we might draw an oppofite conclufion. Of a thoufand 
perfons born, 218 die between the age of twenty and forty at 
Salem, and only 127 in Europe. ‘This proves the extreme 
prevalence in America of acute difeafes, which commit their 
ravages in the prime of years; and never, furely, is death attend- 
ed with images fo deeply afflicting as when it ftrikes in the 
active feafon of life. In vain would Mr. Barton fupport his 
aflertions by recounting inftances of extreme longevity in Ame- 
rica; thefe oc¢tur in every country, though rarely. They are 
to be deemed fports of nature, which neither prove the falu- 
brity of the climate nor the robuftnefs of the individual. Ex- 
amples might be given of perfons, with a fickly conftitution, 
who have extended the term of their lives beyond a century, 
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Art. 8. Extraé of a Letter from Anprew Exticotr to 
David Rittenhoufe, Efq. dated at Pittfburg, November 5, 1787, 
containing Objfervatious at Lake Erie. 

On the evening of Sept. r2, there was a fine aurora borealt;. 
The next day was cloudy, but without rain. About noon, the ef | 
low peninfula, called Prefque-ifle, which, at its then diftance 
of twenty-five miles, is commonly invifible, was defcried from 





the border of the lake, confiderably elevated above the horizon; 
and, viewed through an achromatic telefcope, the branches of 
the trees could be plainly difcovered. It is very fingular that 
the peninfula was frequently feen double; the images, one above 


the other, feparating and coinciding repeatedly, like thofe ob- 
ferved in fhifting the index of a Hadley’s quadrant. In the even- 
ing, it began to blow a freth breeze ; which, in the following 
days, increafed into a molt violent hurricane. 

Thefe diftin& fa&ts afford fome data for the inveftigation of 
the curious phenomenon which failors term looming. We will 
offer the following attempt at an explication :—It is eafy ‘to 
perceive that, owing to the fucceffive increafe of rarity at dif- : 
ferent heights in the atmofphere, the rays of light tranfmirted 
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from a diftance are invariably bent towards the furface of the 
earth, and therefore beftow on objects an apparent elevation, 
If this progreffion of rarity be, from fome accidental caufe, aug- 
mented, the refraction and its confequent effe& muft then be- 
come proportionably greater : —but this actually takes place in 
the eafe under confideration. The lurid complexion of the fky, 
and the ftorm which generally enfues, confpire to indicate that, 
at no great height, the air is replete with humidity ; which 
communicates to that fluid fuch elaflicity as will enable it, with 
an inferior degree of denfity, to fupport the incumbent atmof- 
phere. ‘Che double appearance above defcribed may be owing 
to two fluctuating {trata of air differently charged with moifture, 
and occalioned probably by oppofite currents. 


Art. g- An Account of the Sugar Maple-tree, &c. &c. By 
BenyjAMIn Rusn, 4. D. &c. 

This paper has been printed by itfelf, as a pamphlet; and 
we zave a fuli account of it in our ixth vol. N.S. p.325—328. 

Art.10. Memoir of JonatHan WittiaMs on the Ufe of 
the Thermometer in difeavering Banks, Soundings, &c. 


Art. 23. 4 Thermometrical Fournal of the Temperature of the 
Atmofphere and Sea, on a Voyage to and from Oporto, with Ex- 
planatory Obfervations. By JonatTiian WILLIAMS, one of the 
Secretaries of the American Philofophical Society. 


Without pretending to inveftigate the principles, Mr. Wir- 
LIAMS thinks himfelf warranted to aflert, as the refult of fome 


_obfervations made in navigating the Atlantic, that the water over 


banks is invariably colder than the ocean, in proportion to their 
magnitude, their fhallowne(fs, and their diftance from the fhore. 
Such is the amount of a feries of propofitions ftated in two 
papers. A little refle€tion will convince us that thefe aflertions 
are too general and unqualified. It is well known that below 
the furface the land has conftantly the fame temperature, de- 
pending on its latitude and elevation, and affected by fome 
local circumitances. ‘The temperature of the ocean, at a con- 
fiderable depth, depends likewife on the latitude; only the mo- 
bility and the conducting quality of that mafs produce a greater 
equality through its extent. The fuperficial water, indeed, 
fuffers great variations of temperature from the impreffions of 
the air and of the fun; and fhallow feas muft partake of the 
temperature of the Jand, fince they have little communication 
with the main ocean, It follows, therefore, that, in the equa- 
torial regions, the water over banks will be colder in fum- 
mer and hotter in winter than the furface of the furrounding 
ocean; and that, in the high latitudes, the water in foundings 
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will be generally colder, efpecially in fummery than the dcean. 
Mr. Writiams’s obfervatiens do not’ invalidate this conelus 
fion, for they were made in fummer, about the'latitude of 44° N. 
We will admit, however, that, with due caution, the -ther- 
mometer may, in fome partieular cafes, be employed to inform 
the bewildered navigator. The warmth of the gulf ttreamy, fe 
calied becaufe it proceeds from the gulf.of Mexico.inta northe 
eaft direction, has long been regarded by mariners as a figur of 
the approach to the American coaft. 


Art. 11. Account of the moft effectual Means of preventing the 
deleterious Confequences of the Bite of the Crotalus Horridus or 
Rattle Snake. By BENS. SMiTH Barton, ALD. 

Dr. Barron rejects the vulgar notion of /pecifics applied ex- 
ternally to the wound. He admits, however, that fome vege- 
table fubftances taken internally may procure relief, by inducing 
a fudden and copious perfpiration, tg expel the poifon before ir 
has reached the vitals: —but the externa! treatment of the bite 
affords the fureft remedy ; and it is remarkable that the Ame- 
rican favages, directed by experience alone, employ the fame 
practice which the anatomift would recommend from a know- 
lege of the abforbent fyftem. ‘They make a tight ligature 
above the part ia which the poifon was introduced, fcarify the 
wound, apply a mixture of falt and gunpowder, and bind the 
whole with a piece of the bark of the white walnut, which has 
the evacuant power of cantharides. At the fame time, they 
make the patient drink (udorihe deco€tions or infulions, along 
with large quantities of mi!k. Sometimes, when the cafe will 
admit, they cut out the wounded {pot.--The poifon of the 
rattle fnake communicates to blood a praternatural tenuity, 


and feems to operate is deadly effects chiefly on the fangui- 


ferous fyftem. Hence, whea the invenomed fangs {ttrike 
near a large blood veilel, immediate death almoft inevitably 
en(ues. ) 
Art. 12. Magnetic Obfervations made at the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, Maffachufets, in 1785. By Dr. S. WiLiiams. 
Thefe obfervations indicate the very confiderable influence of 
the temperature of the air on the variation of the magnetic 
needle. Between the morning or evening and noon, the dif- 
ference amounted fometimes to the third part of a degree. In 
February, the variation was once found to be only 5° 49°, and 
in Auguit 6° 51°. —We wifh that the degrees of the thermo- 
meter had been inferted in a correfponding column. Per- 
haps no country is fo wel! calculated for fuch obfervations as 


‘North America, where the changes from heat to cold are 


extreme. 
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Art.13. Accurate Determination of the right Fr say of £s 


Bootes, and the Pole Star; in a Letter from Mr. ANDREW 


Exurcott to Mr. R, Patterfon. 


Art. 19. Aftronomical Obfervations, communicated by Davin 
RITTENHOUSE, ie Nana of a lunar Eclipfe, Nov. 2, 
1780, and of the Tranfit of Mercury over the Sun’s Difk, Nw. 2 
the fame Year, made at the Univerfity of William and Mary. By 
the Rev. Dr. James Mapison. 


Art. 32. Account of a Comet. By Dr. R1TTENHOUSE. 
We content ourfelves with tranfcribing the titles of thefe 
articles, as they fuggeft no very particular remarks. 


Art. 14. SMecount of feveral Houfes in Philadelphia, firuck 
with Lightning, on Fune 7, 1789. By Dr. Davip Ritten- 
House, and Dr. Joun Jones. 

A circumftantial defcription is here given of the courfe and 
effedts of the lightning, illuftrated by an engraving. It is 
worthy of obfervation that the adjoining buildings on the fide 
oppofite to the dire&tion of the ftorm were lofty and furnifhed 
with a pointed rod ; and that the lightning defcended the only 
two chimneys which had fire in them, without touching two 
others contiguous.— Thefe circumftances perfeétly accord with 
the views which we entertain of electrical ph®nomena, very 
different from the common thcories. 


Art. 15. Account of the Effects of a Stroke of Lightning on a 
Houfe furnifhed with two Condudtors ; in a Letter from Meffrs. 
David RittTennovuse and Francis Hopkinson; to Mr. 
R. Patterfon. 

Befides the furniture of conduétors, the houfe ftood near a 
grove of trees: but all thefe precautions afforded no protection. 
The fact fhews, as may indeed be reduced to demonftration, 
that elevated metallic rods have not the fmalleft perceptible in- 
fluence in drawing off a thunder-cloud : yet, if they be of fuf- 
ficient fize and excellent conductors of ele@ricity, they may 


diminifh the duration of the ftroke, and confequently its de- 
ftructive effects. 


Art. 16. Experiments and Obfervations on Evaporation in cold 
dir. By C. Wistar, M.D. 

We have met with nothing new in this paper, except the 
paradoxical and ungrounded affertion that the procefs of eva- 
poration is moft rapid in cold air. The author feems to have 
very confufed ideas on the whole fubjeét. He takes the fmoke, 
which appears when a humid fubftance is immerfed in air that 
is much colder, for a meafure of the evaporation : —but this de- 
pends on the principle that a precipitation or milt is occafioned 
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by mixing portions of air Containing moifture at different 
temperatures. 

Art.17. New Notation of Mufic; in a Letter to Francis 
Hophinfon, Ejq. by Mr. R. PATTERSON. 

Mr. PATTERSON regrets that the prefent mode of publifhing 


mufic, by engraving, fhould unavoidably render it fo expen- 
five. To obviate this inconvenience, he propofes a new no- 
tation, requiring only common printers’ types. ‘The notes of 
the gamut are denoted, as ufual, by the firft feven letters of the 
alphabet, which may exprefs different otaves, according as 
their form is {mall or capital, Roman or Italic. The times 
are marked by the comma, femicolon, colon, and period ; the 
flats, fharps, and naturals by the letters b, x, and n, placed 
above the note; and the refts, bars, repeats, and graces of 
mufical expreffion, by fome of the fimpler characters ufed in 
printing. Explanatory examples are here fubjoined. 

The celebrated Roufeau, in his Di€tionary of Mufic, deline- 
ated a plan for writing mufical compofitions by help of the nu- 
merical cyphers :—but itis hardly to be expected that mufician$ 
will abandon a notation to which they are familiarized, and 
which has received the fucceflive improvements of ages. 


Art. 18 and 34. Obfervations on the Theory of Water Mills, 
&c. By W. WarIna. 


Art. 22. Inveftigation of the Power of Dr. Barker's Mill, 
as improved by ‘fames Rumjey; with a Defcription of the Mill. 
By W. WaRING. 

That the theory of hydraulic machines is extremely imper- 
feé&t muft be acknowleged with regret: nor is it difficult to 
affign the reafon for the wide difcrepancy between experiment 
and calculation. Negleing to inquire into the important de- 
rangements which the forces will neceflarily undergo, in con- 
fequence of the motion produced, mathematicians have generally 
computed the preflure exerted at its commencement. ‘This 
remark is particularly applicable to the fundamental doétrine of 
fpouting fluids. ‘To eftimate the various modifications of the 
power expended, is, indeed, a tafk of almoft infurmountable 
difficulty. Ifthe celebrated problem of three bodies has exer- 
cifed the genius of half a century, what reafonable expectations 
can be entertained that we fhall ever be able to define, with 
geometrical precifion, the difturbances and complicated mutual 
influence of the innumerable voluble particles of which fluids 
confit? It were more prudent, and more confonant, perhaps, 
to the operations of nature, to adopt, in fuch cafes, the me- 
thod of approximation. ‘The co-efficients of the terms of the 
feries might be corrected or afcertained by obfervation, in the 
manner practifed by aftronomers. , 

Arp. Rev. Vou, xv. Rr Mr. 
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Mr. Warina reckons it one of the capital errors committed 
by all the writers on hydraulics, that they ftate the impulfe of a 
ftream of water againft a mill-wheel as proportional to the 
fquare of the relative velocity. In oppofition to this received 
principle, he aflerts that the force is in the /imp/e ratio of the re- 
lative velocity. He admits the truth of the propofition in the 
cafe of a fluid impinging againft a fingle plane, but infifts that 
the impulfe of a ftream againft a mill-wheel is modified in the 
proportion of the number of flotes expofed to its action, and 
confequently in the inverfe ratio of the velocity of the wheel or 
of the relative velocity of the ftream :—but here Mr. Warinc 
falls into an egregious paralogifm. it is plain that the ftream 
can impinge no more than once; and what efcapes the firft flote 
will ftrike the fecond, or perhaps the third, where having fpent 
its force, it will move along with the wheel. The fubjoined 
problems involve, in their folutions, the fame error; and though 
one of them agrees pretty nearly with the experiments of the 
late ingenious Mr. Smeaton, it is only a fortunate coinci- 
dence.—The author’s idea of friction is equally erroneous. 

The improvements made by Mr. Rumfey on Dr. Barker's 
mill appear to be of fmall moment; and Mr. WariNc’s cal 


culations are hypothetical and embarraffed, L 
0s..8, | 


[To be concluded in another Article.] 
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Art. XXII. La Revolution Frangoife a Genéve, &5ce. i.e. The 
French Revolution at Geneva; an hiftorical and political Pi€ure 
of the Conduct of France toward the Genevefe, from Oétober 1792, 
to Oktober 1794. 8vo. pp. 75. 2s. Elmfley, London. — 

yas little work confifts of three letters, which the author 

tells us were addrefled to an American, and were not in- 
tended for publication in this country, but are now fubmitted 
to the Britifh reader by defire of fome perfons who reprefented 
to him that the revolution of Geneva was eflentially conneéted 
with the hiftory of the French revolution, and would ferve at 
once to characterize that event in the hiftory of mankind, and 
to thew the confequences that may be naturally and probably 


expected from it. 
[In giving opinions on the tranfactions of France for the laft 


five years, we have often experienced embarraflment: if we 
difapproved of many circumftances which we found fanétioned 
by the new order of things, we might be fufpected of a fecret 
attachment to the old fyftem ; and if we approved of them, we 
might, by our enthufiafm in the caufe of freedom, become in- 
{trumental in undermining the real interefts of our own country. 
We mott fincerely rejoiced in the emancipation of a vaft nation, 


which, by a great effort, had burft its chains, and afferted its 
civil 
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civil rights; we hailed with bleflings the decree by which the 
French people, through the medium of their reprefentatives, 
renounced all ideas of offenfive wars, ftigmatizing fuch as fhould 
be undertaken from motives of aggrandizement, and fanction- 
ing only thofe into which they fhould be forced by the neceflity 
of felf-defence. Such a decree was great, was godlike: but 
we were aware that it was by men that it was to be carried into 
execution ; and that the ature of man mult be regenerated, as 
well as his condition in fociety, before he could be faid to be 
out of the reach of the influence which the pafhions too com- 
monly have on his actions ;—therefore, though we admired 
the principle of the decree, we were not perfectly at eafe on the 
fcore of the praétice that might follow it. We knew that he 
who is the moft profufe in profeffions of friendfhip is not always 
the moft fincere ; and that, under declarations of moderation, 
might poffibly lurk the feeds of unbounded ambition. We re- 
folved, therefore, to keep a watchful eye on the conduét of 
rance ; to applaud her when her meafures had a reference only 
to the maintenance of her own rights, to the avenging of her 
wrongs, and to the fupport of the conftitution which fhe fhould 
think proper to give to herfelf, and of the interefts of liberty in 
general: but we referved to ourfelves the right of founding the 
alarm, whenever we fhould perceive that the French were going 
beyond thefe bounds, and aiming at that which would be in- 
compatible with the rights and interefts of other nations. Of 
this defcription we conlidered their treatment of the republic of 
Geneva. 

That little ftate had not manifefted any fymptom of hoftility 
to France; its government might furely be deemed truly demo- 
cratical, and fuch a Jegiflature might as furely have been deem- 
ed a popular one: but, democratical as it was, it appears that 
it was not fufficiently fo, while thofe who adminiftered it were 
not taken out of the moft inferior clafs of the community. In 
reality, the form of the government was not fo much the object 
of the French; they wanted, coute gui coute, either to get pof- 
feflion of Geneva, or to eltablifh fuch an influence in it, as 
would be to them of nearly the fame value as the abfolute pof- 
feflion of the fovereignty of that ftate:—for this purpofe, at a 
very early period after the abolition of monarchy in France, they 
turned their moft ferious thought towards Geneva. Briffot’s 
party had laid it down asa fyftem that the French republic could 
not be completely confolidated, if it were not girt round with a 
zone of republics; Savoy was to enter into this vaft plan; 
Geneva was 2lready marked out as tie capital of this new re-~ 
publican territory ; and the facrifice of its conftitution was to 
be the price of this new fpecies of favour, The goverument of 
Geheva was very foon apprifed of the danger with which it was 
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threatened, and immediately afterward applied to its old allies 
the Swifs for protection ; who inftantly difpatched 1600 men to 
belp the citizens to defend their city. It is evident that the pre- 
caution was not ulelefs; for, on the very day after Gen. Adon. 
te/quiou entered the duchy of Savoy, he marched againit Ge- 
neva. His orders, which have fince been publifhed, were per- 
emptory and explicit; they ftated that. ‘* the pofleffion of that 
place was abfolutely neceilary,”—to what? ‘To the fecurity 
of liberty in France? No; and even that could not juftify the 
French in invading the territory of another ftate, which had done 
nothing againft them :—but neceflary for fecuring the poflefiion 
of Savoy. Here let us fuppofe that the King of Sardinia had been 
an aggreflor, and had provoked the French to invade his domi- 
nions ; it would then be allowed that his duchy of Savoy was 
conquered in a war begun by France on principles ftri¢tly of 
felf-defence, and confequently in no degree militating againft the 
decree for renouncing all offenfive wars :—but what fhall we fay 
when we find an unoflending neighbour invaded, and the con- 
queft of his country attempted, on no other ground than this, 
that it would ferve to fecure a conqueft made on another power? 
On this principle, the Convention might go on and fay, ** with- 
out Geneva we cannot keep Savoy; without Switzerland we 
cannot keep Geneva; without Swabia, the Tyrolefe, and Pied- 
mont, we cannot keep Switzerland; without the Milanefe we 
cannot keep Piedmont,” &c. &c. 

“© You are to enter Geneva, (faid General Montefquiou’s 
erders,) at all events, whether by fair means or by force, and 
curry away 20,c00 ftands of ferviceable arms, of which France 
‘at prefent is in want.” ‘The letter, which contained thefe 
orders, was written by the minifter of war, O@ober 3, 1792, 
‘and concluded in the following manner: ‘* Should it be re- 
prefented to you that thefe arms are wanted for the defence 
ef the town, you will make the minds of the citizens eafy, 
by leaving them, according to your difcretion, 4 or 5000 of 
your troops; and thus you will make Geneva the bulwark of 
France.” . 

We find that General Adonte/quiou, having reafon to be con- 
vinced that, were he to fet about carrying his orders into ex- 
ecution, France would immediately be involved in a war with 
the Thirteen Cantons of Switzerland, wifely remonftrated 
againft a meafure that would produce fo great a misfortune. 


» In confequence, the Executive Council revoked its orders, 
.and a treaty was concluded, by which the republic of Geneva 


promifed to difmifs the Swifs auxiliaries ; while the French, 
in return, bound themfelves to remove their army to the 
diftance of feveral leagues from the Genevefe territory. The 
Executive Council, however, ftarted new difficulties, “and 
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refufed to ratify the treaty without the addition of fome frefh 
articles. Thefe articles were framed and fettled with Genet, 
the French agent: but to the aftonifhment of the Genevefe, 
they found that the NaTIoNAL ConveNTioN refufed to ratify 
the amended treaty, and decreed that General AZonte/guicu 
fhould be arrefted for having betrayed, as it faid, the interefts of 
his country. In the moft imperious manner, France now in- 
fitted on the unconditional difmiffion of the Swifs auxiliaries !— 
Here was a tyranny of the moft intolerable nature; for a fo- 
vereign ftate, and a popudar one too, was threatened with de- 
{truction, becaufe it had prefumed to ftrengthen the defence of 
its capital when two ftanding armies were in its neighbour- 
hood, 

The Convention, no doubt, wanted to feize on Geneva, and 
was mortified that it fhould have efcaped the neceflity of ad- 
mitting within its walls a French garrifon. That this was the 
cafe, our author fhews by a quotation from the articles of 
accufation exhibited in the Convention againft Genera] AZonte/- 

’ guiou; who was charged, among other things, with having 
“ fettered, before Geneva, the bravery of his foldiers, and 
tarnifhed the glory of the French name, by making with fome 
Genevete ariftocrates a capitulation fuch asa handful of French- 

, men had refufed to Brunfwick and his numerous cohorts.” 

That Geneva, when this attack on its independence was 
meditated, was a very democratic ftate, will appear from the 
following ‘paflage ; which we tranflate for the information of 
fuch of our readers as may not have been acquainted with the 
then conftitution of that furprizing and illuftrious little re- 

public: 

‘ Nothing appeared to be more difficult than to conceive how we | 
could make our government more democratic than it already was, to 
pleafe France; for with us, our citizens in their General Affembly 
exercifed immediately, by themfelves and in perfon, all the fovereign 
powers which the French, on account of their immenfe numbers, were 
obliged to delegate to their reprefentatives—the Convention. Une 
fortunately for us, the party, which had juit gained the afcendency 
in this latter aflembly, was precifely that very one which had fuc- 
ceeded in abolifhing the diflin¢tion between active and non-adive 
Citizens, and confequently in r¢pealing the law which admitted into 
civil and military employments fuch citizens only as had fome property 
to defend; a law founded on a principle fo wife and fo neceflary top 
the exiltence of order in fociety, and which, could it have been maine 
tained by the people of property in France, would, no doubt, have 
prevented a great part of the fpoliations to which they have fince 
been expofed. ‘The Briflotines, who found in our conilitution, this 
barrier, which they had juft pulled down in their own, difcovered at 
the fame time the fide on which they could moft conveniently attack 
it. Finding that our conftitution admitted into the Supreme Af- 
fembly only tuch of the Genevefe as had by themfelves or their ancef- 
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tors acquired the title of Citizens, they loudly accufed it of being na. 
thing more than an Aereditary and ari/locratic body : but this aflembly 
was in reality fo ae from being of this defcription, that it was compoled 
of ne varly two-thirds of the Genevefe who: were fathers of families; 
and that for ey porpofe of gradually attaching to it and afluciating 
the others, our laft pope lar laws had fucceffiv ely reduced the condi- 
tions of their perperval admiffion to a mere pecuniary contribution, 
payable enly ence, and fo {mall, that it was far from affording, with 
refpeét to the independence of their fortunes, the durable “pledve 
which it is fo effential to require even from an elector, and tti!! more 
fo from the members of a legiflative council.’ 


It is not our intention to follow this author through the me- 
Jancholy detail of the events that took place at Geneva, after 
the French influence began to prevail there; fome palaces, 
however, we will felect ; ‘becaute they will aflitt our readers to 
form an idea of the nature of the revolution which was effected 
there, and of the difpofition of thofe by whom it was brought 
about. 


« The powers of the (revolutionary) tribunal having expired on the 
roth inft. (Aug. 1794,) it was obliged to put an end to its bloody 
feffions, but not tll it had paffed, on 508 perfons, the following fen- 
tences : 

‘ 37 were condemned to death, of whom 26 having efcaped 

by fight, were convicted of contumacy, and the property 
of all the 37 was declared to be confifcated. 
94 were banifhed for life, and their property likewife confifcated. 
4 were banithed for different terms of years, 
264 were fentenced to confinement in their own houfes for differ- 
ent periods. 
10 to imprifonment for life in the houfe of correétion. 
7 toa like imprifonment for different terms. 
>1 were {tripped of their employments or reprimanded. 
21 were acquitted. 





508.’ 

It is to be obferved that this number of individuals, though 
large any where, was particularly fo at Geneva; as it amounted 
to rather more than a zoth part of the population of the whole 
republic, and to more than a sth of all the males of all ages. 

Among thofe who fuffered death on this occafion, was the 
worthy M. Prevoff; one of the moft zealous defenders of the 
people’s rights againft the proceedings of the Comte de Vergennes, 
when that minitter impofed a new conftitution on Geneva lefs 
democratical than the preceding one; and he was the firit 
magiftrate who had the courage to propofe the overthrow of 
that conftitution. 

« After having banifhed fome foldiers of the garrifon, who had 
the noble courage to refufe to fhoot the firft feven viétims condemned 


to death, the tribunal fent four more to execution, three of whom 
had 
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had filled offices of magiftracy. One of them, M. Navii/le, a man of dif- 
tinguifhed talents, defended himfelf fo ably, that one of his judges, 
pafling fentence on him, faid to him, J save tawo conjciences, one of 
them acquits you, and the other condemns you, in order to fave the republic. 
The republic will lofe then in me a great citizen, coolly replied the 
magiftrate ; and this fingular and bold expreffion, fo defcriptive of 
his character, was ftriétly true. When the judgment of the court was 
paffed on him, ‘* I will now, (faid he,) in my turn, pronounce that 
which awaits you and all your accomplices. When enriched by 
plunder, and become abfolute mafters of the ftate, expeét not to en- 
joy in peace the fruit of your crimes. All the barriers that you have 
broken down to arrive at defpotifm, will be alfo broken down for you. 
New factions will fpring up in the midft of your faction ; you will be 
engaged in a conftant ftruggle with each other for power. Like 
tigers you united to catch your prey; and like them you will fpill 
one another’s blood in trying which fhall devour it. You will thus 
become yourfelves the avengers of the fhades of your vidtims: but 
there will be this difference between you and them, that your victims 
will have ended their days with the confolation of having a pure con- 
: fcience, which raifes the foul to its creator; and you will die with 
hearts burfting with rage ; your execution will be preceded by the 
moft galling ideas ; defpair will rend your feelings for having im- 
brued your hands in innocent blood, and torture you with the dread 
of falling into the abyfs dug with your own hands. You will die 
, without daring to raife your eyes toward heaven.”’ 

This gentleman, in his moft able defence, (which has fince 
been publifhed in Switzerland,) thus nobly addrefled his 
judges : 

«© Who are you, who claim a right to fit in judgment on me? I 
fee none here but ufurpers! After the deftruction of the lawful au- 

| thority of the magiftrates in 1792, you had created other laws, other 
public functions : and you have now overturned with your own hands 
alfo this new political order of things, for the purpofe of feating your- } 
felves in a court of profcriptions, already ftained with many murders. 
Will you dare to maintain that you act by virtue of the fovereignty of 
the people? If you confider them as fovereign, would you not have 
taken the precaution of affembling the inhabitants of the territory, 
without diftinétion of party or opinion? If you were the organ of the 
real will of the people, would you not have removed from this af- 
fembly all the means of terror which you employ to obftruét the free 
expreffion of their wifhes ?”’ 
Englifhmen will be aftonifhed to hear what was fid and. 
what was done by thofe who compofed the revolutionary tri- — | 
bunal at Geneva:—but for thefe fa&ts we muft refer to the pam- 
phlet, as we have not room to enter farther into the particular | 
details which it contains. | 
Thus we fee that poor Potanpd does not furnifh the only | 
proof afforded by the annals of the prefent age, that Ruffians, 
Pruffians, Auffrians, and French, act all alike, when AmbBrI- | 
TION or AVARICE have to contend only with weakne/s and in- 
Rr4 nocence f 
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racter for ever preferve THIS NATION from all danger of being 
judtly added to the foregoing lift ! 


nocence! May the integrity and generofity of the Englith ote) 





Art. XXIII. Plantes et Arbuftes d’agrément, Se. i.e. Ornamental 
Plants and Shrubs, engraven and coloured after Nawre; with 
Direiions for their Culture. Numbers 3 and 4. 8vo. Win- 
terthour, 1794. London, De Boffe. Price 5s. each. 

‘TH favourable reception given to the firft and fecond 

numbers of this elegant work has encouraged thofe who 
are concerned in it to proceed, and to offer to the public two 
more numbers, which they deem equal, and even fuperior, to 
the preceding, in refpect both of the {election of plants and of 
the engraving. 

In a few introductory paragraphs to No. 3, fome ufeful (though 
well-known) directions are inferted, concerning the immediate 
treatment neceflary to preferve plants which have been received 
from a diftance, and which are confequently in a weak ftate, 
from having been long out of the ground; and a well- 
founded caution is added refpecting the weather moft favourable 
for taking plants out of a green-houfe in the fpring. This 
fhould be performed on a mild rainy day, when the gentle 
fhowers will cleanfe and refrefh the fhrubs, and when they will 
not be injured by the flrong rays of the fun, which their tender- 
ne{s ariling from their winter’s confinement prevents their being 
at firft able to bear. Evergreens, particularly, fhould be placed 
in a dhady fituation, and familiarized to the heat of the fun by 
degrees, 

Cen plants occur in thefe numbers, viz. the imbricated diof- 
ma; the curled lilly; the fea-green kalmia; the night-fiowering 
i oyptian marygold; the heliotrope of Peru; the nightly baf- 
tard jafmine ; the Media, or Virginian primrofe; the melia, or 
bead-tree * ; the mofs-rofe; and the rofe-fcented geranium. 

The deferiptions give the Latin, French, and Englifh names, 
the clais, order, generic and fpecific characters, the place whence 
firit obtained, the qualities, mode of culture and propagation, 
&:c. of each plant.——The work certainly feems to merit the ene 
couragement of thofe who are fond of green-houfe flowers, 
particularly ladies, either theoreticaily or pradtically ; ; and the 
plates form good patterns for thofe who amule themlelves with 
delineating vegetable beauties. ‘Ihe plant itfelf, indeed, may 
in this cafe be the beft mode], but may. not be at every perfon’s 
command. 

‘Len numbers are to form a volume, with an Index. No 
intimation is give n of the intended extent of the work. 
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* In giving the Englith name, itis in this work wrongly printed 
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To the REMARKABLE Passaoes in this Volume, 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, See the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 
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A®: experiments on the gene- 
ration of, from water, 380, 

Airs, different, experiments rela- 
tive to, 118, 301. 

Alexander the Great, his charac- 
ter weighed in the balance 
againft that of a good man, and 
found wanting, 498. 

America, circumitances of the late 
war between that country and 
Gr. Brit. 55. at re- 

_ treat of the Americans from 
Long Ifland defcribed, 58. 

- Battle at the Cowpens defcrib- 
ed, 60. American Red Book, 
338. Philolophic Society of, 
their tranfactions, vol. ii, 568. 
Progrefs of population in that 
country, 572. 

Animation, vegetable, facts ref- 
pecting the irritability of, 5. 
Arithmetic, improvement in the 
art of teaching, by a Dutch 

writer, 520. 

Artois, Comte d’, his high attach- 
ment to unlimited monarchy, 
482. 

Affociation at the Crown and An- 
chor attacked and vindicat- 
ed, 83. 

Augufius, the Roman Emp. his 
queitionabie chara&er, 566. 
Aurora Borealis, remarkable one, 
obferved in North America,573 
B 
Ballintubber and Buryhhool, Ire- 
land, noble ruins of Abbies 

there, 395. 
Larbsur, Fcbn, an ancient Scottith 


writer, account Cf, 432, opes 


cimens of his poetry, 433. 

Barton, js. tie “UL, oe. 
bability of the duration of hu- 
man life, and the progrefs of 
population, in the United States 
of America, 572. 

» Dr. his account of the 
means of preventing the dele- 
terious confequences of the bite 
of the rattle {nake, 575. 

Berington, Rev. Mr. heavy 
charges againft, by zealots of 
the Roman Catholic perfua- 
fion, 474. 

Bilforough, Mr. his verfes to Dr. 
Darwin, on his Zoonomia, 13. 

Brifot, M. his ideas refpecting 
the origin of the war bétween 
England and France, 455. 

Briti/h Empire, too far extended 
to be well governed, 430. 

Conftitution, not the refult 
of fyfiem, 449. Striking re- 
marks on, 499. 

Brunfwic, Duke of, out-wits the 
French, at the time of his me- 
morable retreat from the coun- 
try of thelatter, 230. Account 
of his late campaign, 525. 

Brutus, Marcus, charatter of 425. 

Burke, Mr. his family hiftory, go. 
Not bred a papift, 74. How far 
to be confidered as the author of 
the prefent war, 24. His political 
conduct difcuffed, gi. At- 
tacked, 96. 
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Canal, for the junction of the Se- 
vern and the ‘Thames, de- 
{cribed, 363. 
Cafel, in Germany, defcribed, 
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szz. Jarge library there, 1, 
Valuable mufeum, 74. 

Cato, his character, 423. 

Cotes, the primeval inhabitants of 
Ireland, a timid and unwarlike 
race, 392. Thcir mode of for- 
tification, &c. 76. Their my- 
thology (and themfelves too) 
derived from Scythia, 257. 

Cicero, his great character, 423. 

Chauffard, M. his account of the 
duplicity of the French, in their 
conduct toward the Netherland- 
ers, 506. His notable con- 
ference and quarrel with Du- 
mouriez, 518. 

Chriftianity the perfection of na- 
tural religion, 48. Intolerance 
unhappily introduced into it, 50. 
Syftem of, defended againft T. 
Paine, 339, 342. Excellency 
of, from the French of M. Bee 
nard, 348. Not adverfe ‘to 
true Patriotifm, 499, 

Compa::ies, mercantile, their ex- 
clufive principle detrimental to 
induftry, and tothemfelves,298, 

Conic Sections, rife and progrefs 
of, 385. 

— Francoife, plan for, 

und among the papers of M. 
Pellenc, 481. 

Corporations, impediments to in- 
duftry, 298. Seealfo Companies. 

CorRRESPONDENCE with the 
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ELI, concerning Mrs. Macau- 
day, 117. Mepticusonairs, 
and the decompofition of water, 
118. Anonymous, on the 
treaty of Pilnitz, 119. Mr. 
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have appeared againit the er- 
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120. CLERICUS, On reprint- 
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pour,rel. tothe treaty of Pil- 
nitz, 240. SatnTFORT, ade 
vifing a tranflation of Scheyers 
en Hydraulics, 360. 480. Mr. 
Hlesss complaining ef injaf- 


tice, 75, A. Z. concerning the 
authenticity of St. Juft’s re- 
port, 479. Mr. Heffe anfwer- 
ed, 480. A friend to the Abbé 
Gaultier, on the Abbé’s in- 
vention of the ** Rational and 
Moral Game,”’ i. A friend, 
concerning BritifhSynonomy,7é. 

Croup, obfervations on the nature 
and treatment of that difeafe, 
461. 
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Daniel, his vifions explained, 38. 

Darwin, Dr. verfes to, in com- 
mendation of his Zoenomia,1 3. 

David, K. of Ifrael, in what to 
be confidered as the man after 
God’s heart, 530. 

Death, the agonies of, ought to 
be leffened as much as poflible, 
by medical affiftance, 568. 

Deiman, M. his differtation on 
mathematical ftudies, 564. 

Difeafes, philofophic arrangement 
of, 10. 

Dunbrody abbey, ruins of, defcri- 
bed, 395. 

Dunkirk, particulars of the hiftory 


and memorable fiege of, in the’ 


time of Lewis XIV. 229. 
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Earth, Dr. Franklin’s theory of, 
69. 

Eaf-bury, ode written near the 
ruins of a nobleman’s manfion 
there, 104. 

Ellicot, Mr. his obfervations, at 
lake Erie, on a remarkable 
Aurora Borealis, 573. 

Equality of mankind, that doctrine 
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Era/mus, his great abhorrence of 
war, 40. 

Evanfon, Mr. his controverfy with 
Dr. Prieftley, refpecting the N. 
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Fayette, Marquis de, his coolnefs 
in the caufe of the French re- 
volution, 317. His imprifon- 
ment by the Germans very 
unaccountable, 318. His ac- 
quiefcence in a propofed new 
French Conftitution, 482. 

Fever, yellow, of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Rufh’s account of, 161. 
Caufe of affigned, 162. Ex- 
treme virulence of the virus, 5. 
Different methods of treatment, 
166. 

—-—,in the Eaft Indies, treat- 
ment of by the Britifh phy- 
ficians, 188, &c. 

—, Jamaica fever, caufes, na- 
ture, and hiftory of, 439. Cure 
of, 440. 

France, ttate of in May 1794, as 
given by the Comte de Mont- 
gaillard, 72. Account contro- 
verted, 137. Domeftic anec- 
dotes of the French na- 
tion, 153- Remarks, &c. by 
Petion, 198. Report by St. Juft, 
of enormous expences on ac- 
count of the neutral powers, 
204. Political relations between 
the French and the Swifs dif- 
cuffed, 287. More than 250,000 
men faid to have fallen by the 
civil’ war in La Vendée, 335. 
Eftimate of the No. of troops 
employed in defence of theCon- 
ventional Government, 414. 
Equipment and maintenance of, 
416. Plan for a peace with, 
447. Briffot’s opinion of the 
leading principle of the war, 
455.  Aftonifhing amount of 
the French affignats now in cir- 
culation, 476. Conftitution pro- 
pofed for, 482. Plan for a new 
eftablifhment of the clergy,4g1. 
Great confequences to be ap- 
prehended from the event of the 
french war, 494. The de- 
ftruétion of the French monar- 
chy owing to the badnefs of 
the Government, and the pro- 
fligacy of the Great,5 37.1 Tifto- 


ry of the Revolution publithedin 
Holland, 546. National Af- 
fembly, the meafures of, de- 
fended, 548. France fincerely 
defirous of peace with Eng- 
land, 549. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, his re- 
markable anecdote in favour of 
induftry, 296. Papers left by 
him publifhed in the tranfaétions 
of the American Society, 569. 

French, their arbitrary behaviour 
toward the Genevefe, 580. 

Friendfbip, jul obfervation and 
good advice _ tO, 53. 

Gallicifms, or French idioms, obf. 
on, 560. Inftances, 7d. 

Garden/ftone, Lord, his converfation 
with M. Lavater, 194. Re- 
marks on the route from Ratif- 
bon and Munich, 195. Ac- 
count of a fingular fect, called 
** The Illuminated,’’ ib. 

Generation, animal, curious fyftem 
of, 11, 

———— of air from water, ex- 
periments relative to, 380. 

Geneva, obfervations on the late 
revolution there, 578. 

Grofe, Captain, his arrival at Dub- 
lin, in order to accomplith his 
plan for writing the Antiquities 
of Ireland, 391. Prevented, by 
death, from profecuttng the 
work, id. His pleafing and wor- 
thy character, 16. The defign 
carried on by Mr. Ledwich, 74. 
His place of interment, and en- 
comium on him, 396. 


Harcourt, Earl, his beautiful gar- 
den at Nuneham, defcribed, 
366. Annual feaft there, for 
the young peafantry, 367. La- 
dy Harcourt’s praife-worthy 
conduct and mode of entertain- 
ment, 7d. 

Harwkefworth, Dr. his verfes on 
darknefs, 377, 

Hircifm and the heroic 2ges con- 
fidered, 490. 


tiffory 
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H:sftory of Dunkirk, 229. 

of the principal rivers of 
Great Britain, 361. 

of the rile and progrefs 
of Conic Sedtions, 385. 

of Robt. Brace, 441. 














472- 

of the revolution in the 
Netherlands, 500. 

Hlapkinjon, Mr. See Lichtning. 

Horace, advantageous “character 
of, as a Man, 426. 

Hudibras, the fir/ and lat poem of 
its kind, 170. Nath’s edition of, 
commended, 2d. 

Hunter, John, lit of his anato- 
mical and other labours, 178. 
One of the moft induftrious of 
men, 180. His perfonal ap- 

earance, 26. 

Hurdis, Mr. his pathetic poem en 
the death of his fifter, 312. His 
elegant verfes to a lady who 
drew the pins from her bonnet 
in a thunder ftorm, 315. 

I and J 

Facoh, his wrefling with God 
explained, 35. 

TFenyns, Soame, his character,428. 
His works colleéted, 2d. 

Iluminated, avery fingular fect, 
in Germany, &c. fhort account 
of, 195. 

Indies, Ea/ religious circumftances 
of, 181. Britifh Government 
and trade, 182. Mocurrery 
fyftem, 184. Difeafes, and their 
medical treatment, 187. Com- 
mercial advantages of, to Gr. 
Brit. greatly inferior to thofe 
arifing from our Weft Indian 
trade, 307. Debates at the 
Eait India Houfe, 329. 

Indies, Weft, trade aaa manufac- 
tures of,60. Sugar cane, how 
cultivated, 64. How manu- 





factured, 6s. Cotton, vait im- 
portance of, in a commercial 
view, 67. Indigo, curious ac- 
count of, 7. Coffee, 6. Co- 
coz, 69. Pimento, deleribed 


of the Campaign, 17945. 


as one of the moft elegant pros 

. dudiions of nature, 75. ‘Remark- 
able iingularity in the natural 
hiltory of, 22. Great value of 
2 pimento plantation, 70. 
Ginger, ‘4. Commercial efti- 
mates of the value of the Weil 
Indian Iflands to Great Britain, 
306. Comparative view of the 
Trade of the Eaft and Weit 
Indies, 307. ‘The balance 
greatly in favour of our interett 
in the /atter, and the confequent 
impolicy and cruelty of laying 
fevere reftrictions on it, 309. 

Jnftinc?, animal, philofophical ob 
fervations on, 5. 

Lnfurre@ions national,difpaflionate- 
ly confidered, 547. Different 
charaGers of infurreétion, 76. 

Intolerance, religious impolicy and 
injuftice of, $0. 

Job, book of, tranflated into 
Dutch, by Prof. Schultens,521., 
Good obfervations on the cafe 
and ftory of Job, 522. 

Fobnfin, Dr. Sam. his verfes on 
an extravagant young heir,248. 

‘Tones, Dr. See Lightning 

Jreland, inquiry “Into ‘the beft 
means of employing the poor 
of that country, 291. Account 
of the antiquities of, begun by 
Capt. Grole, and profecuted by 
Mr. Ledwich, 39!. His ac- 
count of the primeval inhabit- 
ants of Ireland, 392. Of fome 
particular antiquities, 395. 
Great fources of employment 
for the poor, applied to the cafe 
of Ireland, 400. Manners of 
the jower Irith, 401. Prefent 
fituation of ireland, with refpect 
to foil, fituation, and produc- 
tions, 403. Abfurdity of Eng- 
lith policy, regarding that 
country, 407. 

Vaiah, \iii. new tranflation of, 38. 

Staly, laws of, radically bad, 33. 
Jurifpredence of, compared 
with that of England, 2 
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Kant, Profeffor, his principle 
of the moral fenfe exploded, 
5392 $43> 

Kantelaar, M. his difcourfe on 
the influence and happinefs of 
the fair fex, 5oo. His eulogy 

on the late profeffor Schultens, 
502. 

Kefman, M. his differtation on ma- 
thematical ftudies, 565. 

Kok, Dr. his account of a cure of 
tne palfy, by the Rhus radi- 
cans, 5 $5° 

kK onynenbur g, profefior, his i inquiry 
into the nature of the Old ‘Tef- 
tament prophecies, which have 
been applied tothe Mefliah,526. 
Confiders them as relative only 
to the temporal affairs of the 
jews, 528. 

Kramer's Herman of 
lated, 21. 


Unna tranf- 


T 
aa 


Lavater, M. particulars rel. to, 
124. Lord Garden{tone’s con- 
verfation with him, 194. 

La Vendée, dreadf.! effufion of hu- 
man blood during the exiting 
civil war in that part of Frasee, 
3346 
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carries on the anti- 
quities of Ireland, begun by 
Capt. Grofe, 391. Specimens 
of hi iis performance, 393. 

Life, animal and vegetable, com- 
mon principles and properties 
of, 44. 

—— , human, probabilities of f the 
duration of, in America, 572. 
Light and heat, new theory of, 

by Dr. Franklin, 570 

Lightning, efiects of, obferved at 
Philadelphia, 576 

Logarithms, hiitery of, 271. Mir. 
Taylor’s improvement of, 274. 

Lacker-on. See Olive-branch. 

Lufe, church of, in Ireland, de- 
icribed, 345. 

M 
BM Caufland, Dr. his 


account of 


an earthy fubftance found négy 
the falls of Niagara, 571. 
MacDermet’s illand defcsibed, 
96. 

Mack, Colonel, his hiftory, 472. 

Magnetic oblervations, 575. 

Mafkelyne, Dr, his liberal afi. 
ance toward the completion of 
Taylor’s logarithms, 275. 

Mathematics, ttudy of, much cul- 
tivated in Holland, 563.. Great 
utility of, 564. 

Mills, See Warin 

Monarchy, plan for a limited, in 
a new conftitution propofed for 
France, 486. 

Meniefquieu, General, his inftru- 
mentality in compaifing the 
Jate revolution of Geneva, 
5 80. 

Montgaillard, Count de, his cha- 
rater and account of himfelf 
difeuffc -d,72. His account of 
the fate of France, 73. His 
advice to the allies, in what 
manner to profecate the war, 
-8. His account controverted, 
137. His continuation of the 
ftate of France, 413. Reply 
to, 446. 

Moral jenfe, principle of, difcuffed, 
529. Profefior Kant’s notion 
of, expl oded, ib. 

Morals, icience of, inveftigated, 
54°. 

Mufic. See Patterfon. 

N 

Neville, M.his noble behaviour, 
when under profcription,. in 
confequence of the late revolu- 
tion of Geneva, 383. 

Necefity, philofophical, difeuffed, 
12g. Dottrine of, denied in 
{peculation by the major pare 
of mankind, but admitted by 
all in praclice, 133. 

Netherlands, extraordinary culture 
of, 399- 

Niagara, waters there, above and 
below the cataracts, of different 


qualities, $72. 


Nobilizy, 
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Nobility, heteditary, prejudicial 
to fentiments of virtue and true 
patrioufm, 498. 

Naneham, the feat of Lord Har- 
court, fome account of, 366. 
O 
Ofober, month of, poetically de- 

fcribed, 103. 

Olive-branch, Simon, his pleafant 
account of himfelf, and of the 
club, underthe name of The 
Looker-on, 266. 

Ommeren, M. his elegy on the 
late profeffor Schultens, 506. 
Oxford, univerfity of, greatly in- 
debted to King Alfred, 366. 

P 


Paine, Thomas, his objeétions to 
Chriftianity anfwered by Mr. 
Wakefield, 339. By Mr. Nath, 
342. By a layman, i. 

Paley, archdeacon, his liberal fen- 
timents in regard to the fpirit 
of reformation, 431. 

Palfy of the loins and lower 
parts, how cured, 545. 

Paper, Chinefe manner of mak- 
ing large fheets of, 570. 

Patriotifm, true, excellent remark 
on, 499- 

Patterfon, Mr. his explanation of 
a fingular phenomenon, 571. 
His invention of a new notation 
of mufic, 577. 

Peace, arguments for, with refpect 
to the prefent conteit with 
France, 549. 

Pellenc, M. See Conftitntion Fran- 
¢oife. 

People, plan for eftablifhing and 
regulating the power of, in the 
projected xew conititution of 
France, approved by the late 
Queen, 483. 

Petion, M. his opinion of the po- 
litical ftate of France, in the 
time of Robefpiere’s dictator- 
fhip, 198. 

Philip V. of Spain, particulars re- 
lating to his memorable refig- 
nation, 191. 


Pioxzi, Mrs. her Britihh fynony- 
my, exttacts from, 249. 377. 

Plagiari/m, verfes on, 438. 

Poetical extras in this vol. viz. 
from Darwin’s Zoonomia, 13: 
Brydges’s Poems, 103. Oram’s 
Poems, 104. -Saveets and Sor- 
rows of Loves106: Effay on No- 
vels, 210. A Farewell Odeon a 
Prope of Cambridge, ib. Pur 
fuits of Literature, 211. Mrs. 
Piozzi’s Briti/h Synonymy, 249. 
377+ Mrs. Radcliffe’s Myferies 
of Udolpho, 282. Hurdis’s Tears 
of Affection, 312. ‘The poents 
of Anna Maria, 352. Haller’s 
poems,390. Barbour’s Bruce, 
434. Ethic Epiftles to the Earl 
of Carnarvon, 438. 

Poivre, M. le, his worthy cha- 
racter contrafted with that oi 
Alexander the Great, 498. 

Poland, obfervations relative to the 
late revolutions in that country, 
443- King of, miftaken in his 
political conduét, 444. 

Pompeii, & Herculaneum, defcrib- 
ed, 125. 

Population, in America, inquiry 
a 572. 

Poor’s rates deemed a premium on 
idlenefs, 296. 

Priefley, Dr. his defence of the 
authenticity of the Gofpels, 15. 
Of the veracity of the Chriftian 
writers of the fecond and third 
centuries, 1g. Mr. Evanfon’s 
letter to Dr. P.’s Young Man, 
409. His contempt of fome 
part of Dr. P.’s defence of the 
Gofpels, #6. 

Pruffia, King of, his dialogue (ex- 
tracted from his works) between 
Pr. Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough, in the other 
world, 263. 


Queen of France, het participation 
in a {cheme for a new French 
Conititution, ona rational plang 
481. 


Religion, 
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Religion, confidered merely in a 
political and temporal view, plan 
for eftablifhing in France, 491- 

Rhus Toxicodendron, eflicacy of, in 
paralytic complaints, 460. 

—— Radicans, pally cured by, 

Rieu, of Man, {enfible defcrip- 
tion of, bya French writer, 483. 

Rittenhoufe. See Lightning. 

Rebert I. K. of Scotland, pathetic 
reprefentation of his miferable 
death-bed repentance, 435. His 
death, and the forrows of his 
attending friends, 436. 

Roman charaGers, imagined con- 
verfations Of, 419. See alfo 
Wileocks. 

Roman hiffory, partially written, 
and of evil tendency, 497. Un- 
favourable view of the charac- 
ter of the Romans, even in the 
Auguftan age, 567. 

Rofamond, the Fair, her unfortun- 
ate connection with King Henry 
difenfied, 365. 

Rutilius Rufus, characteriftic ac- 
count of, 421. 

S 

St. Canice, hiltory of the church 
of, 395. 

Scevola, Q.M. hischaracter, 422. 

Schultens, late profeffor, his re- 
{pectable character, 503. Me- 
moirs of, 76. Hisdeath, 504. 
His writings, 4d. and 521. 

Scriptures of the O. Tet. felec& 
my ftical parts of, explained, 36. 

Sepulchral antiquities of G. Brit. 
refearches into, 254. 

Sieyes, Abbé, his famous declara- 
tion of rights controverted, 484. 

Snake, Cro “4s borridas, mott ef- 
fetual means of preventing the 
fatal confequences of the bite 
of, 575+ 

Scciety, civil, by what means firft 
formed,554. Amusing theory 
of, 74. Defence from robbers, 


555° 


Stanhope, Earl, his political com- 
duc queftioned, 95. 

Sugar, manufacture of in the W. 
Indies defcribed, 64. 

Sumach. See Toxicodendron. 

Swi/s guards, in the fervice of 
France, defended, with regard 
to their behaviour on the fatal 
1oth of Auguft, 289. 

Saitzerland, conjectures relatin 
to the hills and valleys of, 125. 
Remarks on the political rela- 
tions between the Swifs and the 
French, 283. 

Synonyms, Englith, critical dif. 
cuflions of, 245. 371. 

T 


Tarleton, Col. his military exploits 
in America, 60. 

Taxes, modes and effeéts of, con- 
fidered, 550. Firft principles 
of taxation, 552. Fatal effets 
of falfe opinions on this fubje&, 

53. 

7. Me i Logarithms, edited by Dr. 
Matkelyne, 271. 

Thames, river, fource and courfe 
of, 362. Its tributary ftreams, 
363. Its junétion with the Se- 
vern, by a navigable canal, 76. 

7 bermometer, obf. relating to, 574. 
No country fo well calculated 
for thermometrical exper. and 
obf. as North America, 575. 

Thucydides, MS. of, in the pub- 
lic library at Caffel, 122. 

7 ithes an injudicious kind of taxa- 
tion, 298. } 

Tcleration, religious, fenfible re- 
marks on, by a Fr. writer, 485. 

Toxicodendron, efficacy of, in the 
cure of paralyfis, &c. 460. See 
alfo Rhus. 

Trade, Britith, to the Eaft and 
Weft Indies, comparatively efta- 
mated, 307. 

Tribunal, fecret, in. Germany, ac- 
count of that horrid inftitution, 
21. Proceedings in defcribed, 
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Vanbr ‘ugh, Sir John, his tafte in 
architecture attacked and de- 
fended, 364. 

Varro, his great character for 

learning, 424. 

Udolpho, my fteries of, 278. 

se, life compared with ani- 

»4 

Vonjebion, ill confequences fome- 

times attending it, 502. 


Wallbridge, canal navigation of, 
63. 

Wir, abfurdity, injuftice, and in- 
humanity of, 40. A fyftem of 
murder and theft, 76. Warlike 
~ fermons cenfured, 41. 

-—-— prefent war between France 
and England, origin of, ac- 
cording to the ideas of Briffot, 

i. objects and caufes 
of, 457. Refleétions on, by 2 
Destine philofopher, 494. 
Means of putting an end to 
¢ the prefent ruinous war,’ 549. 

Waring, W. his obfervations on 
water-mills, 377- 

Wefley, John, curious account of, 
m his matrimonial connexion, 
30. Strange effects of converfionx 

' among his followers, 31. 

-—, Charles, memoirs of, 159. 
His chara@eer and . minifterial 
labours, 160. 


Whitaker, Mr. temark on a paf- 
fage in his hiftory of Manchef- 
ter, 2 

Whitworth, Mr. his plan for join- 
ing the Severn and the Thames, 
by a navigable canal, 363. 

Wilcocks, Mr. his Roman Cons 
verfations .charatterized, 420. 
His performance fomewhat fi- 
milar to the Anacharfis of M. 
Barthelemy, 76. Specimens 
of, 421. Hint towards the im- 
provement of his work, 427. 

W illiams, Mr. his thermomcetri- 
cal hag ag 574. 

» Dr. his magneti¢ obfer- 
vations, 575+ 

Wiftar, Dr. his obfervations on 
evaporation in cold air, 576. 

Women,{aid to be lofing ground, in 
regard to theirinfluence,and the 
reipect heretofore paid to them 
by men, 501. ‘This idea con- 
fidered, and an _ inference 
drawn, id. 

Writers, polemical, cenfured for 
their intemperance, 252. 





York, Duke of, his orders politi- 
cally confidered, 355. 
Z 


Zoonomia, or the Laws of animal 
Life, general contents of that 
work, 2—IZ. 


Zurick defcribed, 123. 


END OF VOL. XV. OF THE NEW SERIES. 





ERRATA in Vol. XY. 


Page 3%. 1. 4. for * appotency,’ 7. apoetency. 
254. Art. 1V. 1.9. for ‘ t¢fatas’, r. teflata. 
328. Art. 13. 1, 4 read thus: a fubftantive tresfon by the ftatute 
a5 Edw. Ill.; a confpiracy, &c.; and in}, penult, read Ed- 
ward IJ], 34 Inftittute, &cs 


Jidey, Lith. Srahe for Crolmbel; 7. by 
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